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HEN a man takes hi8’ pen in hand and writes a letter 
to a newspaper demanding to know “what’s the use 
of a sign, ‘Made in Canada,’ if the goods are made 

by a lot of Englishmen?” he should append thereto his full 
name and his house address so that curious persons can find 
out who and what manner of man he is, In taking a point of 
view so illiberal, the writer of that letter enables strangers 
to get possession of printed evidence seeming to show that 
Canadians are a narrow lot. Most Englishmen, however, will 
say that they have been heartily welcomed in Canada and find 
here greater opportunities for success than they had at home. 
Now and then one is met with who would have his new ac- 
quaintances in Toronto suppose that he wore diamonds and 
drank champagne from a pint mug for breakfast at home, that 
he is a blood relative to half the nobility in England, and that 
he can’t help despising the honest but vulgar means of mak- 
ing a living which are offered him here. He may now be driv- 
ing a team or plying a pick. or pushing a plane, in Toronto 
for $8 per week, but he wants the other men in his cheap 
boarding-house to understand that if he had not been misled 
by lying advertisements he would now be at home driving his 
own carriage and ‘pair up to the door of his father’s palatial 
residence in Whitechapel. One may rest assured that such a 
man will get what is coming to him from the broad humorists 
and harsh satirists of the workshops or mechanics’ boarding- 
houses in Toronto. The impudent pretender, the bogus nephew 
of some big gun in England, will reveal the spurious nature of 
his claims at once to the sharp intelligence of his fellow work- 
ers, and they will lead him on, make a fool of him, until his 
life becomes a burden. A few of these silly braggarts come 
out here and are mocked and teased until they can endure it 
no longer, and disappear, to begin over again, on wiser lines, 
in some remote part of the country. The treatment he en- 
dures is cruel, but the cure is certain; for no man on earth is 
in a more unenviable position than he who, by vain and fool- 
ish pretensions, makes himself the sport of a Canadian work- 
shop. His associates show a Satanic cunning in their persecu- 
tion of him. 

But sensible young Englishmen who come out here soon 
learn that nothing can be gained by blowing about their past, 
their great relatives, the vast wealth they expect to inherit 
and the titles that may come to them some fine day. If sen- 
sible they perceive that they can only bring derision on them- 
selves by talking of such matters in the wrong country, or, 
if not that, at any rate to the wrong inhabitants of the coun- 
try. When a man who is earning seven dollars a week feed- 
ing a furnace or in some other sooty occupation, leans on his 
shovel, tries to bring a haughty look to his smutted face, and 
confesses to his fellow heaver of fuel that he is Somebody in 
Disguise and expects to sit in the House of Lords before he 
is much older, he does not know how much fun he is introduc- 
ing into that establishment. Within two days it is known to 
every employee, and to the manager, that they have a Duke 
shovelling cinders in the cellar, and that at 12 o’clock noon he 
can be seen sitting on a wheelbarrow in the alley inserting a 
lunch of bread and hard-boiled eggs through the aperture 
in his noble but somewhat gfimy countenance. Everybody 
will look to see how the Duke feeds. Word will go to the 
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the Grand Trunk—that its management, or mismanagement, 
is in quite different hands. It is time, I think, for the new 
railway commission to get to work and look into some of these 
unfortunate affairs, before the people grow so accustomed to 
them that they will cease to regard death in a railway acci- 
dent as unnatural. In the West.a few years ago a man died 


a natural death if he called another a liar. Here we may yet | 


see a railway ticket found on a body accepted as a cer- 
tificate of death from natural causes. Mr. Hays came here 
with a big reputation. It is about time that he began to 
show some signs—to the public—that he deserves to be con- 
sidered a high ranker in the railroad business. 

: ’ 

T is about time that a High’ Court handed out a clear ex- 
planation of what constitutes a vagrant. The average 
citizen usually looks on him as a sort of tramp—a person 

without permanent address or visible means of support. In 
the Police Court he seems to be something quite different. A 
respectable and useful citizen who walks in the street in a 
well-conducte1 manner, but refuses to give his name to the 
police, is to be looked on as a vagrant, and is as such to be 
convicted. Mr. Thomas J. Richardson, one of the striking 
telegraph operators, was arrested one day last week, taken to 
the police station, locked up over night, and the next morning 
convicted on a charge of vagrancy—though let go on suspended 
sentence. And all this because he refused to’ give his name 
to a policeman. In reality he was arrested because he was 
suspected of being on picket duty before the offices of the 
Great North-Western Telegraph Company. If that was his 
offence, and it is really an offence, it is on that charge that 
he should have been arrested and convicted. But the idea of 
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‘ neighboring factories, and the windows will fill with watchers. |" 


They soon begin to make remarks. Th ell for the butler 
to bring on another red-h sptindaniatniatigiannet cham- 

or another armful of frogs’ legs, and otherwise show 
their interest by contributing suggestions as to what they 
think a suitable ducal repast ought to be. In short, the only 
comfortable course in this country for a man is to buckle into 
his work as if he liked it. As the chance occurs to better 
“oneself, it can be seized—even if it’s an inheritance and a seat 
in the House of Lords. If this comes under the eye of any 
newly arrived Englishman my advice to him is to hush up his 
past and all will be forgiven. 

There is no sense or reason, however, in saying that goods 
“made in Canada” should be made by Canadians and not by 
“a lot of Englishmen.” I wonder how long the man who 
penned that ungracious sentiment has been in the country. 
Perhaps he was born here, and perhaps not; but if he is native 
to the soil, it is probable that his father came here a stranger, 
just as other men are doing now. Or if not his father, then 
no doubt his grandfather, stepped off a ship one day, hoping 
to find in this broad new country rooin to establish himself. 
By what right does a family that has preceded another by ten 
or twenty or fifty years acquire a superior right to a country 
the size of this? The writer of that letter has probably never 
seen those regions of which Halifax or St. John or Quebec are 
the ports, unless he came in himself an immigrant. Probably 
he has never seen the North-West, a part of the country so 
vast that old Ontario would be but a small patch on it. What 
does he suppose Canada is for unless her great vacant spaces 
are to be filled up with our fellowmen who escape from the 
crowded centers of Europe and the already too crowded cen- 
ters of the United States? There is not much now “made in 
Canada” that is not traceable to men who came here from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany—not much 
except baskets and beadwork. The letter of which I speak 
could only have been consistently written by a pure-blooded 
descendant of one of the native Indian tribes. But it is not 
at all likely that it was written by any such person. 

* 
** 

-“MASH-UPS on the Grand Trunk, which had shown a 
S great falling off during the winter, when the trains 
seldom ran frequently or rapidly enough to hurt any- 
thing, have now started in to play their regular engagements 
as usual. Last Saturday morning at Guelph two trains ran 
into each other, smashed two engines and twelve cars into 
scrap-iron and kindling wood, killed two men outright and 
seriously injured two others. As usual, the blame is laid at 
the door of a telegraph operator, in this case a boy nineteen 
years old. His work hours were from eight o’clock at night 
till eight in the morning. He had two telephones and four 
telegraph instruments to attend to, and in a busy season it 
was not unusual for him to have twenty trains to log after. 
He had no one to assist him. With such a state of affairs 
who can wonder that the accident should have occurred ? 
Such responsibilities resting on a boy nineteen years old 
make almost anything in the nature of a tragedy the result 
to be expected. And this is the condition that exists on the 
Grand Trunk—on the railway that thinks it can afford to 
reduce its staff in the hope of saving $1,300,000 which it lost 
during the winter largely through its inability to handle its 
business as any well-equipped road would handle it. How 
much economy was there in having this “cheap” and over- 
worked boy performing the duties of two experienced men? 
Besides the loss of life, which will cost even a railway some- 
thing, there are those two engines, those twelve cars, and 
the freight to be paid for, besides the injury that every acct- 
dent does to a railway’s reputation. This may be economy in 
the transportation business, but the same methods applied by 
the management of any other concern would bring either 
bankruptcy or a new management before the experiment had 
been tried very long. If the Grand Trunk people had not had 
experience to convince them of the short-sightedness of their 
cheap-John policy there would be some sort of excuse for them, 
but when they have repeatedly been let in for enormous losses 
in rolling stock destroyed and damages paid for killed and 
injured, there seems little short of a confession of hopeless 
incompetency to be offered in explanation of their conduct. 
Any one of their serious accidents must cost them more than 
the wages of four or five hundred additional employees for a 
year. In their annual estimates do they count on a certain 
number of accidents as sure to come, anyway, and then just 
ahead on as cheap a plan as possible and trust to luck or 
vidence? Perhaps they believe that if people are to be 
killed, cars to be smashed, and freight is to be left in ditches, 
no efforts or precautions on their part will tend to prevent 
the misfortunes. Such faith in Fate may be well founded, but 
the traveling public is inclined to be skeptical. The general 
opinion at present is that Providence hasn’t much to do with 
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roundings, there seems to me less reason for his going astray 
than there is in the case of the youngster who is forced to 
raise himself. In the cases of Webster and Fair there was 
not even evidence to show that the clerk had been led astray 
by his friend. Webster had stolen before he ever became 
mixed up with Fair. The only effect the friendship had was 
an increase in the “underground” business. The discrimina- 
tion between the good boy who went to the bad and the bad 
boy who never was taught to be good seems to be visiting 
the sins of ‘the parents on the children with a vengeance. The 
moral of the two so different sentences is clearly this: It 
you want to be a really successful crook, take care that you 
bring your mother up to be “a proper person,” associate with 
people of well-known rectitude and play the hypocrite for all 
it is worth. 
#* x 

NITED CANADA,” a Roman Catholic weekly paper, 

has made a rather startling attack on the jury that 

tried and acquitted William Hamilton on the charge 
of murdering John Fitzgerald in Ottawa a short time ago. 
“United Canada” openly declares that the jurors failed to 
regard their oath, and that they let Hamilton off because he 
was an Orangeman, while the victim was a Roman Catholic. 
This is about as serious a charge as anyone could hope to 
bring against a jury and the legal system of which it is a part. 
If the charge can not be substantiated, such an attack de- 
mands punishment. If it is true, the jurors should get what 
they deserve. The interests of the whole country make an 
investigation necessary, for if a iournal may indulge in state- 
ments of this kind, without being called on to prove what it 
says, it will only be a short time before all confidence in the 
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Mr. Pettypiece M.P.P.—‘‘I didn't think they’d do it, but they did.” 


getting up a fake charge, because there is not suflicient evi- 
dence to justify his being molested on any other, is an unjusti- 
fiable usurpation of authority and a dangerous twisting of the 
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justice of the jury system will disappear. Then there will be 
trouble. Almost the entire population of Ottawa is worked 
up over this affair. “United Canada” is not the first to 


law. Such methods carried to their logieal perfection would | hint miscarriage of justice in the case, though it is the first 


enable the police and police magistrates to “remove” any per- 
son from his business at any time that should prove con- 
venient. If it should chance to be desirable to precipitate 
a break in the stock market, for instance, it would be a simple 
thing to arrest a prominent broker at a critical moment. It 
would only be carrying the methods used in the Richardson 
case one step nearer high-handed perfection. Richardson’s ar- 
rest and conviction were evidently supposed to have a direct 
effect on the strike. It would be, technically, a no less justi- 
fiable proceeding to substitute the stock-market for the pre- 
sent bull-and-bear game being played by the telegraph com- 
pany and its striking employees. The difference would be 
merely in degree. The police of this town are always too 
much in evidence where they are not needed, and seldom to be 
found where there is any necessity for them. In the Police 
Court what they say passes for gospel, while the word of a 
more modest and less conspicuous citizen will fall on a deaf 
ear or not, as the police evidence contradicts or supports it. 
This may be the way to keep a city in a state of subjection, 
but it certainly is not the way to administer laws that were 
made by and for the whole people, not for a Russian police 
force. 
a 
N the cases of Webster and Fair, the clerk of the P.W. 
Ellis Company who stole over two thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewelry, and his confederate, respectively, sen 
tences of a rather surprising nature were passed by Police 
Magistrate Denison. The clerk, who did the stealing, got one 
year in the Central Prison, while the receiver of the stolen 
goods was sent to Kingston Penitentiary for three years. 
From these cases it would seem evident that stealing is not 
so reprehensible as playing middleman for the thief. But the 
records have something to do with the sentences. Webster, 
accerding to the counsel for the defence, has heretofore lived 
a straight life. He was brought up in a good home, was sub- 
jected to the best of influences, and was generally regarded 
as a pretty good type of young man. Letters as to his pre- 
vious good character were written in his behalf by several 
influential and respected gentlemen. Fair, on the other hand, 
had no friends of the caliber that carries weight. He was 
said to be a person who always associated with the lowest 
element. He had been brought up in an unhappy home, his 
mother was described as “not a proper person,” and alto 
gether he had had a pretty tough time of it. Hence the dif- 
ference of punishment. 
I confess my inability to see why a young man who was 
brought up in a good home and always surrounded by the 
best of influences should be handled so much more leniently 
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than the poor devil with a mother who was “not a proper | 
a first sentences jn the civic election trials came as 


person.” About nine out of every ten reports of hangings 
wind up with the remark that the murderer “had a good and 
kind mother.” Is that any reason why the sentences should 
have been made lighter? If a boy is brought up in good sur 


to display sufficient courage, or indiseretion, to put its con- 
victions boldly into print. From private sources I learn that 
a great deal of feeling was aroused in the Capital when the 
charge against Hamilton was changed from manslaughter to 
murder, shortly before the trial took place. Many are said to 
have regarded this as a shuttle to reduce the chances of con- 
viction. Another feature of the trial that was neither neces- 
sary nor in good taste was the bringing out in evidence that 
the dead man was a Roman Catholic and the prisoner an 
Orangeman. What possible difference could such evidence 
make with an honest jury? Why drag religious prejudice 
into a murder trial, unless to throw a jury off its balance? 
Such methods at once excite suspicion—especially in a place 
like Ottawa, where sectarian bitterness amounts almost to 
hatred. If a Roman Catholic is not to have justice of the 
same brand that is dished @p to Orangemen, Methodists, Jews 
or pagans, he wants to know the reason why. And if a man’s 
religion is to be thought proper evidence to submit to a jury 
in a case where religion should have no place, he naturally 
wants the grounds of its introduction explained. In Canada 
we pride ourselves on the absolute impartiality of our laws 
and of the justice with which they are administered; but such 
a charge as that made in the Ottawa case gives us a jolt that 
makes justice an unpleasant thing to think of. The matter of 
absolute and even-handed justice for Roman Catholics and 
Protestants is not a question for the religious papers of both 
sides to settle. The interests of every British subject are at 
stake. Nor should the death of Fitzgerald cease to be a mat- 
ter of investigation because Hamilton has been acquitted. The 
man died as the result of a kick. If Hamilton did not kick 
him, someone else did. Because one man is acquitted is no 
reason why all should be. Perhaps it is because the people 
of Ottawa have no hope that the murderer will ever be 
brought to justice that they are so indignant over Hamilton’s 
acquittal. The peeple always want to see someone punished 
when a crime has been committed. If they don’t get the right 
man, they frequently would just as soon get the wrong one. 
That is the philosophy of lynching. And every time a mur- 
derer escapes, the people take one more step in the direction 
of the “extra legal” system. At present there are altogether 
too many murder mysteries waiting to be cleared up or for- 
gotten. The Ottawa one is only the latest of a series. Per 
haps the row kicked up in this case will bring the apparent 
looseness in our detecting and punishing machinery to an end. 
There will at least surely be an investigation. Justice to 
Hamilton, to the jurymen, to the judge, and to the reputation 
of the whole country demands it. 


* 
* 
something of a surprise to the average citizen, who had 


grown so used to actual and insinuated election crook- 
edness that the thought of heavy punishment for this kind of 
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crime scarcely occurred to him. Though 
shocked and indignant when the revelations 


few hoped that severe examples would be mad 
the first time the | 
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aw started in to deal seriously with this 
sort of offence. It is safe guessing that the man in the 
street fully expected that the convicted deputy returnin 
officers and poll clerks, if they were not let go on nie 
sentence, would get two or three months at the most. The 
existence of such a mental state is one of the strongest proofs 
of the need of severe examples. With a thoroughly cynical 
public, justice might as well close up shop and go “out of busi- 
ness. W hen the people come to look on the proper punish- 
ment of crime as an unusually severe procedure, it is time 
for the authorities to increase their efforts to convert the 
unusual into the commonplace. No doubt the respectable 
positions occupied by some of the guilty officers, and their 
previous upright behavior as useful and honorable members 
of society, make their punishment seem more severe than it 
would in the case of the perverted character who makes peri- 
odical appearances in the Police Court. Yet the fact that they 
have always been honest in their ordinary dealings with their 
fellow citizens is the best of ‘reasons. why they 
should get all that is coming to them when they do resort 
to crime. Their minds are not hopelessly twisted, as is the 
case with the professional criminal, so that they can’t dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. Their outlook is normal. 
Appreciating the indefensibility of their act, and fully realiz- 
ing that a general disregard of the laws of the country would 
inevitably lead to anarchy, they deliberately committed a 
crime to serve their own purposes or to “oblige a friend.” 
They took their chances of being caught, they were caught, 
and now they should take the consequences without whining. 
As I have no use for the pretentiously righteous, I can not 
regard these men’s lives as hopelessly ruined by a two-years’ 
term in jail. They are no worse—in fact, not half so bad—as 
a good many who have never been accused of an offence, and 
who are now wailing over the hopeless wrecks that these pub- 
licans and sinners have made of their lives. They are not out- 
casts by any means. They have merely backed the wrong 
horse, and lost. When they have paid their debt they will be 
able to look the world in the face again. The man that pays 
the price of his folly is much more deserving of respect than 
the fellow who is criminally “judgment proof.” If these men 
had been permitted to escape on suspended sentence they 
would be much more deserving of reproach and social ostra- 
cism than they will be when they have served their time in 
jail. I was glad to see that the plea of one of the prisoners, 
that he didn’t realize that ballot-box stufling was a crime until 
he was arrested, did not influence Judge Winchester in passing 
sentence. What the prisoner really meant, no doubt, was that 
he didn’t realize how likely it was his crime would be found 
out. It is remarkable how many fail to appreciate the serious- 
ness of an offence till they are suddenly knocked off their feet 
by the consequences. The whole affair is indisputably painful, 
us the judge remarked, but so is punishment of any sort. Na- 
ture is often spoken of as a “kind mother.” Judged by hu- 
man standards, Nature is a _ monster. What is 
more barbarous than  disease?—the punishment for 
the disregard of natural laws, very often un- 
known. Sympathy with the sufferer is not to be dispensed 
with because he has himself to blame for his punishment; but 
that is no reason why sympathy should remove the punish- 
ment and condone the offence. In the present case a warning 
and a suspended sentence would have been not only false 


 Kindmesstethe.rrisoners, but an injustice to the criminally 


inclined and an offence against the spirit of the laws for the 
protection of the public. 


* * 

VERY year, with the coming of spring, the old question of 
pauper immigration crops up, is discussed for a while, 
is finally let drop—and the objectionable dumping of 

all kinds of degenerates and perverts upon an inoffensive and 
too tolerant country merrily continues. This year the English 
“Poor Law” organizations are already getting busy. It has 
been proposed that the business of clearing England of her 
paupers at our expense would be greatly facilitated by the 
founding of “receiving and training homes on the Canadian 
side’—a sort of colonial branch of the English wholesale. This 
would no doubt tend to increase the output, but I think it 
would also tend to waken the Canadian people to an appreci- 
ation of the real danger of this cull immigration. Canada can 
unquestionably handle an almost unlimited number of new- 
comers, but neither Canada nor any other country can afford 
to be loaded up with the sweepings of another nation. Cana- 
dians are not very much gone on themselves; they don’t object 
to taking in strangers just as they happen to come, the un- 
promising along with the promising; but they av object, and 
object strongly, to a picked class ot untortunates being 
dumped on them because their native lands don’t want 
them. Even if poverty were the only failing of these “Poor 
Law” children, they would be objectionable—for while poverty 
may not be a crime, it is evidence of a lack of fitness—but 
poverty is the least that we have to kick about. They are 
the children of the Lord only knows whom—often of criminals 
and degenerates of a class that we have not yet started to 
grow for ourselves. They are pulled out of the slums of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and other big cities, and transplanted in Can- 
ada, where they spring up witha vigor that they would never 
have known in their native places, and develop their heredit- 
ary traits in a more pronounced degree than their parents. in 
Ontario we have more than enough of them, but im the North- 
West they are beginning to overrun the place. Who wants 
them? They only take the places of a more desirable class of 
immigrants. The chief reason why they have been received, in 
spite of the recognized danger of admitting them, is, I believe, 
largely a matter of sentiment. We pity the condition of the 
lowest classes in the Old Country, and when they are sent out 
to us it seems almost cruel to return them to their former 
miserable surroundings. That may be ail mght as sentiment, 
but it is mighty bad business. If the social conditions in Eng- 
land are such as to produce that unfortunate class of human- 
ity, the responsibility is England’s. Canada is not am orphans’ 
home or slum refinery. If we start in to rescue the down- 
trodden of all lands we shall have our hands more than full. 
If we wish to indulge in foreign charity, let us do it at the 
expense of our pockets, but not at the expense of our na- 
tional life. 


1 am glad to see that some of the officials of the Poor Law 
institutions of England are beginning to realize that the 
Canadian people are not very enthusiastic over their brand 
of emigrant. Canada has in the past permitted the idea to get 
abroad that she is so badly in need of any sort of humanity 
that all varieties of riff-raff would be received with open arms. 
Lord Crewe, chairman of the State Children’s Association, has 
evidently discovered that this is not exactly correct. In a 
letter published in the “Times” he deprecates the wisdom of 
establishing receiving and training homes in Canada for the 
newly arrived English Poor Law children. In the course of 
the letter he says: “These homes will inevitably be recog- 
nized as those receiving English workhouse children. Your 
committee may not, perhaps, have fully realized how great is 
the odium attaching to the workhouse in Canada, or how wide- 
spread is the objection to receiving children who are known 
to have come from institutions. However unreasonable this 
objection may be considered, you will doubtless agree with 
my committee that it would be well to reckon with it, in 
order that public approval, which is necessary to ensure ®& 
welcome for the children, may not be alienated. . . When 
Poor Law children are emigrated by charitable agencies the 
stigma of pauperism is lost sight of, and experience has shown 
that young emigrants sent by the guardians under these con- 
ditions have proved some of the best of England’s contribu- 
tion to the population of Canada.” From this extract it will 
be seen that Lord Crewe’s astuteness is more conspicuous than 
his straightforwardness. He seems to think that so long as 
we get the children in disguise there can be no objection to 
their export. So long as we don’t know what we are getting, 
we can not complain. His lordship knows better than we what 
is good for us. In the past they “have proved some of the 
best. of England’s contribution to the population of Canada.” 
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? About the only useful thing that they have done is 


to increase the r of our vocabulary. But the question of 
their value or lack of value is not the one to be answered. 
We have ago decided that they are objectionable. Surely 


it is for Canada to say whom she should receive and whom 
she should not. England has an embargo on our cattle, which 
she refuses to remove, ae everyone knows that it has no 
just reason for existence. If England can say what kind of 
cattle she shall admit or refuse to admit, she should readily 
the justice of any law that we should enact to re- 
undesirable immigration. This working in pauper and 
te children in a way that will attract least attention 
is not the bold above-board sort of work that Englishmen 
advocate. If they are paupers, let us be so informed. 
Then if we wish to enact a law to prohibit their entrance to 
the country, we shall know what we are excluding and what 
we are not. Personally I think we can’t pass such a law too 
soon, 
+" 

HE Toronto Railway business has become so utterly bad 
that it seems impossible to say anything sufficiently in- 
sulting to shame the company imto any just appreciation 

of its dishonorable flim-flamming or to stimulate a sleeping 
Council into making a display of life or manhood. Day after 
day and week-after week the service continues to go steadily 
from bad to worse. The people kick till they are tired, the 
newspapers argue, threaten and plead; the Board of Control 
passes resolutions and all that sort of thing—and everything 
results in nothing. The passengers on the cars grow sick of 
losing their tempers, and settle down into a state of cynical 
good humor that is dangerously near to hysterics. No one has 
any hope that anything will be done. Everyone has come to 
realize that the company does as it pleases, that the City 
Council as at present constituted is a howling farce, and that 
the railway people will very likely continue to have things all 
their own way till the expiration of their franchise. Denounc- 
ing the Railway Company will never do any good so long as 
the city is so unfortunate as to have its affairs bungled by a 
three-hundred-dollar crowd that doesn’t know that it occupies 
the City Hall for any other purpose than drawing miserable 
little salaries and working grafts. One might as well shout 
at a bucket of mud as at that railway outfit. That bunch has 
been lost to any sense of justice for years. It doesn’t know 
what the honorable fulfilment of a contract means. There are 
just two ways of dealing with it. One is with a club; the 
other is a real resort to real law. The first is dangerous be- 
cause of its demoralizing effect upon society—mob rule is al- 
ways obnoxious. The second demands an honest and deter- 
mined Council—which at present is out of the question. 
There should never be any necessity for the people to have any 
direct dealings with the company, other than using the cars 
and paying their fares. We elect—they frequently do it for 
us—aldermen to look after our affairs. If they don’t do it we 
can either dimiss them or individually take things into our 
own hands. Those are the only courses left open to the people 
now. The Council has shown itself to be absolutely incompet- 
ent to deal with the city’s enemies. In the last few years it 
has made half a dozen faint-hearted bluffs at bringing them 
tc account. On bluffs the company can give pretty nearly 
anything two to one and have a walk-over. One after another 
the city’s suits have been dropped, muddled, compromised or 
postponed. Nothing has ever come of any of them. The com- 
pany naturally refuses to take the Council seriously. Who 
could? The Mackenzie crowd treats it as if it were a nursery 
full of children. In both Council and Board of Control there 
are only about five or six men that have any qualifications 
for the positions they oceupy—and those five or six are buried 
in a pack of dubs that renders them useless. It is on this 
situation that the company plays—it is on this that its very 
existence depends. It can’t help being crooked—that is its 
natural shape. It would need a _ surgical operation to 

















THECROWN BANK | Carira. 
i OF CANADA] — $2000.00 
EDWARD GURNEY, - - - - President. 


Those desirous of subscribing for shares of the Bank may 
obtain application forms or sign the Stock Books, which 
are now open at the at the Provisional Offices of the Bank, 
23 KING STREET WEST (the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce Building), TORONTO, ONT. 


G. DE C. O'GRADY, - - General Manager. 





AND LOAN COMPANY 
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In business as a Savings Bank and Loan Company since 1854 


' 


HEAD OFFICE: 


78 Church St. 
Toronto 


Branch ‘‘A” 


522 Queen W. 


Cor. Hackney 


ASSETS, $3,000,000.00 


Interest allowed on Deposits from Twenty Cents 
upwards, Withdrawable by Cheques. 


OFFICE HOURS ; 
9AM. TO4 P.M. SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 


YPEN EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 7 TO 9 O'CLOCK, 


JAMES MASON, Managing Director. 
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When a Trust Company is appointed administrator 4) 


“i , 
MY the estate always receives efficient administration, and 9 
My this is one of the reasons why it is necessary to have 9 
i Trust Companies + 
iv Se - ") 
i, TheTrusts & Guarantee Co., Limited " 
“), CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, $2,000,000.00 ") 
\. CAPITAL PAID-UP, 800,000.00 “ 
i Office and Sale Deposit Vaults ::: 14 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO +} 
4 ‘ 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
WILL EARN [MONEY FOR YOU. 


For a comparatively small yearly payment The 
Manufacturers Life will guarantee to pay your heirs, 
in case of your death, a large sum of money. What 
ever amount you may choose, in fact. 

They will, moreover, invest these yearly payments 
for you, and if you are alive at the end of 20 years, 
return them all to you with good interest thereon. 

In the meantime their guarantees to you are such 
that should any misfortune prevent you meeting a pay 
ment, you run no chance whatever of loss. 


Write for particulars, giving your age next birth- 
day, to 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 





April 16, 1904 
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STUDIES FROM FLORA’S GARDEN. 





IIl.—Easter Lilies. 





straighten it out. And that is exactly what it would get if 
this village would waken up, become a city, and elect a 
Council that wouldn’t be frightened at the sight of a million- 
aire. Everyone that knows anything about business knows 
that there is not the slightest reason why the company can 
not be stuck for damages every time it breaks a contract. 
Everyone knows equally well that such a crowd will never con- 
sent to settle till it is stuck so hard that it can’t wiggle. 
If the people themselves are to make use of any club, it is at 
the Council that it should be directed. A good hammering 
can't do any harm, and it is possible that it may put some 
spunk into even that knock-kneed outfit. 





The visit of His Grace the Duke of Sutherland at the 
week’s end was one largely taken up with business, the “on 
dit” being that the nobleman came not to size up the country 
as a possible area to reign over for five years, but as a place 
offering inducements to investors of capital. This would 
appear likely on glancing over the list of men invited by the 
Duke’s host for luncheon at the King Edward. In the even- 
ing a small dinner was given in honor of the Duke of Suther- 
land at The Oaks, and His Honor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark 
were among those who enjoyed Mr. and Mrs. Beatty’s » 
pitality, and a pleasant evening with thetr distinguished gtest 
of honor. His Grace went over to Niagara on the customary 
flying visit, and then proceeded westward. I heard a good 
story the other day of a distinguished pair of “Englanders” 
who paused in their flight at the great cataract, after view- 
ing which the lady of the couple refused to leave the fascin- 
ating spot. “Just fancy!” she remarked to a friend, “being 
asked to go to Chicago to see hogs go in at one end of a 
building and sausages come out at the other. I simply re- 
fused to exchange the exquisite beauty of Niagara for such a 
stupid sight.” The man went on to Chicago alone. 


Miss Zillah (Girlie) Grantham, one of the most popular 
debutantes of the season, left for a visit of some months with 
her sister in Vancouver on Monday. Miss Grantham had a 
host of friends and relatives down to bid her good-bye at the 
station. Good wishes that she may capture the hearts of the 
Westerners and retain her own until she returns were the 
order of her farewell. 

* 

Mrs. Cattanach left on Thursday afternoon for a visit of 
some duration abroad, sailing to-day on the “Minnehaha,” a 
boat of which the Countess of Minto says very nice things. 
The Misses Cattanach and their brother will be en pension 
until Mrs. Cattanach’s return. 

. 

Mrs. James Carruthers intends spending some time in Nor- 

way this summer. 


Quite a contingent of relatives have been spending some 
time in Toronto. At Heydon Villa, Colonel G. T. Denison has 
his two younger sons home; at Cloynewood, Mr. Hodgins has 
his eldest son on a short visit, and Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mack- 
lem of The Glen had their eldest son home from R.M.C., King- 
ston, for the Easter vacation. The four young men are cous- 
ins (more or less) and were and are being yet entertained with 
great pleasure by their large family connection and friends. 

* 

A happy engagement is being quietly reeognized and con- 
gratulations are hearty to both parties. However, for the 
present the announcement is not to be made in these columns, 
by particular request. 

- 

Next week will be a gathering of orange blossoms, for 
three well-known Toronto girls will wed three equally well- 
known young citizens of this fair burg. There will be no loss 
to social circles, for the three couples will, I understand, con- 
tinue to reside in Toronto. On Tuesday, Miss Mildred Stewart 
and Mr. Ritchie will be wedded jp St. Paul’s. On Wednesday 
Miss Eola Lennox and Mr. Worts Smart will be made one in 
the same church, and at the same hour and on the same day 
Miss Lillian Kent and Mr. Perey Taylor of Florsheim will be 
married in Bloor Street Presbyterian Church. Admission to 
the last mentioned ceremony will be by ticket. 

* 


Among the recent residents in East Rosedale are Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver Adams and their family, who have been for some 
time settled in one of the handsomest of the new houses in 
Glen road. I am told that Mrs. Adams is a Quebecker and 
has become immensely popular since her arrival in Toronto. 
On Tuesday afternoon a very charming tea was given by this 
hostess, who was assisted in receiving by her eldest daughter, 
both ladies being very smartly gowned in white. In the tea- 
room an unusually attractive party of young girls were with 
the two younger daughters of the house, looking after the 
guests very carefully. The tea-table was done in pink and 
white roses, and among the guests were Mrs. Becher and Miss 
Macklem of Sylvan Tower, Mrs. Hammond and Mrs. Mortimer 
Bogert, Mr. and Mrs. W. 8. Andrews of “Whispers,” Mrs. and 
Miss Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Burritt, Mr. Sherwood 
Hodgins, R.N., Mrs. Jarvis, Mrs. and Miss May Jarvis, Mrs. 
and Miss Muriel Smith, Mrs. and Miss Fuller, Mrs. and the 
Misses Massey, Mrs. Sutherland Macklem, Miss Phemie Smith, 
Mrs. and Miss Burrowes, Mrs. Johnstone, Mr. H. D. P. Arm- 
strong. 

> 

On Saturday evening one of the smart St. George street 
residences was the scene of a very handsome dinner at which 
Mrs. Hugh Sutherland, Mrs. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Laird, were 
guests of honor. The arrangement of the festive board was 
artistic and lovely, and the company most congenial, some 
twenty pleasant people altogether. 


The dashing “Red Feather,” De Koven’s last work, was en- 
joyed by appreciative audiences this week. The comedy runs 
to “de Dutch,” as the song says, and the prima donna has a 
capital presence, good expression and a voice which she knows 


how to use. On Tuesday evening I was glad to note, among 
the laughing audience, Mrs. Jim Foy (nee Croil), whose long 
and serious illness this winter has secluded her from the gay 
world. Mr. and Mrs. Downs, a young couple who were mar- 
ried last season, were also at the play on Tuesday night. Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Cox were in their box, and though the audience 
was not large it included enough hilarity for a bumper house. 
Such a good laugh is the knell of spring sickness. 
* 


Judging from the accounts reaching me from all sides, the 
big entertainment which is being gotten up for the consump- 
tive hospital at Weston will be exceedingly pretty. Massey 
Hall stage will enlarge its borders, and be built up with a 
broad central stairway, a small dais at the top done in quaint 
style, and all sorts of scenic attractions, a “garden wall,” and 
groves of verdure among other things. Mrs. G. A. Arthurs of 
Ravenswood has undertaken the arrangement and achieve- 
ment of this part of the show, which assures its beauty. There 
will be an illustration with poses and dances of the chan- 
sonettes of our nurseries, and Little Bo-Peep, Simple Simon, 
the King and Queen of Hearts, and the “Pretty Maid” will 
all be on deck for the first part of the programme. The 
second part will be “the Birth of Spring,” one of the loveliest 
and daintiest of spectacles. As usual, various contretemps 
have already changed the caste, which I shall not yet mention 
in detail, but it contains an aggregation of Toronto beauties 
not easily equalled. I hear two of the girls, one a debutante 
of the season, have actually contracted measles—a very nurs- 
ery complaint, loyally selected, no doubt, as most appropriate 
to the occasion. I hope none of the dear wee mites who are 
going to do a hoop drill will think it necessary to take whoop- 
ing cough. One can carry even a Mother Goose extravaganza 
beyond the limit. There are to be three evening entertain- 
ments (and an afternoon matinee of the first part of the pro- 
gramme for the wees who are not “in it”), which should be 
liberally patronized. The free consumptive hospital is a cry- 
ing need and will be a royal boon to many a suffering but 
curable creature in the years to come. 

* 






































Sir Charles and Lady Ross spent a few days in town last 
week, and on Friday Mrs. Mortimer Clark gave a luncheon at 
Government House in honor of Lady Ross. Those who had 
the honor of¢being invited to meet the charming Kentuckian 
were Mrs. Buchan, Mrs. Reaves, Mrs. Armstrong Black, Mrs. 
Agar Adamson, Mrs. J. I. Davidson, Mrs. VanKoughnet, Mrs. 
Charles Kingsmill, Mrs. Wallace Nesbitt, Mrs. W. H. Cawthra, 
Mrs. Victor Williams, Mrs. Herbert Mowat, Mrs. J. Mackenzie 
Alexander and Miss Bessie Macdonald. 

* 


On Thursday of this week Mrs. Mortimer Clark gave a 
luncheon to a number of older friends which, to those who 
know Toronto society, will be of special interest as a gather- 
ing of elderly ladies representing our old families. This not- 
able party included Mrs. Gordon Jones, Mrs. Winn, Mrs. 
(Sheriff) Jarvis, Mrs. Small, Mrs. Stephen Heward, Mrs. Bell, 
Mrs. Dalton, Mrs. Grant Macdonald, Mrs. G. W. Allan, Mrs. 
Thomas Moss, and Mrs. Gibson. Miss FitzGibbon and Miss 
Clark completed the party of fourteen. 


I have an apology, or rather three of them, to make, for 
inadvertently ante-dating by a full week the interesting cere- 
mony which takes place this evening at Trinity College. The 
first apology is, of course, to my indulgent readers, none of 
whom, I sincerely hope, were misled; the second is to myself, 
who only became aware of the mistake when sallying forth in 
war paint and feathers at nine o’clock to witness the cere- 
mony last Saturday, and the third is to those dear imaginative 
reporters whom I led into the awkwardness of describing on 
Monday an event which had not yet taken place. It is to- 
night that Dr. Clark’s portrait by Wyly Grier is to be un- 
veiled and presented to Trinity College, the gift of Mr. Suther- 
land Macklem. Carriages will enter at Queen street and 
guests will enter by the west wing. It is sure to be an ultra 
smart and very notable hour at Trinity College. 


* 


I am requested to announce the engagement of Dr. Mar- 
garet Macallum and Dr. Samuel Johnstone of Carlton street, 
whose marriage is to be celebrated on April 19th—next Tues- 
day. : 

® 


The marriage of Miss Maria A. Kynoch, daughter of Mr. 
William Kynoch of “La Esperanza,” Galt, and Mr. Campbell 
Ernest Magahy of Chicago, will take place at Galt on Monday 
week, April 25th, at 3 o’clock. 


* 
‘ 


The Society of Arts and Crafts has been very happy in its 
succession of hostesses for afternoon tea at the most interest- 
ing exhibition now in progress at the Art Gallery. A couple 
of the members each day take charge of the “so-English-you- 
know” tea drinking, and preside at a nice little table set in 
the lobby, while volunteer waitresses kindly invite all the 
visitors to take tea. The day after the private view Mrs. 
Agar Adamson, president of the Guild, and her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Cawthra, took this hospitable duty upon their hands. 
Mrs. DuVernet and Mrs. Eden Smith were hostesses on Fri- 
day. Mrs. H. S. Strathy and Mrs. Lefroy followed on Satur- 
day. Mrs. and Miss Janes were hostesses on Monday. On 
Tuesday Mrs. Hartley Dewart and Mrs. Van- 
Koughnet presided. On Wednesday Mrs. Murray 
Alexander, and Mrs. .Crawford Seadding poured tea. 
The exhibit continues to attract very favorable comment and 
is amply justifying it. The raffia baskets and hats have oc- 
casioned several queries as to the material of which they are 
made. Raffia is a fibre imported from Madagasear which 
takes dye very nicely, and is practically indestructible. Raffia 
hats began their rage last summer, when they sold as high as 
fifty dollars in wealthy cities south of us. 

* 


On Monday evening Professor Mavor gave a delightful 
dinner to some of the leading spirits in the Arts and Crafts 
Guild, which society, by the way, is greatly indebted to this 
learned and clever gentleman for a very excellent address 
upon the formation and progress of the parent society, which 
delighted his auditors one afternoon last week. A strong 
desire exists to see this able presentment of the subject in 
print. The dinner on Monday was, I hear, in honor of the 
president of the Toronto society, Mrs. Agar Adamson. 

* 


One of the nicest dances for young folks who are not yet 
presented to society was that given by Mrs. 8S. H. Janes for 
her niece, Miss Gladys Dixon, who is studying at Westborne 
Scheol, and a young girl friend, Miss Kathleen Nesbitt of 
Woodstock. Mrs. Janes received and the young girls whose 
holiday time was the raison d’etre of her kind hospitality 
looked very pretty in white silk and lace with blue. The 
young people danced in the Art Gallery, and a dainty supper 
was a much enjoyed part of an ideal “not out” dance. A few 
privileged elders also enjoyed the evening. Mr. and Miss 
Janes returned recently from their southern trip. 


cm 


A silver wedding celebration was carried out with great 
eclat at Wolseley Barracks, London, last week, when Colonel 
Young and his popular wife completed their twenty-fifth year 
of married life. A presentation of silver marked the annivers- 
ary. 


The Strolling Players found their Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternocus so crowded that they decided to raise the in- 
troduction fee for outsiders to 25 cents from 10 cents each. 
This rule has had the desired effect, and the habitues find roonr 
to be comfortable. 


His Excellency the Governor-General has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Horse Show Committee to attend the Show 
and will be present on two days. I am informed these will 
be Friday and Saturday, the 29th and 30th of this month. It 
is said Lady Eileen Elliot will accompany His Excellency, and 
presumably Mrs. Maude will also come, if her little child is 
well before then. Whoever may elect to visit us, their wel 
| come is keeping warm in anticipation. 

* 


The Patrons of the Extravaganza to be given at Massey 
Hall the three last days of next week are His Excellency the 
Governor-General and the Countess of Minto, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark, and the chaper- 
ones are Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. W. Crowther, Mrs. E. F. B. John- 
ston, Mrs. Greville Harston, Mrs. J. Mackenzie Alexander, 
Mrs. Spragge, Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. Robert A. Smith. 


The Misses Ball had half a dozen friends in for a cup of 


tea on Monday to bid them a very regretful farewell in their 
fine oldxhome. Colonel Cautley, Mr. and Mrs. Fleury, Mrs. 


. Totten and one or two others were there. 


Wm. Stitt & Co. 


Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS—Fancy Tweeds and Cloths for 
Tailor-made Dresses. 


HANDSOME IIATERIALS for Afternoon, Calling and 
Dinner Gowns. 


MILLINERY—Imported and Original Creations in Millinery 
READY-TO-WEAR HATS, 


GLOVES—Novelties in Gloves for our Easter Trade. 
CORSETS —The La Grecque and Lattice Ribbon C. B. Corset 


PARIS KID GLOVE STORE 


ll and 13 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
Telephone—-Main 888. ‘ 


A 3 2 
HOUSE 


decorated by us acquires a value either for 
possession or sale out of all proportion to the 
cost of the work. Keeping in touch with all 
that is latest and best in our special work, we 
can assure you of successful results. We can- 
not speak in too extravagant terms of our new 
seasons wall hangings and other materials. 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


The ELLIOTT & SON CO., Limited 
79 KING STREET WEST 


USEC OUEAC 
CUT GLASS ¥ 


The finest cut glass made in the world is 


Made in Canada 


We have one of the finest and largest 

cutting shops on the continent. As well 
as supplying the very best quality, we 
save you the American manufacturers 
profit and the duty. 


14-16 FRONT ST.E. 


Sun Burst 
Pleated Skirts 


Knife, Accor- 
dion, Sun Burst 
Pleated Frills. 


Sole agents 
for Featherbone 
of all grades. 


FEATHERBONE 
NOVELRY 
MEG. O,, sn 


46 Richmond St. 
West, TORONTO. 
Phone—Main 1833 


16 Birks’ Buliding, 
MONTREAL. 






























Horse Show==F lowers 
One Suggests the Other ve 


Long stemmed American Beauties, Lily-of- 
the-Valley, Carnations, Sweet Peas, and many 
other varieties for corsage or boutonnier. Send 
for descriptive price-list. 
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5 KING WEST, - - - TORONTO 








The Universal 
3 MINUTE 


Bread- Maker 


The hands do not touch 
the dough, whichis mixed 
and kneaded thoroughly 
in three minutes by this 
machine. Made of heavy 
tin and sheet steel, all 
parts tinned. We guar- 
antee this machine to 
mix and knead _ the 
bread per‘ectly in three 
minutes. 


RICE LEWIS & SON 


LIMITED 


Cor. King & Victoria Streets, TORONTO 


Universal Bread-Maker, 
$2.25 each. 
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SPECIAL 


Ladies’ Golf Jerseys 
and Sport Vests... 


a very large assortment 
of the latest varieties. 


Smart and Useful 


— plain and fancy knitted 
fine fingering wool. 


With sleeves, 
revers, collars, or fancy vests. 


$2.50, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00 


Ornamental buttons 


VESTS — Double or single 


breasted—no sleeves 
or collars, $1.75 each. 


JOHN CATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO. 
Established 1864. 








Dash 
Style 
« Perfect Fit 


The _ prepossessing 
features of  super- 
iority displayed in 


Skirt 
e 
Specialty 
— e 
Skirts 
We are skowing the 
newest materials and 
models designmed by 


us for modish folks. 
Your own 





material 
made up if desired. 


THE SKIRT SPECIALTY CO. 
64 King St. West Main 3249 


For the Sake of Your Hair 


COME TO ‘‘HOOPER’S” 
Our Hair Tonic has proved to be 
all that an ideal one ought to be. 

Price 50c. a Bottle. 





Our assortment of English and French 
hair brushes and combs is most complete. 


The HOOPER Co. 


LIMITED 
Established 
1835. 





43 King West 
467 Bloor West 





THOMAS’ 
English Chop House 
30 KING ST. WEST 








Gentlemen only. Thirty rooms 
at graduated prices. Special rates 
by the week. Dining-room open 
on Sundays. 
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There is a certain individuality 
about everything we sell.” We 
insist on getting styles that are 
“different ” 


shop around the more you'll be 


and the more you 


satisfied that we know what we’re 
about. 

Ladies will be interested in the 
New Cloak Department upstairs, 
representing the very latest novel- 
ties in waists; coats and wraps. 
The show window tells part of the 
story, but courteous salesmen will 
be only too pleased to show you 
the assortment in detail. 


84 and 86 Yonge Street | 





The marriage of Miss Ruth Helen 
Cameron, daughter of Mr. Lud. K. 
Cameron, to Mr. Melville Bertram, 
youngest son of Mr. John Bertram, took 
place on Thursday afternoon, in_ the 
Bloor Street Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
W.G. Wallace, D.D., and Rev. M. Tait 
of Claremont officiating. The bride wore 
a dress of white satin, with an over- 
dress and trimmings of Irish lace. A 
tulle veil with a wreath and a show- 
er bouquet of lily of the valley 
completed her costume. The maid 
of honor was Miss Gladys Cameron, 
and the bridesmaid Miss Ella Skin- 
ner, who wore extremely pretty 
gowns of white mousseline de soie over 
silk, and picture hats of shirred white 
chiffon over rose silk. with long ties of 
pink chiffon. They carried quaint pos- 
ies of violets and lily of the valley. The 
two flower-girls, the Misses Kathleen 
and Madeline Trotter, wore picture 
frocks of white organdie, with large 
poke bonnets of white silk, and carried 
white carnations and lilies. The best 
man was Mr. Norman Mathers, and 
the ushers Mr. G. Bertram of New 
York, Mr. G. Harwood, Pittsburg, 
Mr. Allan Pardoe and Mr. Thomas 
Macabe. After the ceremony a 
reception was held at the residence of 
the bride’s parents in Markham sireet, 
which was decorated with palms and 
lilies. Amongst the guests were Mr. 
John Cameron and Miss'Cameron, Mr. 
L. Harwood, Mrs. and Miss Love sf 
London, Rev. T. Martin and Mrs. Mar- 
tin of Streetsville, Rev. Murray Tait of 
Claremont, Mr. and Mrs. T. Bertram, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Clarke, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Bertram of Peterboro’, Dr. and 
Mrs. Trotter, Mr. G. S. Bastedo, Mr. 


and Mrs. G. Warwick, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester, Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
Brown, and others. The bride’s tra- 


veling dress was of cream canvas, with 
trimmings of turquoise, with toque to 
correspond, and a long traveling coat of 
silk. Mr. and Mrs. Melville Bertram 
will reside in Toronto. 

= 


The old adage, “The last is always 
the best,’ was certainly provea last 
Friday evening at McConkey’s, when 
the St. George’s Hockey Club enter- 
tained their friends at what all voted 
was the most enjoyable dance they had 
attended this season. D’Alesandro’s 
orchestra certainly outdid itself, and 
as encore after encore was given, one 
had but to look at the smiles which 
lighted the faces of the happy couples 
to see that they were enjoying them- 
selves to the fullest. The arrange- 
ments were perfect in every particular, 
and the committee is certainly to be 
congratulated on the brilliant way in 
which everything passed off. Another 
thing noticeable, and one of which 
everyone spoke, was the fact that the 
room was not crowded so as to make 
dancing a task rather than a pleasure. 
Mrs. Arthur Ardagh, who received the 
guests, was very prettily gowned in 
white and appropriately wore the club 
colors, yellow and black. Some of the 
guests were Miss Ardagh, Mrs. East- 
wood, Mrs. R. A. Donald, Dr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Pyne, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Massey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Fox, Mr. and Mrs. 
Draper, Miss Winnie Eastwood, Miss 
E. Eastwood, Miss Olive Logan, Miss 
Dolly Hopkins, Miss Bradburn of Pet- 
erboro, Miss Bessie Macorquodale, 
Miss Olive Hodgens, Miss Flo Lowndes, 
Miss Ross, Miss Irving, Miss Easson, 


Miss Davidson of Peterboro, the 
Misses’ Ritchie, Miss Morrison of 
Owen Sound, Miss Eola Evans, 


Miss Akers, Miss Bruce Fraser, Miss 
Hilda McFarlane, the Misses Gallagher, 
the Misses Foley, Miss Cosbie, Miss 
Wheaton, Miss Kavanagh and Miss 
Flett, Dr. Hawke, Messrs. Percy Ed- 
wards, Irving Ardagh, “Chummy” Hill, 
Jack Hynes, Don Bremner, George 
Chadwick, W. Hodgens, Charles Web- 
ster, Eric Hamber. R. Moody, Dr. R. 
M. Peacock, Messrs. Hammond, W. J. 
Morrison, Frank Morrison, Len Mor- 
rison, Harold Franks, Harold Mara, 
Frank Wheaton, Star Benson, J. Big- 
ley, James Moodie of Hamilton, T. C. 
Irving, jr., W. Irving of Hamilton, B. 
Short, George Hynes, Norman Mather, 
W. Gallow, Arthur Husband, Dr. Alex. 
MacKenzie, and Herman Anderson. 
a 


A delightful parlor concert was held 
on Tuesday night at the home of Mrs. 
George Ross, the Post-Office. Adelaide 
street east. under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Metropolitan 
Church. and was well patronized by a 
large, fashionable and appreciative au- 
dience. The commodious concert-room, 
which was beautifully decorated, was 
crowded to the doors. while those who 
were unable to obtain seats promen- 
aded the large corridors and adjoining 
drawing-room and library. It can be 
safely stated that this was the most 
successful concert ever given by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. The Rev. Mr. 
fparling occupied the chair. Mr. W. H. 
Elliott, vice-principal of the Normal 
School, delivered a delightful lecture on 
the “Study of Nature,” illustrated by 
many curious specimens. Mr. Elliott 
dealt with his subject in his usual 
pleasing style, engaging the close and 
interested attention of the audience. 
Mrs. A: W. Palmer, leading soprano 
soloist of Hamilton, charmed the audi- 
ence with her sweetly powerful and 
expressive voice, and kindly responded 
to numerous encores, the following be- 
ing some of the selections rendered: 
“Stolen Wings.’ Willeby; “Ich liebe 
dich,” Greig; “The Rose In the Gar- 
den,’ Nerdlinger. Mr. Walter Sparks, 
Toronto’s favorite baritone; Mr. W. P. 
Thornloe, tenor; Miss Dawson, con- 
tralto, and little Miss Gladys Welsh, 
elocutionist. also contributed to the 
evening’s enjoyment. The splendid or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Sunday 
School, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor James Carter, rendered a choice 
programme of popular music during the 
evening. Mrs. Walter Sparks was ac- 
companist. The ladies of the society 
passed a hearty vote of thanks to all 
taking part, and especially to Mrs. Ross 
for placing her beautiful home at their 
disposal, and for her labor in making 
the concert such a grand success, 

« 


Mr. Marshall Stanbury is out of town 
on a trip to Ottawa, Montreal and Que- 
bec. 

- 

Mr. G. R. R. Cockburn returned from 

Virginia on Tuesday. 


Mrs. H. D. Warren sailed last Satur- 
day for Naples. Miss Rose Chadwick 
is leaving immediately for England. In 
the meantime she has been visiting 
Mrs. Pepler, 600 Spadina avenue. Mr. 
Thrift Burnside has gone to England. 
Mr. Kenneth McLeod of Detroit has 
been visiting relatives in Crescent road 
and has returned home. Mr. Charles 
McLeod, 26 Crescent road, has been 
quite ill. Another invalid has been Mr. 
W. Goulding of St. George street, who 
has been laid up with a siege of grippe, 
and has been much missed from the re- 
unions of the Strolling Players, to 
whom he is so good a friend. Mrs. 
Nordheimer of Glenedyth is in New 
York. Miss Elsie Thorne has returned 
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from Boston. Miss Muriel Featherston- 
haugh has returned from Montreal. 
= 


The engagement is announced of 
Miss Louise Mullins, daughter of Mr. 
H. A. Mullins, Winnipeg, and Mr. Har- 
old L. Edmunds, accountant, of the 
Bank of Commerce, Berlin, formerly of 
Winnipeg. The wedding is to take 
place in June. 

= 

Mrs. A. Burgess Barry of Spadina 
avenue gave a delightful progressive 
euchre party on Friday evening, in 
honor of Miss Smythe of New York, 
who received with the hostess, daintily 
gowned in ruched white silk organdie 
and Valenciénnes lace. The guests in- 
cluded the’ Misses Ross, Miss Tootie 
Millar, Miss Emily Watt, Miss Darling, 
Miss Ethelwyn Bradshaw, Miss Evans, 
Miss Grant of Hamilton, Miss Aimee 
Buckner, Miss Ethel Campbell, Miss 
Mitchell, Mr. W. S. Fielding, Mr. Cam- 
eron of Ottawa, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Harry 
Kelso, Dr. Snell, Mr. Norwood Black- 
more, Mr. Jack Ross, Mr. Bradiey, Mr. 
Lamport, and Mr. Grant-Miller. 








This has been terrned an “age of lux- 
ury,’’ when people of all classes have 
spent much more time and care in im- 
proving their homes than was formerly 
the case. Nothing has contributed so 
ynuch to the satisfaction of improving 
the home surroundings as the electric 
light. It brightens the home and, by 
its many advantages from a standpoint 
of healthfulness and cleanliness, adds 
very largely to the luxury of city life. 
The local electric light company has 
done much to aid Toronto people in 
getting dainty and artistic lighting ef- 
fects from their electric lighting by the 
establishment of its art showrooms in 
Adelaide street east. It is well worth 
a visit to these rooms to see the art 
fixtures recently imported from Eng- 
land. 


oo 


Modern medicinal science has agreed 
that natural remedial agents are most 
efficacious when properly applied. The 
“St. Catharines Well’ is one of Na- 
ture’s boons to tired humanity. At 
“The Welland” will be found an ideal 
resort for the tired brain worker, or 
the sufferer from the ills of life. Sun 
parlors, roof promenade and beautiful 
surroundings. Before going south to 
expensive resorts secure a booklet from 
“The Welland,” St. Catharines, or G. T. 
Bell, general passenger agent of Grand 
Trunk Railway, Montreal, Que. 


—-— — 


Their Meeting. 








She (flushing expectantly)— Fred 
Smithers, as I live! Poor fellow—it 
saddens me to think how broken up he 
was over my refusal. He (wrinkling 
forehead)—Where in thunder have I 
seen that woman _ before?—Brooklyn 
“Life.’’ 





An Extra Fork. 





The laundress’ little daughter had 
been allowed to peep into the dining- 
room, where the table was set for a 
dinner party. ‘And, mamma,” she said 
later, “every plate had two forks by 
it. What was that for?” “You don’t 
know the way of your betters, child,” 
replied the laundress; “the extra fork 
is in case they drop one on the floor.’’— 
Detroit ‘Free Press.” 





Patti’s Receipts. 





Patti’s total receipts for her tour, 
now ended, are said to have been two 
hundred thousand dollars for forty con- 
certs, leaving her manager probably 
twenty-five thousand dollars out of 
pocket. She cancelled ten engagements 
en route, and left unvisited the South, 
where she was to have given ten more 
concerts, 





Queer Coach Road in Europe. 





In the old days of canal voyaging 
captains of boats were not infrequently 
asked to give a wayfarer a lift. The 
man was asked if he was willing to 
work his passage. If he said “Yes,” he 
was put to work driving the horses. In 
Europe, it seems, a similar custom is 
practiced on paying coach passengers. 

In the Pyrenees there is a coach road 
between two villages, one on each side 
of a mountain 16,000 feet high. After 
the coach has proceeded a little dis- 
tance and reached the steep part of the 
ascent, the conductor begs the passen- 
gers to get out, so as to ease the horses. 
They are even requested to push behind 





Are You 
Satisfied ? 


RE you satis- 
fied with your 
RARE] Present = sup- 
mie? ply of visiting 
cards? If not, our 
work will please you. 
Copperplate engraving 
as produced in our sta- 
tionery department is 
pronounced by critics 
to represent the high- 
est standard of excel- 
lence. Each letter is 
clean cut and uniform 
in size, yracefully 
shaded and accurately 
spaced. 





For $1.00 we furnish 100 
choicest quality visiting 
cards, printed directly from 
the plate. 


RYRIE BROS., 


Jewelers and Society 
Stationers, 


TORONTO. 





Parlors 


No Heavy 
Expenses 


Jas. D. Bailey 


JEWELER 
75 Yonge, cor. King 




































O’KEEFE’S 
Liquid Extract of Malt 


If you do not enjoy 
your meals and do not 
sleep well, you need 

e’s Liquid Ex- 
tract of Malt. 

The Diastase in the 
Malt aids digestion, and 
the Hops insures sound 
sleep, 

One bottle every two 
days in doses of a wine- 
glassful after each meal 
and at bed-time will re- 
store your appetite, give 
you refreshing sleep and 


ild up your general 
health, . 









¢. LLOYD WOOD, Wholesak 
General Agent. 


Druggist, 
TORONTO 





ook fescriptions 


ANDREW JEFFREY, 


Yonge and Carleton Streets, 








Invitations \¢ .¢ 
Announcements, 
Cake-Boxes \¢ .¢ 





Send for our samples 
and prices, stating 
quantity probably re- 
quired. 


Bain Book and Stationery Co., 
96 Yonge St., Toronto. 


DIAMONDS 


There is no guess-work about 
the quality of diamonds you 
may chance to purchase here. 


Our Diamond Rings, for 
instance, offer the best 
opportunity for the pro- 
spective buyer to see that 
not elsewhere in Canada 
are diamonds intrinsical- 
ly worth as much as when 
purchased from us. 


Our claim, that we offer a 
larger gem at a stated price 
than is ordinarily sold, is true, 
and becoming more generally 
known than ever. 


B. & H. B. KENT 


YONGE ST. 
144 YononTO.. 
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The Acknowledged 
Leader in Eye-Glasses 


The Genuine Improved 


SHUR-ON 
The Culverhouse Optical Co, 


LIMITED 
OPTOMETRISTS 
Phone M, 4556 


72 Yonge Street, Toronto. 





and help the poor animals to drag the 
huge vehicle uphill. 

When at last the summit js reached, 
each traveler, wiping from his forehead 
drops of sweat as big as kidney beans, 
congratulates himself on the breezy 
ride down the step slopes of the de- 
scent which awaits him. 

There is where he makes a mistake, 
for the conductor, with a sweet smile, 
begs the gentlemen to be kind enough 
to hang on to the coach behind, and act 
the part of a Westinghouse air-brake, 
or else the horses may be injured. 

In this manner the terminus of the 
line is reached, the passengers having | 
pushed the coach all the way up one) 
side of the mountain, and held it back ; 
all the way down the other. | 

In spite of this there is a rush for 
places on the coach daily, as there has | 
been for half a century.—‘Spare Mo- | 
ments.” 


—<. - —_—— 


Reasonable. 

“So you're living in the country now. 
Do you find it a great saving? “Yes, 
indeed! You can run your motor car } 
over a whole family out there for a | 
couple of sovereigns.’’—‘‘Illustrated | 
News.” 





acta ia hina serie 
Original Descent. 

Mrs. Mushroom—That’'s a very pretty 
dinner service you've got, Mrs. Line- 





age. 
Mrs. Lineage—Yes, those are some 
| specimens of our family heirlooms. 


They have ben in our family for gener- 
ations. You see, each piece bears our 
family crest. 

Mrs. Mushroom—That’s just splendid! 





FRY’S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


Amost delicious confection. 


MILK COCOA 


Made in a minute with boiling water, 


Unsurpassed for purity and delicacy. 


BEST DEALERS SELL THESE 











W.H.Lee’s 
King Edward Drug Store 


Now Has a 
Full Line of 
Huyler’s 
Confectionery 


~__ 
ar 


Call and see our stock 
of Imported Perfumes. 


’Phone orders promptly 


delivered. 


OPEN ALL 





Old and young will feel the 
benefit in improved digestion, 
better health and vigor, by 
using 


Cowati's 


Perfection 


Cocoa 


(Maple Leaf Label) 





The COWAN COMPANY, Limited, | 


Toronto 




























By appointment purveyors to His Excellency 
the Governor-General. 
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HARRY WEBB 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Caterers 


For Weddings, Banquets, 
Receptions, and all classes 
of entertainments in town 
or country. 

Catalogue Free 





447 YONGE STREET, TORONTO | 








Rare 
Old 
China 


We received some time 
ago a shipment of rare old 
porcelain from Britain. 
Several pieces have been 
already picked up by cus- 
tomers but a number still 








remain. Those who are in 
search of unusual adorn- 
ments for the home are 
They 


asked to inspect. 
are on the first floor. 








Wanless & Co. 


ARTISTIC JEWELERS 
Established 1840 


168 Yonge St., Toronto 











But wait till you see the family china 
I’ve ordered. I'm going to have a dif- 
ferent family crest on each plate. 











Impatient. 
“M-m-y d-d-dear, I 1-l-love you! 
W-w-will you be—” began Mr. M. Pedi- 
ment. 


“That will do,” replied the proud 
beauty, “I do not care to be wooed on 
the instalment plan.’ 


NIGHT. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Fashions for 
Hair-Dressing 


Nowhere in America can you find Par- 
lors like ours, where the very smartest 
styles in vogue are introduced immediately 
they are received from the centers of the 
art—Paris, London and New York. 

There is always a large stock of ladies 
and gentlemen's Hair Goods of the finest 
quality to be had at 


Dorenwend’s 
103-105 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


Your Hair, Ladies 


In what condition is it at the present 
| | time, and what are you doing to help 
| | and preserve it ? 
| Do you know that for the trouble ot 
| | writing a postal-card to 


|| THE PEMBER STORE. 
127-129 Yonge Street, 
TORONTO, 


| | that you will receive a handsome book- 
let telling of the newest Hair Fash- 
fons and describing how you may 
have an exquisite Pompadour 
|] Bang or Natural Wavy Hair 
|| Switch delivered to 
through the mails ? 
our guarantee. 


you F safely 
Our reputation is 











The Fashionable Store 
For Ladies of Fashion 


For everything pertaining to Ladies 
Hair Goods the name of Jahn & Son is an 
absolute guarantee of quality and style. 

Our Hair-Dressing and Manicuring 
Parlors are favorites of Toronto's society 
leaders—only expert operators are em- 
ployed in them. ‘Phone Main 2283. 

We recently secured a splendid assort- 
ment of the latest French Twist Combs 
‘‘my lady” should not fail to inspect these. 


JAHN & SON 


73% KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 





The Corset Specialty Co. 


112 Yonge St. Toronto. 
rst Floor over Singer Office. 


Manufacturers of Corsets 
and Health Waists made 
to fit the figure by expert 
designers. Light weight 
with strong, pliable bon- 
ing. Hose supporters 
attached. 

Imported Corsets alwaysin stock. 
Repairing and refitiing of any 


make of corsets neatly done. 
Reliable agents wanted. 











+ 
Stationery 
A carefully selected stock in all the 
leading shapes and sizes. 


Special attention given to embossing 
and card printing. 


MISS E. PORTER 


Phone— Main 2904. 47 KING 8ST. WEST 








L. A. STACKHOUSE 
MANICURING and CHIROPODY 


For ladies, gentlemen and children. Corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails. and all foot troubles successfully 
treated, Telephone for appointments Main 188s. 


166 King St. West (Opposite Princess Theater) 





















The ladies of Toronto and visiting 
friends are invited to inspect our offices, 
which have recently undergone a com- 
plete change, and are just completed. 

Our Spring opening commences Mon- 
day, April 18th, and will continue for two 
weeks, and we shall be glad to meet all 
of our patrons and friends, and also those 
who would like to know about Viavi. 
You will receive an hearty welcome, and 
will be made comfortable. 

Viavi parlors are always open, and 
being centrally located are convenient 
for meeting friends. 

Viavi Literature can always be had 
free, and we always take pleasure in ex- 
plaining about Viavi, which has brought 
so much good health, good cheer and 
happiness into the world. 





The Toronto Viavi Co. 


Suite L, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Elevator, West Entrance. ‘Phone—Main 3049 


Break up your Cold at 
Cook’s Turkish Baths. 








The very best way to cure a cold is a 
Cook's Turkish Bath. Break away from 
your office about 4 o’clock and come 
down here and before 6 p.m. you can have 
your cold broken. 

If you want to stay all night we can 
give you as tasty a supper as you want to 
eat and a cozy quiet room to sleep in. 

Prices, 6 to 9 p.m., 75c. Before 6 p.m., 
during day, and all night, including 
sleeping accommodation, $1.00. 


Cook’s Turkish Baths 


202-204 King Street West, Toronto 











a season, 
the fault of your 
rters 


long for the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Has a wonderful new clasp-fastener 
that cannot tear the finest stockings 
It will save you Many a new pair 

At all dry goods stores 


Cc. H,. WESTWOOD & CO., LINITED 
Agents for Canada 
72 and 74 Bay St., Toronto 











Cold Extremities 


SURE INDICATION OF 


Feeble Heart Action 


oun TREATMENT 


increase Your Vitality. 





Purifying the Blood 
B Cleansing the Pores 


Enlivening the Circulation. 





LADIES AND CHILDREN ONLY. 


FLORENCE M. WELCH 


Medical Electrician 
BANK OF HAMILTON CHAMBERS 


Corner Entrance Queen and Spadina. 





St. George Apartments. 
Three roomed flat to let for short time, 


furnished. Apply E. H. BICKFORD, 
St. George Apartments. 


ART POTTERY 


Pieces Suitable for Wedding Gifts 
=) 














WILLIAM JUNOR 
88 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 


Fish Meals 


as well as other 


Lunches and Dinners 


are again served 
in first class style at 


MRS, MEYER’S PARLORS 


SUNNYSIDE 
‘Phone Parkdale 905. 








they will find they gain nothing 
disdain and prove nothing but their 


ton, has been quietly known for some 
weeks, and friends of the young people 
have been offering hearty congratula- 
tions. In this case one may almost 
supplement congratulations to the hap- 


since, and Hamilton’s loss was Toron- 
to’s gain. 
s 

Mrs. Fred Tate, Crawford street, en- 
tertained some of her daughter’s young 
friends at luncheon on Thursday of last 
week, in honor of Miss Dorothy Aylmer 
of Peterboro. 

Miss Muriel Foster, the charming and 
brilliant Englishwoman who made so 
many warm friends and admirers here 
on the occasion of her first visit with 
Madame Albani two years ago, will ar- 
rive in town on Saturday, and will be 
the guest of Mr. George Beardmore at 
Chudleigh, remaining over Monday, 
when she sings at Massey Hall. 


Social and Personal. 
_— 

The engagement of Mr. Featherstone 
Aylesworth, only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen B. Aylesworth, to Miss Gladys 
Burton, daughter of Mrs. Warren Bur- 

On Wednesday, April 6, a quiet wed- 
ding took place at Buffalo, N.Y., when 
Mr. Arthur J. Jackson and Miss Maud 
Marie Murphy, fourth daughter of the 
late James A. Murphy of Toronto, were 
married. 

* 

The following has appeared in a lead- 
ing New York paper: “It is said by one 
of the trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital that it is his belief that John 

D. Rockefeller’s donation of $500,000 to 
the hospital was influenced by Dr. Wil- 
liam Osler’s book, ‘The Practice of 
Medicine’ This book fell into the hands 
of Mr. Gates, who has much to do with 
the distribution of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
charities, and he read it with such in- 
terest that he recommended its perusal 
to Mr. Rockefeller. In a short time Mr. 
Rockefeller made several gifts to medi- 
cal research, and followed these with 
the donation to the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital.”’ 
= 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Os- 
ler, who has attained to such a high 
degree of eminence in his profession in 
the United States, has not taken out 
papers as an American citizen, but that 
he remains loyal to Canada, who is 
proud to claim him as one of her sons. 

= 

The rooms of the new Ladies’ Club in 
Toronto street are quite charming, and 
will prove a haven of rest to many 
tired shoppers in the future. The club 
is to be formally opened next Tues- 
day. 

- 

\ correspondent writes: ““‘Why is it so 
many women assume a bored and apa- 
thetic or even a supercilious expression 
when they bow to exchange a greeting. 
Is it because they think to ‘assume a 
virtue if they have it not?’ and fondly 
believe that to ‘look down’ on their ac- 
quaintances prove them to be above 
them? or is it only the outward and 





visible sign of the inward crankiness? 


Let those whom the ‘cap fits’ see to it, 


surly temper when they practise a nod 
of insolent pertness or weary indiffer- 
ence instead of diligently acquiring a 
gracious inclination of the head. Such 
a greeting goes far to oil the wheels of 
life for friends and acquaintances, and 
is an index to the gracious spirit of 
those souls that pass in the street.”’ 
* 

St. Luke’s Church was the scene on 
Wednesday afternoon of a quiet but 
very prety wedding, when Miss Mer- 
riall Patton, youngest daughter of the 
late Alfred M. Patton, was married to 
Mr. Eugene Clarence Holmes of San 
Francisco. The bride, who was unat- 
tended, and was given away by her 
uncle, Rev. H. B. Patton of. Prescott, 
wore a most becoming white gown, 
very simply made, with white picture 
hat of maline and chiffon, and carried 
a magnificent cluster of violets. The 
groom’s gift to her was a heart-shaped 
brooch of pearls and diamonds. Rev. 
Dr. Langtry performed the ceremony 
and during the service an exquisite ac- 
companiment of soft music was played 
by Mr. Morton Jones. In addition to 
the usual ‘‘Lohengrin” and Mendels- 
sohn wedding marches, a selection of 
special interest was a beautiful tran- 
scription of one of Allitsen’s songs, a 
song in which the bride’s glorious voice 
has often been heard. No invitations 
were issued, but a few friends had been 
asked informally, and a jolly party of 
about fifty enjoyed an informal recep- 
toin after the ceremony at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother. Among 
those present were Dr. and Mrs. Lang- 
try and Miss Langtry, Rev. Septimus 
and Mrs. Jones. the Misses Jones, Mrs. 
and Miss Hoskin, Mrs. and Miss Maule, 
the Misses Symons, Mr. W. B. Ray- 
mond, Mrs. Graham Thompson, Mrs. G. 
Colley Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Acton Bur- 
rows, Rev. Silva White and Mrs. White, 
Mrs. and Miss Sait, Mr. E. M. Sait, 
Mrs. E. E. A. DuVernet, Mr. Merrick, 
Miss Acres, Miss Lou Patton, the Misses 
Lefroy. 

s 

The Ladies Club, under the direction 
of several able committees, has become 
a real thing of beauty, decorators and 
furnishers having done their best with 
the erstwhile quiet and uninteresting 
apartments. Everyone has been aware 
of their hard work and earnest atten- 
tion to many details which only women 
of taste and culture can properly ap- 
preciate and consider. To the workers 
belong the laurels. 

. 

On Monday a number of Miss Alleyne 
Jones’ friends gave her a very happy 
surprise by arriving at her home, pre- 
pared for an evening of seven-hand 
euchre, four tables of which game were 
soon arranged. The party was arranged 
quite unknown to the fair girl in whose 
company her friends desired to spend 
one mote happy evening before her de- 
parture of New York, which took place 
on Thursday. Mr. and Mrs. Alphonse 
Jones received the young people with 
great cordiality, and, assisted by their 
married daughters, Mrs. Herbert 
Hulme and Mrs. Douglas Ridout, en- 
tered into the “surprise’’ on the last of 
their three daughters. Miss Alleyne is 
making a great success of her profes- 
sion, and is quite devoted to it. The 
two young matrons laughingly receive 
the assurances of their friends that 
their success in their chosen life-work 
is quite as brilliant and admirable. 
There are not two more exemplary mis- 
tresses of pretty homes and mothers of 
lovely children in Toronto than Mrs. 
Hulme and Mrs. Ridout. 

. 

Mrs. Stephen Haas returned this week 
from a three weeks’ visit to Atlantic 
City. 

. 

The concert of the National Choir, as- 
sisted by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson, 
Mr. Arthur Beresford and the ever-wel- 
come pianist, Sherwood, was a great 
success on Wednesday night, where a 
fair-sized and very responsive audience 
enjoyed a capital programme. The 
“Death of Minnehaha” is almost too 
pathetic and intense a bit of composi- 


komis, the dragging tramp of famished 
py “futur” of fascinating Miss Burton] piawatha, the wild voice of the dying 
by the same to the lady herself, for Mr. | sxeleton Minnehaha, which brings him | 
Aylesworth is one of the rising young | qashing home in terror to find her 
men of his profession, and a very g00d | prave, sweet spirit fled, and the gloom 
fellow, popular to an unusual degree. | of his seven days’ watch at her feet— 
Miss Burton and her mother took up| voiceless, almost lifeless, smites upon 
their residence in Toronto some time| the soul like a pall of dread. I have not 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


tion to be calmly dissected and criti- 
cized. One feels that it would be a re- 
lief to tell of its tears, its sorrow, its 





Early Shopping 







wailing and .its wringing of the heart, Helps Early 
rather than remark that the music is Closing. 
perfect and the choir able to do it great Store Closes 
justice. For it is not the white-gowned Daily at 






women and black-coated men one sees 
or hears, but the moaning of the pines, 
the howl of starving wolves, the glint- 
ing of icicles, and the sobs of old No- 


5 p.m. 


words to describe the thing i listened 
to, but it seemed a very wondrous and 
truthful and heart-breaking bit of tra- 
gedy indeed. When the clouds lifted 
and other numbers relieved the gloom 
one could admire the singing of the so- 
prano, who was a dashing personage in 
black lace and silver, with deep red 
roses in a breast-knot and wreath and 
a charming face, dignified and gracious. 
Mr. Beresford and Mr. Sherwood gave 
us of their best, and the orchestra 
played grave or gay in charming wise. 
Among the audience were his Honor 
and Mrs. Mortimer Clark, the Misses 
Clark and Commander Law, Miss Mel- 
vin Jones, Mrs. E. F. B. Johnston, Mr. 
Wisner, Mr. W. D. Matthews, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willmott Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Byron Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Skey, Mr. Lissant Beardmore, _ the 
Misses Rolland Hills, Mr. E. S. Cox, 
Miss Cox, Miss Kathleen O’Hara and 
Miss Leverich, the young people in 
very handsome evening gowns; Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Webb, Professor. and Mrs. 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Scholfield, 
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The Horse Show 
Will Soon 
Be On. 
Here Are 
Timely 
Hints. 


O. 


LIMITED 








Stylish Street Hats 


THE KIND ALL WOMEN WEAR MOST OF THE TIME 
THE KIND MOST WOMEN WEAR ALL OF THE TIME 


in view. 


requirements. 





All the more reason why it should be fashioned with 
special attention to grace, elegance, exclusiveness, refine- 
ment, and EATON Street Hats combine Practicality 
with Poetry—satisfy as to Service as well as Style. The 
color is lasting—the materials are durable—there is care 
and thoroughness put into them all. 

Our Spring Hats were designed with Becomingness 
The new colorings are such that they blend 
| perfectly with almost any costume. 


: The services of the Eaton designers and trimmers are always at your 
disposal in the adaptation of any of the prevailing modes to your individual 





Elegant Street Hats for Every-day Wear. 





the bride, very prety in an exceedingly ate 
smart gown; Miss Alice Buckwell, Mr. 
Harvey Skey, Mr. and Mrs. Austin of 
“Spadina,’”” Mr. and the Misses Nord- 
heimer of Glenedyth, Mr. and Miss 
Gladys Nordheimer, Mrs. VanKough- 
net, Mrs. Hammond and Miss Butler, 
the Misses McCutcheon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Beatty, Mrs. and Miss Aileen 
Gooderham, Dr. Thorburn, Mr. Geary, 
Mr. Archibald, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. ae — —— 
James Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Haydn 
Horsey, Mrs. Mulock, Mrs. and Miss 
Hedley, Professor and Mrs. Ramsay 
Wright, Mrs. Stewart Gordon and Miss 
Grace Lowry, Mrs. and Miss Gzowski, _ 
Mrs. Grasett, Miss Holland, Mrs. Eus- 
tace Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mack- 
lem, Miss Dallas, Mr. Grier, Miss Dick- 
son, Mrs. and Miss Grindlay, Mr. and 
Miss Henderson, Miss Mockridge, Miss 
Margaret Thomson, Professor Lacy, 
Mr. W. R. Wadsworth, Canon and Mrs. 
Welch, Dr. Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Fleming, the Misses Merritt, « 
Dr. and--Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Sweatman, 


Ready-to-Wear Hat. 


braid. 
ornament and dainty wings. 


stunning, is it not? 


two quills. 


No. 288.—The upper picture shows a Ladies’ and Misses’ 


*Twas trimmed in our own workroom— 
that means by experts, by artists. 


The shape is fancy chip 


There’s a large two-tone bow, with a handsome 


é | It is superbly stylish—a most 
becoming outing hat. In black, and all the Spring shades.. $2.50 


| 
= 


Eaton-Designed *°™ Latest World Models. 


No. 287.—The young lady on the right is wearing one of our 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Hand-made Street Hats. 





It comes in black §) 40 





the Misses 


toger, Mrs. Hargraft, and 
Mr. Creelman. 


z Send for new Boo 


Captain John C. Law, R. G., son of 
Commander Law, has been notified 
from the War Office of his appointment 
to a berth in the East African Protec- 
torate. 


* 


About forty notices from hostesses “So 
who are discontinuing their reception 


“days’’ have been telephoned or sent in. eiad 

I ask forbearance from all as our space I went 
is limited, and I do not care to make 
distinctions. to 


i : : %o 
Miss Florence Turner is to give an in- Eaton's. 


teresting piano recital at the Normal 
School next Tuesday evening. Miss 
Adamson, Mr. David Ross and Mr. 
Frank Welsman (accompanist), will as- 
sist. At the National Chorus concert 
on Wednesday a man was telling me 
how charmed he was with Mr. Wels- 
man’s playing in Chatham on the occa- 
sion of a recent recital there. 
* 


I am glad to note that Mrs. J. K. 
Kerr of Rathnelly has returned home, 
quite restored by hér Southern trip. 

* 


Miss Ruby Reynolds, one of the sea- 
son’s buds, was given a matinee euchre 
birthday party one day this week at 
her mother’s beautiful home in Rose- 
dale. 

= 

Mrs. James Scott and Mrs. Hal Osler 
were hostesses at the Arts and Crafts 
five-o’clocker on Thursday. 

= 


Mrs. Howland Gillespie, a bride of 
this season, received on Tuesday after- 
noon at her apartments, 74 St. George 
street. Her sisters-in-law, the Misses 
Gillespie and Miss Helen Boomer, as- 
sisted, and Miss Helliwell and Miss E. 
McArthur poured tea. Mrs. Gillespie 
looked quite lovely in her robe des 
noces of white crepe de soie and lace, 
A new home for Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
lespie is in course of completion in Hur- 
on and Dupont streets. 

= 


The attendance at the Wednesday 
“matinee musicale” at the Strolling 
Players’ studio was very much smaller 
than last week, but the object of tne 
club in raising the entrance fee to out- 
siders on Wednesday and Saturday was 
for the distinct purpose of moderating 
the rush on those days, as the club was 
dreadfully overcrowded. The air of 
Bohemia, which means the same thing 
as ease and comfort in this club, has 
grown so native to its members that 
they one and all decided against the 
formal concert which had been ar- 
ranged for the 26th in Massey Hall, and 
a promenade concert at the Temple 
Assembly Room will take its place. 
Members will each have two tickets 
for disposal, and no doubt the concert 
will be most successful. I regret to 
hear that the illness of Mrs. Klingen- 
feld has called Herr Klingenfeld (the 
conductor of the Strolling Players’ or- 
chestra) to New York very suddenly. 

. 


Price $12.00 


have many French and French-loving 
folk here, who will enjoy the witty 
Frenchwoman should she visit us. I 
am not at all sure whether she will do 
so, hut if she does, you have had the 
correct tip, mes amis! 

> 


Mrs. Janes has sent out invitations 
to an evening of music on April 25, 
from nine to twelve o’clock. The beau- 
tiful art gallery and music-room at her 
residence is an ideal place for such an 
evening, as all her friends know, and 
something good is sure to be offered 
them in that line on the 25th. 

. 


Colonel Otter, D.O.C., has made very 
satisfactory progress after his serious 
accident, and this week has been sitting 
up and able to see a few friends. His 
good recovery has lifted a great anxie- 
ty from many warm friends and ad- 
mirers, who all join in hearty wishes 
for a speedy and complete cure. I be- 
lieve the colonel will go away soon on 
leave for a change of air and scene. 

a 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hunter have 
returned from the South and are at the 
Arlington. Mr. and Mrs. Colin Gordon 
are going to England. On their return 
Miss Kathleen Gordon will accompany 
them. Mrs. Harman is visiting friends 
in Montreal. 


The marriage of Miss Helen Moorsom, 
niece of the Misses McCutcheon, to 
Captain Cecil Gaunt, 4th Dragoon ‘ 
Guards, too lace , a. 

took pl — ently in inate The marriage of Miss Edith E. Less- 
lie, niece of Colonel J. I. Davidson, and 
sister of Mrs. R. McCulloch of Galt, to 
Mr. J. Ferguson MacGregor took place 
at Mr. McCulloch's residence on Wed- 
nesday at one _ o'clock, Rev. R. E. 
Knowles of Knox Chuch officiating. 
Miss Mary Davidson was her cousin's 
bridesmaid and Mr. Gordon MacGregor, 
brother of the groom, was best man. 
The news of this marriage will recall 
to many a reader the charming bride 
hand, but mention numbers which im- | 0f 4 few years ago, our own “Bonnie 
pressed me. Miss Hagarty played one | Lessiie’’ now Mrs. Bob McCulloch. 
selection—a Schumann bit, I think. Af- ° 
ter the concert Mrs. Dickson gave a 
pretty tea to such of the audience as 
had time to stay, many being due at 
other teas and at the matinee at the 
Players’ studio, which was well filled. 

o 

Should Madame Marie Petite come to 
town to give one of her delightful | have taken Mrs. Boulton’s house, 107 St. 
French conferences at the King Ed-| Vincent street. 
ward, I should like to forewarn my ® 
friends of a treat in store for them. 
Madame is young, fascinatingly clever 
and taking, dresses charmingly, and 
has made a huge success in New York, 
whence some of my most cherished cri- The sale of 
tics have written me In her praise. We 


Quite a huge crowd was at St. Mar- 
garet’s College on Saturday last to hear 
the closing concert of the Woman's 
Musical Club, and the seating capacity 
of the double concert hall was fully 
taxed. The programme was much en- 
joyed; pretty Miss Lora Newman 
played splendidly the closing number. 
A well-blended quartette sang, and 
Miss Keating and her harp were wel- 
come. I have not the programme at 


tngland and Germany. They will visit 
Mrs. Wiehmeyer, formerly Miss Mara, 
a popular Toronto girl, who met her 
fate while studying music in Leipzig. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Houston of Montreal 


a greeting received on Thursday morn- 
ing during the snowstorm. 
+ 


Horse Show boxes, 
which seems to be, like Easter, a mov- 


. 








Mrs. and Miss Mara have sailed for | 





“T wish you a Merry Christmas!” was | 





klet of Spring Styles. 








—AND MADE 


Raynshyne.”’ 


ment. 





Coats. 


Oxford blue, fawn and bronze. 


| 
ni A new shape— | | 
Military effect, imported chip braid, | | 
velvet ribbon band, straps of straw and velvet, brass buttons and 
A most becoming style. 

and the most popular Spring colors . 





_ This ‘daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most divinely 
fair,’’ carries the idea into her new Cravenette raincoat. 
was really need for a new name for the EATON make of the 
beautiful modern garments that have taken the place of the plain 
and unlovely things that used to be worn only when it rained, or 
when one was sure it was going to rain. 


I A prettier name, is it not ?—and, as its derivation 
is apparent, a more comprehensive one. 


And how much prettier is an EATON raincoat for rain and | 
| shine than the old wet-weather-only affair ! 


useful, and how much more convenient ! 
| and odorless qualities make it an every-day, general-utility gar- 
They have none of the disagreeable qualities of rubber, 
being porous and odorless, and yet they are thoroughly water-proof. 
In short, they are a dressy garment—one that will be thrown 
over many a party frock, many a theatre and opera gown. 





No. 287 





The Raynshyne Coat 


ORIGINATED IN PARIS—COPIED IN NEW YORK 
IN TORONTO AT EATON’S 


With the necessary improvements for Canadian wear. 


There 


So we call them ‘‘ The 


And how much more 
The Raynshyne’s porous 





The illustration shows one of our many styles of Cravenette Raynshyne 
This dressy garment is made of high-grade covert cloth, has flat collar, 
plaited shoulder capes, and belt ail around. The front and back are finished with 


side plaits and self-covered buttons ; the colors are French gray, $ 
Mie ARO GRICE 18. 5 io scd eck oe 12.00 


But this is only a sample of what we can do in this important | 


line of wear in our own factory. 


Our stock of Raynshyne Coats is the largest and most varied 


in Canada. 


besides a good assortment of imported models. 


We have them both in three-quarters and full length. 
In the three-quarter the prices range from 3450 to $12.00. 


In the 
16.50 in our own make, 
A visit to our Rain- 


coat section will convince you that the colorings and styles will 


please the most fastidious dresser. 





able date, is, I understand, to be held 
at the King Edward on next Wednes- 
day, April 20, at 3 o’clock. A ‘tay for 
the ladies” will follow. There is no. 
question about ladies being in their 
proper place at this auction, in which 
they are very much interested. It is 
little use being gorgeously arrayed and 
beautiful to look upon if one be poked 
into a rear box, so hubby or papa must 
put their hands in their biggest pocket 
and disgorge the price of the nicest 
box possible, and wifie should be there 
to see that he does so. 
a 


There has been a dearth of big func- 
tions this week. Miss Muriel Foster's 
visit has given the never needful ex- 
cuse for graceful hospitality at Chud- 
leigh. There have been several fare- 
well dinners and suppers for expectant 
bridegrooms and luncheons for brides- 
maids, but generally people are rather 
quiet. Next week will tell a differenc 
tale and the stagnation will be over. 

a 


The marriage of Rev. Frank Herbert 
Hartley and Miss Mary Hathaway 
West takes place at Norristown, Penn- 
Sylvania, on Wednesday, April 27. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartley will reside at 379 
Shaw street, where the bride will re- 
ceive on June Ist. 

. 


Mr. T. H. Hamilton has disposed of 
his residence in Bedford road. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton have taken apartments 
at the Queen's for the summer. 

7 


Mr. George A. Reid returned from 
New York on Tuesday. Mr. Dicksca 
Patterson is still there, finishing some 
portraits. 

7. 

The Round Table Club is giving 2 
Dickens Evening in Conservatory of 
Music Hall on Monday, April 26. 


The Queen’s Royal, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, has issued a very pretty booklet 
in wedgewood blue and white, setting 
forth the merits of that well-known 
hostelry. Some of the views are quit? 


| 
full length we have them at from $5.00 to 





SS 





lovely, and one may recognize Toroii- 
tonians among the groups on vernaduh 
or golf links. Mr. Boomer, who made 
Such a success of management for the 
last few seasons, is to be there this 
summer also, 

ca 


Mrs. Noxon and Mrs. Neil McLean 
of “Ashmere,” Bathurst street, will re- 


ceive next Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. 


Mrs. G. P. Magann and Mrs. Walter 
Barwick were hostesses at the Arts 
and Crafts yesterday, and Mrs, Stew- 
art Houston will take charge of the 
tea this afternoon. 

s 


Mrs. C. W. Band, Mrs. Thomas Ali- 
son, Mrs. W. A. Barclay, Mr. H. H. 
Miller, Mrs. J. C, Miller, Mr. BE. M. 
Walker, Miss Alexander, Rev. Sep- 
timus Jones, Miss Jones, Mr. George 
A. McKenzie, Mr. and Mrs. E. Currie, 
Miss E. L. Jones, Miss Nainby of To- 
ronto, Miss Cook, Mr. C. L. Lawrence, 
Dr. Whipple of Buffalo, Miss Bowlby, 
Miss Culver of Simcoe, Mrs. H. Patri- 
arche of Winnipeg, Mrs. J. Gilmour of 
Montreal, are among guests recentiy 
registered at the Welland, St. Cati- 
arines. 

ow 


Lady Mulock has been in town, the 
guest of Mrs. Mulock, for a short visit. 
There is great interest being shown in 
a lot of beautiful things which have 
arrived from Paris for an eagerly ex- 
pected visitor to her immediate connec- 
tions. 

> 


Mrs. Percival Scholfield held her first 
reception in the yellow drawing-room 
at the King Edward on Thursday af- 
ternoon. She wore her, robe des noces, 
a very beautiful white gown and car- 
ried Beauty roses. She was assisted by 
Mrs. A. McLean Macdonell (nee Pow- 
eli), Miss Antonia Lyons and Miss 
Kathleen O'Hara, former friends of the 
bride in Chatham. Mrs. Scholfield is 
both clever and chic and will be sure 
to make many friends tn Toronto. 
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Guarded by a Watchful Woman. 


F you were to ask the financiers of 
Wall street who might be the 
most inaccessible man in their 
district nine out of ten of them 

would laugh and say: 

“Tt isn’t a man; it’s a woman.” 

For denying herself to the public who 
might have business with the great 
corporation of which she is such an 
important part this woman receives 
$10,000 a year. You might count the 
women in the United States on the 
fingers of your hand who earn this sal- 
ary. Her name is K. I. Harrison—Miss 
Harrison they call her in the Broadway 
building, where the great Standard Oil 
corporation has its head offices. 

Before her even millionaires must fig- 
uratively bend the knee. Mere em- 
ployes of the company—clerks, account- 
ants, salesmen, secretaries, stenograph- 
ers, messengers, office boys—look upon 
her as third only to the Rockefellers 
and H. H. Rogers, the men who con- 
trol and dominate the great concern. 
She is private secretary to Mr. Rogers, 
and not even Mr. Morgan’ himself could 
get in to see Mr. Rogers unless Miss 
Harrison looked over his card or was 
told his business with her chief. 

Mr. Rogers has his office in the suite 
on the eleventh floor, which is num- 
bered 1102. Pass within the ground 
glass and cherry doors and you meet 
three important personages. These are 
the guardians of the outer door. 

One of them will take your card. If 
a glance at this does not satisfy, you 
rust state your business. Thereupon 
the card and business are carried with- 
in to another room, where the secre- 
tary to the secretary sits in state. He 
is a young man. If he feels that your 
business is pressing he will acquaint 
“Mr. Rogers’ secretary.” Then it is 
dollars to doughnuts that you get one 
of two replies. They will be: 

1. ‘Miss Harrison is too busy to see 
you now; if you will call up on the 
telephone perhaps you will be able to 
let her know what it is you desire.’ 

2. “Miss Harrison is too busy. She 
ean only make an appointment by let- 
ter.” 

Of course when Mr. Stillman, president 
of the National City Bank, or one of the 
junior partners of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
or an emissary from Kountze Brothers, 
bankers, or the New York Central 
Railroad calls, Miss Harrison is apt to 
allow the name to go before Mr. Rog- 
ers. But the minor personage, whose 
errand is of a strictly business charac- 
ter, has about as much chance of get- 
ting into Miss Harrison’s presence, 
much less Mr. Rogers’, as he has of 
seeing John D. Rockefeller come rush- 
ing out with a handshake and _ the 
warm greeting, “Come in, old man; 
you’re just the man I’ve been waiting 
.o see about this little matter.” 

So the average man uses the tele- 
phone or the mail after his first call. 
To the telephone comes this answer: 

“Miss Harrison is very busy just now. 
If you will call in some day perhaps it 
will be possible for you to communicate 
with Mr. Rogers.” 

Those who write get this: 

“Miss Harrison is very busy at the 
moment. If you telephone at a later 
date, etc.” 

Miss Harrison has to her credit a re- 
cord that is unsurpassed. Not a soul 
has ever passed her whom Mr. Rogers 
did not wish to see. Not a soul has ever 
reached her whom she did not wish to 
see. Secret service guards, armed with 
revolvers and leaden billies, allowed a 
crank to pass them and slay President 
McKinley. 

This important adjunct to the Stand- 
ard Oil menage is tall and spare. She 
may be 35; there is a likelihood that she 
might be 45. At any rate, she has been 
with Mr. Rogers for fifteen years. 
Those who have been privileged to see 
her at close range estimate that she is 
40. She is certainly past young girl- 
hood. 

Miss Harrison is what might be called 
good looking. Her eyes are aglow with 
purpose and resolution. When you 
speak with her—if you are lucky—you 
see in a minute she knows her business, 
and that this business is to protect Mr. 
Rogers. She writes all his routine let- 
ters. There is a corps of stenographers 
to take her dictation. Not one letter in 
a hundred that he receives is read and 
answered by Mr. Rogers. He can trust 
Miss Harrison with all the petty details 
of his work, leaving his own mind clear 
for greater affairs. 

The letters that she writes are mar- 
vels of conservatism. Mr. Rogers is 
never committed to anything. Beside 
her the sphinx would be a garrulous 
shrew. And her chiefest pride is that 
never has a newspaper man passed her. 
—San Francisco “Bulletin.” 





Jes’ Waitin’. 
Jes’ a-waitin’ fo’ de robin, 
Jes’ a-watchin’ fo’ de jay; 


Jes’ a-lis’nin’ fo’ de hummin’- 
Bird dat’s loafin’ on de way. 





Gittin’ tired ob eatin’ 'possum, 
Gitin’ tired ob roastin’ yam; 

Nigh a-found’rin’ on de side meat, 
Nebber want ter taste ob ham. 


Moughty weary wakin’ mawnin’'s 
Wid de shivers an’ de shakes; 

Kind ob achin’ fo’ spring-feber— 
Wouldn't mind ter see sum snake. 


Jes’ a-waitin’ by de hen-house 

Fo’ de dominick ter hatch. 
When dese am cum de watahmilyun 

Will be ripenin’ in de patch, 
—Frank H. Brooks, in “ Judge.”’ 





The Heroine of Lucknow. 


N interesting figure in English 
history has passed away in the 
person of Lady Inglis, who 
died two weeks ago, at her 

residence, 17 Rectory road, Beckenham, 
after a short illness. 

Lady Julia Selina Inglis was 
second daughter of the first 
Chelmsford and was born in 1833. 

She was the widow of the famous de- 
fender of the British residency at 
Lucknow, Sir John Eardley Wilmot 
Inglis, K.C.B., who died in 1882, and in 
memory of whose services in the Indian 
Mutiny she had been in receipt of a 
pension. 

Lady Inglis herself went through the 
sieze of Lucknow, and in addition to 
the terrors of the siege and the subse-. 
quent journey to the coast she was 
shipwrecked on the voyage home to 
England. 

She afterward published the diary 
she kept during her eventful life in the 
besieged city, where her husband, then 
Brigadier Inglis, commanded the gar- 
rison throughout the eighty-seven days 
the place was invested. 

She describes the entrance into the 
residency, on a day when glad shouts 
rang through the tortured city, of “a 
short, quiet-looking, gray-haired man, 
whom I knew at once was General 
Havelock. He shook hands with me 
and said he feared that we had suffered 
a great deal. 

“T could hardly answer him. s mae 
was a moment of unmixed happiness, 
but not lasting. I felt how different 
my lot was to others. . I tried to 
write home, but could not. .. . 

“The relieving force had suffered 
most severely. ... The wounded 
had been abandoned. . .. The ene- 
my had loop-holed the houses and shot 
the poor fellows down by scores as they 
passed through the narrow streets.” 





the 
Lord 




































































































Once, while on the dangerous march 
from Lucknow to the coast, the sudden 
command “Halt!” rang out into the 
night. 

Lady Inglis had a baby with her at 
this time, and thus she writes: ‘Silence 
Was ordered and all lights to be put 
out. . . . I. shall never forget my 
anxiety lest baby should commence 
erying again and perhaps betray our 
whereabouts.” Fortunately baby did 
not cry. 

On the way to England her ship was 
wrecked near the coast of Ceylon, and 
hope had been almost abandoned when 
the passengers, who had been drifting 
about in small boats, were picked up 
by a native vessel and taken into Trin- 
comalee. 





The Dirtiest Place on Earth. 





Dirt and religion are inseparable in 
Tibet. The Lamas themselves are the 
most filthy and malodorous folk I have 
met in the country. From which it 
must not be inferred that one class is 
more cleanly in its habits than another, 
for nobody ever thinks of washing. 
Soap is not included in the list of sun- 
dries that pass the customs house at 
Yatung. If the Lamas are dirtier than 
the yak-herds and itinerant merchants, 
it is because they lead an indoor life, 
whereas the pastoral folk are continu- 
ally exposed to the purifying winds of 
the tablelands, which are the nearest 
equivalent in Tibet to a cold bath. 

IT once read of a Tibetan saint, one of 
the pupils of Naropa, who was credited 
with a hundred miraculous gifts, one of 
which was that he could dive into the 
water like a fish. Wherein the miracle 
lay had often puzzled me, but when I 
met the Lamas of Phari Gompa I un- 
derstood at once that it was the holy 
man’s eontact with the water. 

Phari is eloquent of piety, as it is un- 
derstood in Tibet. The better rooms are 
frescoed with Buddhistic paintings, and 
on the third floor is a library, now used 
as a hospital, where xylograph editions 
of the Lamant Scriptures and lives of 
the saints are pigeon-holed in lockers 
in the wall. The books are printed on 
thin, oblong sheets of Chinese paper, 
enclosed in boards, and illuminated 
with quaint colored tail pieces of holy 
men in devotional attitudes. 

Phari Fort, with its casual blending 
of East and West, is full of imcongru- 
ous effects; but the oddest and most 
pathetic incongruity is the display on 
the roof, from which, amid praying 
flags and pious offerings of colored rai- 
ment, flutters the Union Jack.—Edmund 
Candler in London ‘Daily ail.” 





The Meanest Railroad Contest. 


New York “Life’’ has offered a prize 
of one hundred dollars for the best 
write-up of the worst railroad. Here is 
No. 11 in the contest, which may inter- 
est Canadians: 

Dear “‘Life’’—As it will be three hours 
before we are dug out of this snowbank 
and an unconscionable time since din- 
ner, the occasion seems fitting for a 
tribute to the Washington County Rail- 
road. 

This Down-East “link of commerce” 
starts bravely enough from Bangor to- 
wards Bar Harbor, but soon becomes 
ashamed of its course, slinks off to the 
north and loses itself among the rocks, 
reappearing mysteriously at the Cana- 
dian border. Reduced rates one way and 
special privileges are granted to bood- 
lers, embezzlers, and other gentlemen 
of leisure going north, and they con- 
stitute the bulk of travel. (Of course 
there are exceptions—myself, for in- 
stance.) 

Trains are despatched after the fash- 
ion of ocean steamships—semi-weekly. 
In this way time schedules are reduced 
to a pleasing simplicity, and one never 
worries about connections—they are 
impossible. In the cab of each engine 
hangs the sign, “Haste Makes Waste.”’ 
So they never haste. This is perhaps 
due to the roadbed, which is bad—so 
bad that one suspects the management 
of having amended Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s bon mot to “The public be 
jammed, as well as damned.” 

The chief item of freight is potatoes, 
and the railroad officials encourage 
dividends by potato shows and potato 
fairs, and are themselves more skilled 
in agriculture than in railroading. The 
trainmen, when not pushing cars back 
on the rails, explore and exploit new 
potato patches. Things have gone so 
far that one train is called “The Potato 
Flyer,”’ or, as it is dubbed by some, 
“The Potato Bug.” 

I once asked someone high up on the 
road (he was riding on top of the ca- 
boose) what he could say for it. ‘‘Well,”’ 
he answered, “‘the Washington County 
R. R. is not as long as the Canadian 
Pacific, perhaps, but it’s just as wide.” 
Which is probably true—in places. 

The engineer has been thawed out 
and we are trying to start again, so 
good-bye. Yours truly, 

Lyman Spitzer. 

The Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Me. 








— 


Little Seeds of Kindness. 


Little seeds of kindness are 
Quite charming in their way, 
But those sent out by Congressmen 
Are the little seeds that pay. 
—The New Orleans *‘ Times-Democrat."’ 








The Average Woman. 





The average woman is doubtless the 
most needed woman in modern civiliza- 
tion. She is much more capable and 
more lovable than three hundred years 
ago. She makes better bread and bet- 
ter soup than she used to make; she 
reads more books and better ones; she 
has a firmer hand and a more under- 
standing heart with children; she gives 
more discriminatingly in charity; her 
household is better ordered.—‘‘Health.” 





Frivolity an Effort. 





People who have never experienced 
the feeling have no idea how difficult 
it is to be consistently frivolous. Fri- 
volity is a positive effort to-day. Ev- 
erybody’'s face in repose is sad, every- 
body's thoughts serious—those of a 
duchess quite as much as those of a 
mother of ten in the provinces. The 
mistake is to suppose that dignity and 
refinement of manner are incompatible 
with frivolity.—‘‘Outlook.”’ 





Moslem Englishmen. 





Great surprise was recently caused 
by the discovery that the late Lord 
Stanley of Alderley was a Mohamme- 
dan. Our readers will be astonished to 
learn that a Moslem mission to the 
people of Great Britain exists and 
flourishes in our midst, and that dur- 
ing the last decade or so upwards of 400 
English people have become converted 
to the faith of Islam. 

As far back as 1885 a mosque was 
built at Woking, which at first was 
chiefly attended by Indians, Persians, 
and Turks residing in London who 
were born Moslems. Then a great im- 
petus was given to the movement by 
the conversion of a gentleman named 
W. H. Quilliam to Islam, who founded 
a Moslem institute, mosque, and or- 
phanage at Liverpool, and eventually 
became Sheikh-ul-Islam of the British 
Isles. 

Mr. Quilliam, or, to give him his Is- 


e ee 


lamatic appellation, 
Effendi, is nothing if not sincere. He is 
a highly-cultured English gentleman, 
and a man of the world, with an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of Arabic and an 
extensive 
Eastern tongues. 
in his faith and imbued with the belief 
that in Allah’s good time the nations of 
the West will join hands with the na- 
tions of the East in making the simple 
confession of the Moslem creed, ‘“‘There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
Prophet,’ and in obeying the laws of 
the Koran. 


ness and universality of God, and that 
Mahomet, 
great teachers of mankind, such as sci- 
entists and philosophers, are inspired. 
“We inculcate self-respect, and regard 
fellow-Moslems as brothers.”’ 

























frank remark, I looked at him in sur- 
prise. 


lands,”’ 
semi-barbarous at the best.” 


in the days of Queen Anne,’ was the 
reply of the Mussulman. 
inal code a 
more barbarous than Turkey’s to-day. 
The railways and the facilities it has 


given to social intercourse has made 
England what we see her now. Rail- 


ways 
into Turkey. 
years of unfettered 
we shall see. 
or gambling in Moslem lands, remem- 
ber, 
masses permanently. 
gion of Temperance.” 


vails in the countries dominated by the 
crescent?’ 


reply, ‘‘all men must be taught to read 
and write, and a trade in addition, so 
that they will always be able to earn 
their living without being burdens on 
anyone. 
highest to the lowest. 
Turkey was taught the trade of a lock- 
smith. 
Koran, and proverbs dear to the Mus- 
sulman: 


precious than the blood of the martyr.’ 
‘Study science from the cradle to the 
grave. 
ture and nature’s laws, the more you 
know about God.’ ” 


phantly, “‘these facts disprove the popu- 
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Sheikh Abdullah 


acquaintance with other 
He is quite confident 


A. Moslem merely believes in the one- 


Christ, Moses, and _ other 


When I heard Mr. Quilliam make this 


“Look at the condition of Moslem 


I exclaimed, “barbarous, or 
“No more so than England was, say, 


“Your crim- 
hundred years ago was 


are only just being introduced 
Wait till they have fifty 
intercourse, then 
There is no drunkenness 
as in England, to enslave the 
Islam is a reli- 
“But, 


then, the ignorance that pre- 


“According to the Koran,’ was the 


This rule prevails from the 


The Sultan of 


Here are some verses from the 
“*The ink of the philosopher is more 
The more you know about na- 


“There,” said Mr. Quiliam, trium- 


Sunburst Pleatings, Ruchings, 
Flounces, Frills, Accordion and 


Side Pleating, Fluting, Pink- 
ing, etc. 


oo 


A. E. REA & CO., Limited 


20-22 Wellington St. West, Toronto 





John D. Rockefeller 
in a recent inter- 
view advised dys- 
peptics to eat 
cheese. The great 
financier had found 
out by experience 
its great sustain- 
ing and digestible 
qualities. Mac- 
Laren’s Imperial 
is a food of equal 
value to the athlete 
and the _ invalid. 
There is healthina 
jar of MacLaren’s 
imperial. 


When you see cheese in an opal jar, be sure 
you are getting MacLaren’s There are 
imitations, as One must expect. 








Only experience and 
the best facilities can 
create in perfect taste 
the elaborate and ar- 
tistic combinations of 
laces, chiffons, crepe 
de chene, etc., that 
go to form the perfect 
Evening Waist 
Our Waists are nov 
widely known, and 
are unique in their 
careful finish and per- 
fect taste. We keep 


all the latest New 
York designs, and 
adapt them to the 


individual figure. 


M. FRANKLIN 


Tel. Main 175, 11% Richmond West 































| spent in 


,; eves there would be if there were no 











Massey Hall Concert Season 


Brings Repeated Triumphse 








TO THE 


NEINTZMAN & CO. 
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Made by Ye Olde Firme 
of Heintzman & Co. 


wa A' THE ANNUAL CONCERT of the People’s Choral-Union, 
held in Massey Hall, Thursday Evening, three Concert Grand 


Pianos of this old firm were in use. 


In the choruses, so delightfully rendered by the members of the Union 
numbering several hundred voices, a grand piano, placed at either end of the 
platform, gave constant service. The three to four thousand people, who were 
present at the concert, bear testimony to the excellent service rendered by these 
instruments in the hands of Misses Edna Fletcher and Mabel B. Wells, the 
accompanists. 





The principal solo singing was done by the famous English artist, Mr. R. 
Watkin Mills, when the third grand piano, placed in the centre of the platform, 
was called into use. Mr. Watkin Mills knows full well the worth of this great 
instrument, having sung before it on many occasions when visiting 
He has said ;—- 


Canada. 


‘+ The tone is sonorous, the singing and sustaining quality just what we 
vocalists appreciate, and | feel that any one who wants a first-class 
instrument cannot do better than to secure a Heintman & Co. Piano.’’ 


It will bear repeating that in the three great chorus exhibitions given 
this season— 
a) That under the direction 


London, Eng. 


b) The Mendelssohn Choir and Pittsburg Orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. A. S. Vogt. 


c) The People’s Choral Union, with Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Conductor, 


of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Mus. Doc. 


Concert Grand Pianos of this firm were used exclusively. The reason is obvious. 
The conductors of these several concerts wanted the best piano. They knew 
they haa it in the piano bearing the name of Heintzman & Co. 








Piano Salon: 


115-117 King Street West, 
TORONTO. 











lar fallacy that Islam spells ignorance.” 1 

**But look at the position of women in}! 
lands that regard Mahomet as their 
prophet.” 

“Women have enjoyed since the days 
of the Prophet, in all countries where 
his followers rule, similar rights and 
privileges that women in this coun- 
try have only enjoyed since the 
passing of the Married Woman's Pro- 
perty Act. Polygamy is not prevalent 
in Moslem lands, and where it exists 
it prevents a degraded class springing 
up in the community, like there is in 
this and other Christian lands. Islam 
is eminently a practical work-a-day re- 
ligion, without a complex theology of 
priesthood. In being without a priest- 
hood it is unlike all other religions. To- 
morrow there will be a wedding at our 
Mosque; come and see for yourself what 
it is like.”"—F. V. C. in ‘“Reynolds’s 
Newspaper.” 

} 
| 
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The Oxford 

Hot Water Heater was the first 
boiler of this type. We placed it 
on the market after years of study 
and experience in house heating. 
It is not only the original idea, but 
in it that idea has been brought to 
the greatest perfection. In spite of 
all kinds of competition and imita- 
tion, the 


Oxford 





Another Johnny. 


Beneath this mound lies all we found 
Of little Johnny Green. 

He went one night by candlelight, 
To get some gasoline. 





Hot Water 
Heater 


has continuously held its place in 
the front rank with an ever-increasing 


—‘* Judge.” 
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Badly-Dressed Men. business. It is keeping Canadian 


homes at a more comfortable tem- 
perature than all other makes com- 
bined. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to us direct. 


of pride in upbraiding the fair sex for 
their love of dress. My opinion is that 
if he would devote some of the time 
that 
about his own 
excellent idea. 


The average man takes a great deal | 
t 
{ 


occupation to 
dress it 
How 


thinking 
would be an 
many unhappy 


The Gurney Foundry Co. 


Limited 


more well-dressed women in the world 











a pee are wWell-dressed men! To nto, Canada 
c. 
sieaaiogin Montreal 
Winnipeg Vancouver ia 
A St. Petersburg Experience. 
An American wished to move from 
the Hotel Europe, the principal hotel 


The modern child rules the en- 
tire household. The smartest women in 


} them. 
i 

orchid, | society spend hours romping with their 
| 


jacket or pair of trousers. He is pre- 
occupied elegance. His button-hole is 


eternally flowered with an 


in St. Petersburg, to a smaller hotel 
around the corner. He came down with 
his bag packed ready to go. Sorry, whatever may be the clothes worn. Mr. | children, and possess their confidence 


si id the seen. but oe — Chamberlain looks still young. Yet he | long after they are grown up to a de- 
oes this hotel or register at a 1er | must have reached his sixtieth year! | gree which was unheard-of in the days 
hotel until we get your passport rom Englishmen, carefully shaved, | when all children were supposed to be 
the police, and that will take 


Pal- | personifications of original sin, and all 
parents the divinely-appointed agents 


armo. 
actly the same procedure as if you were |“ for whipping it out.—“Outlook,.” 

















leaving the country.’-—The ‘World's 
Work.” British Tenderness. = 
An Old Inn-keeper. 
This Mechanical Age. which brought Great Britain triumph- Frau mma von Niederdorf, “the 
_ — oes ant of every effort to crush her! most celebrated innkeeper in the 
Mrs. Brown (at Mrs. Smith’s At nt ous A et Sms ght 2 


seem to have yielded in much to a 
sickly and overtender regard for the 
feelings of others. When it is going to 
end would be interesting to know. Is it 


world,” as she has been called, died a 
few days ago, at the age of eighty-six. 
Well known and highly esteemed by ail 
tourists in the Tyrol, Frau Emma kept 
to be when every British interest has |; things going in good style at the Black 
been whittled away to gain the false | Eagle, in Niederdorf, for more than 
smile of those who would ruin us to- | forty years. Her splendid qualities as 
morrow, if they thought a trial would | @ housewife and innkeeper, her sunny, 
Al- | cheerful disposition, and never-failing 
humor made her a universal favorite. 
Among her annual guests were people 
of every nationality, and it was no 
small pride that she showed them a 
letter sent her from America, addressed 
to “Frau Emma, innkeeper in Europe,” 
which had come safely into her hands, 


Home)—Oh, dear, that dreadful 
Robertson is singing again. 
what started her? 

Master Smith (aged seven)—I dropped 
1 penny down her back when she was- 
n't looking. 


Miss 


| 

The days of the thoughts and action | 

' 

I wonder 
l 

| 


ee <n 


meet with success?—‘‘Al-Moghreb 


Exquisite Mr. Chamberlain. Aska.” Tangier. 








Mr. Chamberlain has arrived. We 
have seen the elegant statesman, just 
for one moment. He dresses magnifi- 
cently, being one of those Englishmen 
whose 


Society Mothers. 





No longer do society women 
their 


farm 


These 
a day . See va Ora 
and a night. You must go through ex- : perennially youthful.—‘Ora, 
bearing renders elegant z babies out, neglect and ill-treat 
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Ghe White Father of 
Ungawva. 


ARLY in January, 1903, the 
following item appeared in 
_ the press of the American 
cities, being apparently an 
Associated Press despatch 
from Montreal: 

“Montreal, Jan. 3. — The 
Belle Nancy, which arrived at 
yesterday from Rigolet, Hamil- 
Inlet, Labrador, brought despatches 

ing of the death of Father Gaspard, 
stter known as the White Father of 
: va. He died at Fort Naskopie, 
on Petbauliskopau Lake, in December. 
He was brought to that point by a 
party of South River Mission Indians, 
who found him wandering on the plains 
between Leaf Lake and Seal Lake, N. 
E. T. He had left the former point 
early in the month to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the Seals, the In- 


ning of Pere Gaspard, the missionary 
of the Great White North. But the 
tale halts. 

On the morning of this Christmas 
day Gaspard and Rene Jollisson had 
been picked by lot to see to the 
sharpening of the axes. It was a 
holiday job. They divided the work 
and took it by spells. One time 
Gaspard held the axe and _ Rene 
turned the stone. Then Rene held 
the Axe and Gaspard turned the 
stone. Meantime I sat on a log near 
by and communed with old Pierre, 
who was engaged in the other holi- 
day labor of pulling an oily rag up 
and down through the barrel of his 
shotgun, an ancient weapon but well 
beloved. 

I saw a little trinket fall from the 
breast of Gaspard as he turned the 





























dians of the Seal Lake district. His|stone. He had grown hot, and had 
attendant Indians had all been swept] unbuttoned the throat of his blue 
away by the smallpox, and he was left} flannel _ shirt. The trinket had 
alone in the wilderness. When the In- | worked its way out. It swung back 
dians found him he was dying. His]|and forth as he swayed with the 











feet and hands were badly frozen, and 
Dr. Clark, the Presbyterian minister 
at Fort Naskopie, found it impossible 
to do anything for him. He died two 
days after reaching the mission. 






turning of the wheel. I could see that 
it looked like a locket and that it ap- 
peared to be golden. Pierre saw it, too, 
as it fell. He peered very hard at it. 
Then he got up and went over to Gas- 






















“By his death the Roman Catholic } pard. 
Church loses one of its pioneer mis- “You will catch this chain on the 
sionaries in the great wilderness. | wheel, maybe, and break it perhaps, 
Father Gaspard has labored for|Gaspard. Better put it back. It is 
twenty years in the barren landja pretty charm.” 
known as Ungava. A mystery sur- He had caught the locket as it 


rounds his early life and his parent- 
age. He was a mysterious being.| spoke. Gaspard took the charm and 
The records of the Jesuit College at] put it back, buttoning his shirt over 
Montreal alone contain the true story |it. Pierre came back to me and the 


swung, and held it in his hands as he 









of his early years, and could possibly | gun. 

throw some light upon the motives “A charm, I suppose, or a token— 
that led him into the Great Lone|a locket, wasn’t it?’ I queried, idly. 
Land.” ‘“‘Non—non—I shall sometime, maybe, 


As I read this item of news I knew 





tell you!” said Pierre, shortly. 










that the closing sentence was _ not At that I was doubly. surprised, 
strictly true. The records of the|first at the fact that he spoke only 
Jesuit College at Montreal may con-} about six words, for he _ generally 
tain the true story of the motives|talked an hour in answering one 
that actuated Pere Gaspard, but|question; and, second, at the _ fact 
even that is doubtful. I heard the}|that he spoke with a very decided 


true story from one of the actors in 
it. It was on Christmas night, 1878, 
and in a log cabin in the woods at 
the head waters of the French River 
that 


French accent, for generally his Eng- 
lish was beyond the most carping of 
criticism. I looked at him, but he 
seemed absorbed in his gun. I wan- 




















the story was _ told. French | dered away to Jean and Joan, who 
River runs into the Georgian Bay,! were getting ready for a tramp after 
that northern extension of Lake| wild turkeys. 
Huron, far north of the American! It was late that night that Pierre 
frontier. It comes down, by sleepy | told the story that I am going to try 
stretch and tumbling rapids, from | to tell in his own words. It was after 
the pine lands of the Height of | the late Christmas dinner, when all the 
Land. They call the upper waters| men were gathered around the pine 
of it Wahnipitae. It creeps down | Knot fire on the hearth, smoking their 
from the great land now called Al-j short black pipes, telling their tales. 
gonquin Park, in those days a lonely | It is at just that hour that one comes 
wilderness known only of the wild.} near the heart of things that really 
Near where the Wahnipitae loses_its | are. e 
Indian name and becomes the Pierre was a famous raconteur, even 
French, our hut lay beneath thejin that wide, wild, and poetic land. 
pines. That was where I met Pere} He was never known to boast or lie. 
Gaspard and heard his story. | Men listened to his stories, went away 
In those days he was the newjand told them to their comrades in 
chopper in the gang of lumbermen | another camp as gospel—the Gospel of 
ruled by Jean Ribaut. He was aj/the Great White North, as told by 
loosely built young fellow tall, | Pierre Laussan. His range of time ran 
broad shouldered, dark haired, dark | back into the years when North On- 
eyed. He had come out of the for-|tario was a wilderness and South On- 
ests in the summer time, no onejtario a newly opened farmland. He 
knew whence or why. The men of | had traversed Labrador, being, it is 
the deep woods are not inquisitive. | said, the first white man that ever saw 
He had asked Jean for a job, and! with his own eyes the White Veil Falls. 
Jean had taken him on, having a| With Massan, nephew of the great 
rare eye for a man when he saw one. | Tecumseh, he had tried all fortunes 
By instinct he was a natural wooda- | of the woods and plains. As I have 
man, but he lacked strength, as the | said, he spoke the English tongue per- 
term is Known in the timber lands. | fectly, though I was to discover that 


His great height and broad 
were but the blind to hide 


shoulders | in 


the interest of his tale he would 
a consti- 


lapse into quaint idiom of the French, 


tutional weakness of lung and throat | and picturesque extravagant phrase of 
that robbed him of persistency, andj} the Indian. 

left him faded and weak after long| “It was in the winter of '60,”’ he be- 
effort. Old Pierre Laussan, mere! gan, “that we of the fur brigade heard 
composite of tanned leather and!a tale that filled our hearts with sad- 


gristle, could outlast him many hours! 
with axe or hook—and Pierre was near | 
seventy in years. 

Jean spared the quiet recruit all he 
could. He tried to versuade him to 
give up the axe and take the driving 
of a team instead. Gaspard was not 
to be coaxed. His heart was strong 
as his body was weak. He would come 
into camp at night time, weary, aching 
—too tired to talk. He would “roll in” 


ness. In those days I was of the H. 
B. C., trading for pelts away up into 
Keewatin, beyond the rivers that run 
into the Hudson’s Bay. Late in the 
fall T and Massan come down by Mont- 
real, bringing a message of Alec Ham- 
ilton, him that was the factor at Moose 
Fort, to the Governor of Montreal. 
When we came into Montreal we heard 
this talk. Pere Ramon, they said, was 
lost in Labrador. Now, not a man of 


TD 


while all the rest sat around the|]all but loved Pere Ramon. Out on the 
open, grate and told their wonderful | long trail with us, down in the huts on 
tales. the shores with our women, comforting 

The woodmen liked him well. His| them in their trouble—and that, God 
was always the ready hand and the} knows, was often: nursing our babes 
warm, quick heart of sympathy. | when the spotted sickness swept them 
When little Joli Peticourt was lost in| away in the summer time—he lived 
the deep woods it was Gaspard that} with our hearts,—he was part of us. 
jed the weary, aimless hunt for him]|So when the Governor told us that 
through trackless miles on miles of | Pere Ramon was lost we grieved, Mas- 
forest. It was Gaspard that found|san and me, and were bitter maybe, 
him, too, finally, pinned beneath a]|thinking God is not just. Pere Ramon 
fallen tree, halt-starved, more than]|had gone into the north in the sum- 
half-frozen. It was Gaspard that} mer, hearing the scattered Algonquins 
tried to nurse him back to life, sit- | crying aloud in their sickness—for it 
ting up with him all the night, pa-{came upon the north that summer— 
tient as Joan herself, la belle ange de|and he had promised he would return 
Jean, “Jean's beautiful angel,’’ the | by November. Now it is late Decem- 
little wife of Jean Ribaut. And it | ber. The iron cliffs of the Laurentides 
was Gaspard that sang over the|they crack in the great frost, and the 
snowy grave where finally they laid| falls of the rivers they freeze up and 


him—sang so that the careless hearts | stand like a white hill all winter. 


of the men of the woods melted, and “Then that Massan, the Indian, he 
their tears fell over the grave of | came to me, mourning like a dog that 
little Joli Peticourt. And that hour,}loses his master. That Massan—ah, 
men say, who know, was the begin- | Massan he knew how it was to love 


Exclusiveness in Dress 


There is an exclusive touch of style in 
Novi-Modi garments you find in no other. 
The perfect “‘hang’’ of the skirt, the just- 
right ‘‘ fit” of the waist or jacket, the hand- 
someness of the trimmings—all small differ- 
ences, but they are what make perfection in 
women’s dress. 

As soon as anything new appears either 
in styles or fabrics we add it to our line. 
The workmanship always has that finish 
that only the expert ladies’ tailor can give. 
The trimmings are the best that money can 
buy. 

Every woman with a thought for Spring 
clothes should see the Novi-Modi display. 
You are always welcome to come and look, 


Suit, Style 391—This costume is strictly tailor-made. Coat, 
Gane Stone, leats in front, velvet collar, new sleeve, turn-back cuff, 
silk lined. ade in tweeds, covert cloths and broadcloths, in any 


color desired. 





A. Cornwell, Manager, oo W' King St., Loronto 


Formerly Yonge and Gerrard Streets. *Phone Main 1158. 


Simply Sign the Coupon. 
Know How to 
Get Well. 


That is all. Send no money. Simply sign above. 
Tell me the book you need. 


with a druggist near you for six bottles of 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


If it succeeds the cost to you 
It it fails the druggist will bill the cost to me. 
And | leave the decision to you. 


Take it a month at my risk. 
is $5.50. 


Don’t Wait Until You Are Worse. 


Taken in time, the suffering of this little one would 
have been prevented. Her mother writes me: 

“* Two years ago my little girl was sick con- 
tinuously tor six months. We tried many doc- 
tors, and they failed, yet it took only two 
bottles of your remedy to cure her, and she 
has remained cured. You can tell others of 
this cure if you so desire, Mrs, C. H. Avery, 
Rockdale, N.Y.” 

Tis a pity she did not first write me before the case 
was dangerous. 

The wife of Omer Andrus of Bayou Chicot, La., had 
been sick for 20 years. For 8 years could do practic- 
ally no work, e writes : 

** When she first started taking the Restora- 
tive she barely weighed 90 pounds; now she 
weighs 135, and is avle easily to do all her 
housework,” 

Twenty ‘“‘dark” years might have been ‘‘bright” ones. 


J. G. Billingsley of Thomasville, Ga., for three years 
has been crippled with disease. Now he is well, He 
writes : 

‘*IT spent $250.00 for other medicines, and 
the $3.00 1 have spent with you have done me 
more good than all the rest.” 

Both money and suffering might have been saved. 

And these are only three from over 65,000 similar 
cases. These letters—dozens of them—come every 
day to me. 

How much serious illness the Restorative has pre- 
vented, I have no means of knowing for the slightly 
ill and the indisposed simply get a bottle or two of 
their druggist, are cured, and [ never hear from them. 

But of 600,000 sick ones — seriously sick, mind you — 
who asked for my guarantee, 39 out of each 40 have 
paid. Paid because they got well. 
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NIGHT. 


April 16, 1904 
















I will arrange 


Why the Restorative Succeeds. 


You may oil and rub, adjust and repair a weak 


engine, It will never be stronger nor do its work 
better without steam. More power—more steam is 
necessary. 


And so with the vital organs. 
will. That's mere repairing. 


Doctor them as you 
Permanent cures never 


come save through treating the nerves that operate 


those organs. 
And that my Restorative does. 
After almost a lifetime of labor— of study at bed 


sides and research in hospitals —I made this discovery. 
I found a way to treat, not the organs themselves, 


but the nerves—the inside nerves — that operate 
these organs and give them power and strength and 
health. That discovery has shown me the way to 


cure, 
It makes my offer possible. 


I know the remedy. 


I never can forget the study, 


all the research, the trials and tests that perfected it. 
I have watched its action year after year in cases 


difficult, discouraging. 


Time after time I have seen it 


bring back health to those poor ones whom hope had 


almost deserted. I know what it will do. 


My only problem is to convince you. 


And so I make my offer. And the bare tact that 


I 


make such an offer ought of itself to convince you that 


I know how to cure. 
exactly what I say. 
in it. 
take the risk, 


Please read it again. 


And you—not I—decide if you are to pay. 


It means 
No catch—no misleading phrases 
Simply this—you take the medicine and I will 


Book 5 for Men (sealed) 
Book 6 on Rheumatism 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia Book 4 for Women 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 

| Send me the book checked above, 





























All You Need 
To Do. 

Simply sign the above 
—that is all. Ask for the 
hook you need. The offer 
I make is  broad—is 
liberal. The way is easy 
—is simple. The Restorative is certain, 

But do not misunderstand me. 


This is not free treatment, with nothing to pay. Such an offer would 
be misleading —would belittle the physictan who made it. But I be- 
lieve in a sick one’s honésty—his gratitude. That when he is cured, he 


will pay the cost of the treatment —and glad 


ly. 
I make this offer so that those who might doubt may learn at my risk. 
Or send me his name, 


Tell of it, please, to a friend who is sick. 
That's but a trifle to ask —a minute's time —a postal. 


can help him My way may be his only way to get well. _ 
= a seanaee, offer «6 do all this. Won't you, his friend, his neighbor, 


simply write? 
He will learn from my book a way to get well. 


the only way for him, His case may be serious—ho 
Other physicians—other specialists may have failed. 
Write mea postal or sign above to-day. 


urgent, then. r \ 
Address Dr, Shoop, Box 99, Racine, Wis. 


















He is your friend. 


Perhaps, as I say, 
less almost. 
he matter is 
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and to lose. 
You know how Massan was, you men, 
Sandy, Jean, Louis—you know how he 
could love a man. Joan here, she 
know how Massan loved her father, 
Devil Murphy, and how, at the last, 
he give away his life for him. It was 
just so he loved Pere Ramon. 

“*Pierre,’ he say, ‘Pere Ramon he is 
los’ in Labrador, in the white lan’s. 
I go an’ fin’ heem. You go with me an’ 
maybe we fin’ heem, maybe no. The 
Governor he maybe let us go, maybe 
no. Alec he will not be anger if we 
come not back, for he will say—he love 
Pere Ramon, too, an’ he’s heart it be 
sore when he hear. I can res’ here not 
at all. Pere Ramon he out there—out 
there!’ 

“Massan he sweep his 
the great big world. ‘Out there,’ he 
says. Then he go away so I cannot 
see how he grieve for Pere Ramon. So, 
after a while, we go to the Governor, 
me and Massan, and we tell him we 
are going out into Labrador for look 
for Pere Ramon. 

“*But you are crazy, you two,’ say 
the Governor, blinking his eyes. ‘No 
man can live up there in the winter— 
you know that, Pierre. You would just 
throw yourselves away. I can’t let 
you go. You belong to the H. B. C., 
and I am it’s governor. You can’t go. 
That’s final.’ 

“ ‘But, sir,’ says I, ‘this Massan, this 
Indian, he goes all the day long with 
his head bowed down and his eyes 
running water. His han’s and his face 
they grow thin like the alder stems in 
the winter. And me—I grieve, too—for 
you know how Pere Ramon he come 
through the great blizzard las’ winter 
to anoint my Marie as she die. So 
we must go—we mus’—we shall go!’ 

“An’ the governor, he good man, he 
let us go at last. He know we go any- 
way, I suppose. We start the nex’ day. 
You mus’ know that the way was mos’ 
long, an’ we go away north, not know- 
ing where we go, exact. We travel by 
the north many weeks—it is so many 
I forget at the time how many it is. 
Massan—you know, my frien’s, how 
Massan was quiet—and it is so col’—so 
col’ —br-r-r-r-r-r.” 

Pierre shivered. His audience shiv- 
ered with him. I know not whether it 
was done on purposee, but I do know 
that Pierre cast a quick eye over the 
crowd as he shivered, and _ smiled 
quietly as he saw the sympathetic tre- 
mor pass over the crowd. Jean Ri- 
baut got up and piled three big logs 
on the blaze. Pierre went on with his 
story. From this point on his tenses, 
final consonants’ and English grammar 
quickly disappeared. He talked a lan- 
guage very near the Indian-French 
patois of the Upper Saguenay in our 
day, a diction colored and relieved with 
idiom and comparison; a construction 
full of odd forms, rhythmical, almost 
blank verse at times; a tone level, 
monotonous, yet very rich and deep 
and full of weird suggestion. 

“An’ so we go on. The world it grow 
col’ an’ hard an’ bitter. yet we go on. 
In a week time we come by the Lac 
du Monovan, where is set the shrine of 
Ste. Auguste. A night an’ a day we 
stay there in the pines, an’ listen at 
night to the gray wolves that howl in 
the great timber. My heart it grow 
heavy an’ col’ as we work away north, 
north over the foothills of the Lauren- 
tides. You know what it is, my fren’s. 
The worl’ she get so big an’ so col’ an’ 
so rough that we know we never shall 
fin’ Pere Ramon. That is it to be dis- 
courage. But Massan he bring me the 
heart back in my breas’. All the day 
he slide along the snow among the 
little mountains. He look in every cor- 
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Coffee 
people. 

“About eight years ago I was a great 
sufferer from stomach trouble; my liver 
was all out of fix, and a wise doctor 
forbid tea and coffee. At that time I 
was so weak I could hardly walk, ab- 
solutely poisoned. 

“One day I noticed Postum in the 
store, and, having read about it, I 
bought a package and made some. I 
did not like it, but tried it again, and 
followed directions carefully. It was 
not long before I liked it better than 
any other drink, and it has brought me 
out of all the old coffee troubles, too. 

“I can now eat what I want, am 
strong and healthy, and the effects of 
Postum on me were so good all of 
family soon drank it. 

“Tn summer, when the weather is hot, 
I do not have that ‘al gone’ feeling 
now, for when I drink a cup of Pos- 
tum it refreshes and strengthens, but 
never has the bad after-effect like cof- 
fee. 

“Postum is like everything else—it 
needs to be made right, and there is no 
better way than the directions on the 
package.” Name _ given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, “‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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He loyed Pere Ramon. 


ner for smoke or sign of a man, an’ he 
listen at night for the barking of dogs. 
Those nights we sit beside the fire in 
the spruces—for very soon we get be- 
yond the pine lan’s—an’ we would 
smoke our pipes—so silent like death. 
Then I would lie down an’ sleep, 
while Massan he watch the fire for 
scare the wolves away. At las’, when 
the time come, he would wake me—an’ 
I would watch the fire while he sleep. 
In the morning we go on an’ on, walk- 
ing beside the dogs. 

“At the Lac Chibioguma, where the 
waters split, at the foot of the Lauren- 
tides, we fin’ Algonquins. Twenty days 
we spend passing the rocky walls 
where men lie down an’ die because 
their hope it die. The Algonquins they 
say they know Pere Ramon. Hee ieave 
them in October for go to Great Whale 
River, for try an’ save a white man 
from the Seals, the tribes of the plains 
of ice. 

“Mes amis, that was a sorry day for 
Massan an’ me, when we hear that 
news. Massan he’s head it fall down 
like the eagle’s when he hear the rifle 
speak. The fires in the lodges of the 
Seals it is that make he’s lef’ han’ 
white an’ scarred. You know it—you 
that know Massan in ol’ time. That 
night, as I sleep in the hut of the Al- 
gonquin chief, Massan he come by me. 

“ “To-morrow we go on,’ he say, ‘even 
to the sea where the ice mountains 
they tumble against the shore. Pere 
Ramon, he maybe need us if he be 
with the Seals. Massan, he not afraid.’ 

“But I, my frienn’s, I see Massan 


; Shake as he say he not afraid, an’ I 


know that he thinks of the fire in the 


|} lodge of the Seals—an’ I wonder me 


ne 
en 


whether he be better man that trem- 
ble and yet go on, or that go on fear- 
ing not. 

“In the morning when I tell the Al- 
gonquins we go on they wonder. The 
chief he say, ‘Death he breathe across 
the plain. He turn the rivers into ice. 
He make the air go blue and crocklin’ 
like the cedar log in the fire. He 
stiffen the heart so that no life is in 
him. Better wait here till the White 
Death pass, an’ Life she come again.’ 

“But we go on. A month we travel 
north, more than two hundred leagues 
across the snow. Pretty soon the 
woods they grow thin, an’ then they 
are no more, an’ nothing is in the worl’ 
but snow, an’ snow an’ snow. It is like 
the palm of your han,’ my frien’s, so 
level, so smooth. No life seem to be in 
the worl’ but Massan an’ me an’ the 
dogs. Soon the dogs they die, one by 
one, an’ we pull the sleds ourselves. 
The wolves they follow’ us all that 
month, for dig up the dogs we bury 
in the snow, at the place we stop. The 
heart of Massan it is very sore when 
ol’ Jacques, the leader, he die. But it 
all pass by. Five rivers we leave be- 
hin’, rivers of ice with the snow many 
yards deep over them, like they been 
frozen very long time. 

“One time, when we stop at night 
an” buil’ fire with wood we bring from 
the las’ river—for always the birch an’ 
tamarack she grow along the river 
bank—Massan he say to me, ‘In two 
day we see Great Whale river an’ the 
Seals. The Seals they no love for 
Massan. MaybelI say good-bye to you, 
Pierre.’ 

“Well, ma frien’s, that give me no 
joy. I think I near lose heart an’ say, 
‘Let us go back.’ But Massan, he say 
go on. So we go on. It half daylight 
for ‘near all de time that time. One day 
de win’ she sweep over us, an’ we must 
bury ourselves in de snow for live at 
all. It was like you to throw pebbles 
in de face. No man can stan’ against 
it. All the night the red an’ purple 
flame she dance in de sky, like you 
see great bush fire along the Height o’ 
Lan’, so that the night she bright as 
the day. We stop only when we mus’, 
for we are too tire’ for go on. 

“It is at de Lac Apecac dat at de 
las’ we fin’ heem, an’ ah’ c’est terrible, 
mes amis, de way what wee fin’ heem! 
We lie, Massan an’ me, close together 
at de leetle fire. Sudden we hear dee 
wolves come howlin’ down de lac. We 
ron out an’ look across de snow. De 
snow she is all purple an’ blue an’ red 
for de light dat fall on it from de 
north. In dat light we see a man dat 
ron, an’ behin’ heem, like de shadow 
on de snow, a long gray line dat follow 
heem, an’ get closer an’ closer. Dat is 
de wolves. Dey not eighty paces behin’ 
heem. Massan he buckle on hees snow- 
shoes like he is mad, so quick, an’ go 
ron across de lac. Me, too, I go quick. 
De man he see us ron, but we in de 
shadow an’ he tink us wolves dat ron 
for head heem off. He drop down an’ 
put up hees han’s over hees eyes an’ 
scream. It is mos’ fearful ting. Mas- 
san he reach de man, an’ drop on he’s 
knee, an’ shoot an’ keel de big gray 
wolf dat lead de pack. Me, too, I keel 
wan. Dey all stop ron, howl huch, den 
turn an’ sneak away in de shore. De 
great gray wolf he beeg coward. 

“We carry de man to de fire, de man 
we come so far for fin’, Pere Ramon. 
I hope dat you never will see de man 
like so. He lie beside de fire like he 
is dead, quiet, in hees black robe, an’ 
we two pray dat he will die an’ never 
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Parker Helps Housekeepers 


helping in other ways 1s our business 
these house-cleaning times. ‘Phone, 
and the wagon will call for parcel. 


R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto. 
St., 59 King St. West, 471 and 
2o1 and 791 Tonge t., 59 me . est, 


1267 Queen St, West, 277 
7Q , ain 2143 and 1004, 


’ North gor, 
Phones { Park of. 








ALEXANDRIA RESIDENCE 
686 SPADINA AVENUB 


Mrs, L. L. Stuart, Lady Superintendent. 


Nervous diseases a specialty. a 
Patients cared for under their own physicians. 
*Phone—North 3133. Highest references. 





Boeckh’s 


HOUSEHOL 
BRUSH 


are the best brushes 
made; they take one 
back to the time 
when hearts were 
merry and 


Spring Cleaning 





Your Grocer 


None genuine without the 
name ** BOECKH.” 
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wake again. For we know dat he is 
dead man, dat Death he breathe on 
him in de plain, an’ stiffen hees heart, 
an’ we pray dat he will suffer no more. 
But God—ah, God is hard, ma frien’s, 
sometime. 
ple light he start up, he call out: 

“‘Gaspard! Gaspard!’ 

“Den we know he is mad, what you 
call crazee, wi’ de col’ an’ de red eyes 
of de wolves. I speak to heem, an’ 
Massan he stan’ over heem, an’ 
call to heem, but he know us not at 
all. He forget Pierre Laussan an’ dat 
Massan what he love. He try for stan’, 
but he only get to he’s knees. He raise 
he’s han’s above he’s head, he’s two 
black han’s. Ah, dat is pitiable, dem 
two sad han’s, dat face-—black like de 
belt, dried up, wrinkled like de black 
birch in de winter time, when she die. 
Two fingers de are not dere. Den he 
speak like he dream, like he choke, 
wheezy—ah, de voice dat we love it is 
die! We know he’s lungs dey is froze 
an’ he die. He hol’ he’s gold cross up 
by de chain dat hang on he’s wris’. 

“ ‘Gaspard—Gaspard—my son—I have 
search—for you—all my life I have 
search for you—Renee—God is not good 
—I die an’ I fin’ you not—I have sin—I 
have sin—de great sin—an’ God he pun- 
ish—mea cuple—Domine—mea maxima 
culpa!’ 

“He stop an’ he turn he’s poor 
blacken’ face to de fires of de Nord— 
an’ we see dat de lids of he’s eyes dey 
are frozee, so dat dey cannot close. So, 
kneeling, he die, an’ he’s eyes dey are 
open. 

“Den Massan he fall down an’ he 
lie dere with he’s face on de knees of 
Pere Ramon. I t’ink maybe dat I be 
lef’ alone on de plains. But dat Massan 
he get up an’ he say: ‘Pere Ramon he 
is dead. Pierre he still live. Massan 
he help Pierre. Den Massan he go 
home to Pierre Ramon—maybe no. Dat 
son of de Pere Ramon—but Pere Ra- 
mon he have no son—maybe so. Massan 
he see.’ 

“We bury Pere Ramon deep in de 
snow. I take de cross an’ de locket 
dat is in he’s breas’, t’inking maybe 
I give dem to de Governor at Montreal. 
Den we start home. We never know 
where Pere Ramon he been. May- 
be he with de Seals, maybe no, 
We never know how he happen to be 
ron down de Lac Petbauliskopau when 
he near dead, an’ how he happen be 
chase where is Massan an’ me. I t’ink 
maybe it be for purpose. I t’ink maybe 
God he know.” 

Pierre stopped for at least three min- 
utes, and slowly filled his pipe. There 
was hardly a move in the crowd. When 


Cleaning the curtains and furniture 
coverings ; dyeing the carpets, and 





Sudden, in de red an’ pur-. 


My Lady’s Gown 


When cleansed by our perfect pro- 
cess ‘My Lady's Gown” has the 
dainty freshness of a ‘* just home from 













the tailor” costume. 

The most fragile creations of the 
Dress-Maker’s Art are not injured in 
the least by our method. 


A Few of the Articles we Cleanse. 
Jackets and Skirts, Woolen Waists, 
Silk Waists, Wrappers, 
Dressigg Sacques, Tea Gowns, 
Kimonos, Corset Covers, 
Night Dresses, Table Scarfs, 
Bath Robes, Laces. 


Kid Gloves a Specialty. 


“MY VALET” 


Tel M. 3074 30 Adelaide St. West 


A Superior Skin Food 
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Are you looking for a 

Thacker’s reliable cream for the 
face? Thacker’s Creme 

Creme Veloutee has just been 
Veloutee put on the market after 
(Patented) two years’ private sale. 


| Sold by Burgess-Powell ; 
W. H. Lee, King Edward 

| Drug Store; G. A. Bing- 
ham. 


MASSAGE 


The Art of Massage (General and Fede Einswo 

assage, Swedish movements, and the Nauheim 
method of treatment for diseases of the heart taught 
and administered. Patients treated at our office or at 
their residence as desired. References the leading 
physicians of Toronto. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Forbes 


190 Brunswick Ave. *Phone N. 16 


How Old Do You Look? 


**A woman is as old as she looks.” 

Scientific Roman Massage is the only 
perfect method for the complete eradica 
cation of all lines and wrinkles. Roman 
Massage scientifically performed for de- 
velopment of Face, Neck, Bust and Arms, 

Scalp Massage a specialty. 

Try our methods and be convinced. 

Ladies under treatment assure us that it 
is all we claim for it, and no other method 


has given them such perfect satisfaction. 
——V—_— 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
12 CARLTON STREET, TORONTO. 
Hours 9a.m.to6p.m. Gratuitous Consultation 
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| Spring Term From April Sth. 


THOROUGH TRAINING IN ALL SUBJECTS 


Y. M,C. A. BUILDING, TORONTO, ONT. 
Continuous Sessions, All particulars free, 
W. Brooks, Principal. 


FOR SALE 


A recognized old master of 
the fifteenth century for sale 


by private person. 
Box 74, “Saturday Night,” Toronto, Canada. 





Spring 

Styles 
GOLF BLOUSES 
AND VESTS 


. a ize 
rom $1.75. Navy, 
white, casting 
myrtle. New com- 
binations in color. 
Some exclusive de- 
signs. 


Have also ship- 
ment to-day of 
White 
Sweaters 
for gentlemen, 

ladies and 
Roll and Polo . 


WREVFORD & CO., 85 King St. West 
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“King Bab: 
Reigns.’ 


Pure, 
Fragrant, Cleansing 


The best for delicate skins 
Albert Toilet Soap Co.,Mfs. 
MONTREAL. 
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ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY, 


Genuine 


Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills. 


Must Bear Signature of 





FOR HEADACHE.. 
FOR DIZZINESS. 
FOR BILIGUSRESS. 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 


CURE SICK HEADACHE. 





Davies’ 


CRYSTAL ALE 
Beats ’Em All 


It's so palatable, mild and splendid flavor. 


TRY ALSO DAVIES’ 


FAMILY CREAM ALE 


It’s Delicious. 
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(oscRAvE BREWERY (Fo. 


NIAGARA ST., TORONTO 


And of all License Holders 
Telephone Park 140 





Standard Brands: 


India Pale Ale 
Amber Alewt 
Half - and - Half 
Extra Stouts 


In Wood and Botte 


BREWED BY 





P, BURNS & 60, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
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he resumed the story he dropped half 
of his pigeon tongue. Wither the thrill 
of the memory of those moments had 
carried him back years in his civiliza- 
tion or Pierre was the most consum- 
mate actor in the world. I confess a 
belief that there was no acting. 

“It take us two months to get back 
by Montreal. The spring is come on 
when we see the city. We go straight 
to the Governor an’ tell him of Pere 
Ramon. He whistle when I tell him 
of the son of Pere Ramon. He ask for 


the locket. When he open it he whistle 
again. There is a paper in it, fold’ up 
small. He read that quiet, an’ then he 


say: ‘This tells me there are papers 


at the house of Pere Ramon that will 


tell us all about it. Let us go there.’ 
“So we go to the house, the Gover- 


nor, Massan, an’ me, all quiet like 
funeral. The governor he read out of 
the paper in the locket where we shall 
fin’ the papers. So we fin’ them. The 


Governor look over them an’ say they 
are deeds to a great lan’ in Brittany. 
At las’ he come to one paper in the 
writing of Pere Ramon. 

“That paper it tell a wonderful story. 
It tell how Pere Ramon he is the Seign- 
eur de Farcy, a great man, an’ how he 
love Renee Lassar, but may not marry 
her because his father say he mus’ 
marry another, a great lady. But they 
love, an’ they sin, an’ when Renee her 
trouble it come, Pere Ramon he break 
forth an’ he swear he will not marry 
at all unless he marry Renee. Then 
they marry, quiet. Only the old 
Seigneur know they is married, for 
Pere Ramon tell him. The boy is born. 
When he is five years ol’ he is stole. 
Pere Ramon he hunt for him. The ol’ 
Seigneur hunt, too, but they never fin’ 
the boy. Renee she die of grief. Later 
the ol’ Seigneur die, too, but before 
that he tell Pere Ramon he steal the 
boy an’ send him to Canada. The 
Pere give up the Seigneury an’ go 
away, no one know where. 

“He come out to Canada. He take 
counsel with Pere Ramordaine at 
Montreal, and Pere Ramordaine tell 
him to be missionary. He cannot be 
full priest. All the time he keep the 
marriage papers, an’ the deeds, so the 
boy he will be Seigneur if he ever is 
foun’. But Pere Ramon die as I tell 
you.’ 

Pierre paused to pull out from his 
breast a locket of gold on a chain. 

“The boy he have a locket like this. 
I tell you this story, because I think 
that I fin’ him!” 

The men jumped to their feet. Pierre 
walked around the circle to Gaspard. 
The man had turned pale as Pierre 
pulled the locket out, and had started, 
but the crowd was not watcHing him. 

“T see the locket when it fall from 
your breas’ this morning, an’ IT think 
it maybe the same like this!” said 
Pierre. 

The after-story, concerning the White 
Father of Ungava, is, perhaps, written 
only in the records of the Jesuits at 
Montreal. Of it I know nothing. I did 
not know until I read it in the papers 
that Gaspard had never taken up his 
Seigneury. He gave his life to the 
God that refused his father comfort, 
and, by a strange coincidence, died al- 
most in the same spot where his fa- 
ther died, and in the same way.—Clem- 
ent M. Keys in “The Red Book.” 





Art and Philosophy in Home 
Life. 





T is always difficult to trace the 
origin of conventions, but that 
they ‘‘die hard’ has long been an 
accepted fact. Words and expres- 

sions acquire a conventional meaning, 
from which it is not easy to dissociate 
them. The term art is restricted, by 
many to the domains of painting and 
sculpture, and the part it should play 
in the everyday surroundings of life is 
not realized. 

But what a change may be wrought 
in a home where the artistic instinct is 
allowed scope and the sense of beauty 
is not necessarily crushed because the 
means for indulging it are small. Here 
philosophy comes in, with a recogni- 
tion of limitations and an acquiescence 
in them that holds no element of indo- 
lence. Art and philosophy, indeed, 
should be the leading factors in the 
ideal home life, and introduced into the 
details of domestic economy, they will 
add a grace and harmony to what is 
often called the dull routine of house- 
keeping. 

Our minds, then, being disabused of 
the diea that art must have a place 
apart in our lives, we shall realize that 
good lines, harmonious effects and skil- 
ful grouping are as much to be aimed 
at in the dwelling-house as in the stu- 
dio. In the composition of a picture 
the artist first considers the effect as a 
whole. Every detail, whether it is to 
form part of a brilliant impressionist 
piece or a soft and subdued scene, is 
then carefully studied, and as carefully 
recorded by a skillful brush. 

So in the choice of a house, a view 
of it as a whole and of its capabilities 
myst come first. No satisfactory ef- 
fects can be obtained without sunlight, 
air and space. These are essential, and 
a house with a southern aspect should 
be chosen. It should have roomy halls 
and passages, and be well provided 
with windows of greater breadth than 
height. The choice of all internal fit- 
tings should be with a view to the 
whole effect, and the selection of each 
article should rest on its suitability, 
combined with its place as part of a 
scheme to please the eye. Then atten- 
tion may be turned to furniture, bear- 





Memory Maker 


Food With Certain Elements Required in 
the Brain. 


Poor memory means an ill-nourished 
brain. ‘The proper food to help and 
nourish the brain will thus help the 
memory as in the following case: 

“T have not known what it is to enjoy 
real good health, not having seen a well 
day in over 20 years, and taking medi- 
cine most of the time, until about a 
year ago. 

“At that time I was suffering greatly 
from nervous prostration and general 
debility, the result of several severe 
illnesses, from which I never expected 
to fully recover. 

“My memory was also so poor that it 
caused me much chagrin at times. 

“T had often heard how Grape-Nuts 
had helped other people’s memory, and 
that it was a brain food. Finally, I 
was put on Grape-Nuts for my meals. 

“Tt was so pleasing to the taste I en- 
joyed eating it, and after a time I saw 
such an improvement in my health 
generally that I gave up medicine alto- 
gether. And not even using laxatives 
now that I had been unable to do with- 
out for years. Grape-Nuts helped my 
nerves, gave me strength, increased 
my weight ten pounds, and I can now 
work and walk better and enjoy life as 
I never expected to again. 

“When my friends remark how well 
I look and act I tell them it is all due 
to Grape-Nuts. My doctor never sees 
me but he smiles with genuine plea- 
sure at my improved condition, for he 
is an old friend, and would like to 
see me perfectly well, knowing how 
long and how much I have suffered.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous lit- 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville.” 





ing in mind that art always demands 
an appropriate treatment. If the house- 
hold is to be conducted on economical 
lines, furniture must be chosen that 
will conceal rather than emphasize de- 
ficiencies. 










































































in every other profession. Just as the 
colonel of a regiment must realize his 
responsibility, and that, although his 
subordinates may have capability and 
ingenuity, he alone can command, the 
happiness and comfort of those in his 
care depending upon his thoughtful- 
ness for them, so in a household the 
main responsibility rests with the one 
who is in the position of command. Un- 
less she is methodical, just and far-see- 
ing, realizing that each action brings 
its inevitable consequences, there will 
be little comfort for those under her 
sway. Government must be firm to en- 
sure order, and without the domination 
of a brave spirit there will be little con- 
tentment in the kingdom of the home. 
Philosophy which helps the ruler of the 
household to understand her own char- 
acter and limitations will help her to 
understand and allow for those of oth- 
ers. It will help her to evolve difficult 
schemes by which each member of the 


clearly defined. It will save her from 





























There are ethics in housekeeping as 


household will have his or her duties 


the fatal mistake of giving all the dis- 
agreeable work of the house to certain 
of its inmates, leaving others with in- 
sufficient employment and without re- 
sponsibility. It will show her that a 
wise ruler should make the miniature 
kingdom of the household the happy 


training-ground for the duties and 
struggles of a wider sphere. 


DEMAR. 





The World Will Accept no Apologies 
for Failure. 





“Bright, but won’t work,” is the ab- 
breviated description given of many 
young men. Boys go through school 
and through life with the reputation of 
being able to do great things if they 
eared to take the trouble. “True,” say 
their friends, “John is struggling along 
on a small salary and he never seems 
to gain a promotion or improve his con- 
dition, but he could astonish people if 
he pleased. He has a remarkable mind. 
He writes with extraordinary facility, 
and could undoubtedly become famous 
in letters if he would sit down and 
compose a book. And he is a ready 
talker—can talk by the hour. If he 
chose to enter public life he would 
speedily be recognized as an orator. He 


fas a fine head for reasoning, too, and 


ean argue from any position and on 
any side of a question. He would make 
@ great lawyer if he would read law.” 

All this about John may be true. John 
may be a potential genius of the first 
magnitude. But somehow John does- 
n’t accomplish anything, doesn’t prove 
his genius, and there is no means of 
telling whether he does really possess 
these talents. A talent is not a talent 
at all unless it is exercised. Talent 
without industry is a kite without a 
tail, a ship without a rudder; some- 
thing incomplete and useless. Talent is 
dynamite, but industry is the concus- 
sion that sets it off and makes it ser- 
viceable. 

At school when a boy mises his les- 
sons he may escape punishment by 
pleading excuses, but the world ac- 
cepts no excuses and no apologies from 
the man. The world expects a man to 
show results. Promises and assertions 
of potential ability count for nothing. 
A man must “make good” or be reck- 
oned as a failure. The world scorns a 
whimperer. It holds a man to absolute 
responsibility for what he does and for 
what he fails to do. If a man accom- 
plishes something, the world gives him 
glory for it, and will listen to none of 
the detractors who whisper that he 
was especially favored by chance or 
that he is a mere pretender or a shal- 
low, showy incompetent. On the other 
hand, if a man fails, the world will 
hearken to none of the excuses prof- 
fered by the man or his friends. 

This may be a harsh rule, but it is 
nature’s rule. If a man falls over a 
precipice, the consequences are the 
same to him whether he hurled himself 
over or slipped by accident or was 
thrown over by a gang of robbers. Na- 
ture makes no distinction. A man is 
expected to save himself from falling 
over precipices, and if he fails so to 
save himself, nature punishes him with- 
out pity and without anger. So, too, 
poison kills whether a man drink it 
with suicidal intent or by mistake, or 
whether it be forced down his throat. 
Nature requires a man to refrain from 
taking poison, and he must see to it 
that he does not take it in any way. 
Nature judges by results, and so does 
the world. That is the only practicable 
rule for measuring men.—San Francis- 
co “Bulletin.” 
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“Ol’ Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 





Book farmin’s all right pervidin’ it’s a 
bank book. 

All men may be born equal, but the 
diffrunce begins mighty soon arter- 
wards. 

The feller who don’t know enough 
tew go in when it rains ain’t apt tew 
know enough tew go eout when it’s 
pleasant. 

It is on’ fair thet wymmum should 
hev the last word sence man hed the 
fust one. 

Bobbin’ up an’ daown witheout either 
goin’ for’ards or back’ards is some peo- 
ple’s idee uv hurryin’. 

Ef we could see ourselves ez others 
see us, the lookin’ glass mannerfacter- 
ers would hev a purty poor show. 

They’s allus room at the top, but 
some people don’t reckernize the top 
when they git there. 

Experience is a dear teacher tew 
some becuz she hez tew be hired over 
an’ over ag’in.—Joe Cone in “Four 
Track News.” 





High Cost of Living. 





Not in twenty years, according to the 
reckoning of “Dun’s Review,’ has it 
cost so much to live as now. The “in- 
dex number,” which is reached by aver- 
aging the prices of breadstuffs, meats, 
dairy and garden products, other food, 
clothing, metals, and other miscellane- 
ous necessities of life, stood on March 
1 at 103,615. This is a nincrease of 30 
per cent in less than seven years, the 
index number of July 1, 1897, standing 
at 72.455. ‘“Bradstreet’s,”” which evi- 
dently finds its index number by a dif- 
ferent method of reckoning, says-that 
the present range of prices “is at the 
highest level in four years,” and bread- 
stuffs are “at the highest price reached 
in thirteen years, nothing like’ the 
March 1 level being shown since 1891, 
the year of the Russian crop failure.” 

The commercial papers seem to be at 
a loss to account for the high prices. 
“Rradstreet’s” attributes them to “the 
largely sentimental influences of the 
breaking out of the war between 
Russia and Japan.” The opinion that 
they are sentimental is corroborated by 
“Dun’s,” which points out that Russia 
is actually exporting “much more 
wheat than the United States.” “The 
United States Investor’ (Boston) is 
puzzled to see commodities rising while 
wages and stocks are going down. The 
increased supply of gold, it remarks, 
might account for the increased prices, 
but “if the prices of commodities rise, 
the prices of stocks, which are mea- 
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sured also in value by gold, certainly 
ought not to decline,’ as they have 
been doing. It adds:— 


needless to say, does not deal with 
economics. 
‘full,’ the wicked trusts will be accused 
of forcing up prices. This view will be 
encouraged by the more radical news- 
papers. 
furnished as a result during the com- 
ing campaign. Combination, it is true, 
in many cases means elimination of 
competition and the opportunity of ob- 
taining higher prices for the output, 
the Stafidard Oil Company being the 
most striking example of this fact. But 
nature’s laws are inexorable, and no 
combine is likely long to be able to put 
on the screws. The combines may tem- 
porarily obtain higher prices because 
of demand being greater than supply. 
Once let the conditions be reversed, 
however, and prices will drop. 
cultural products may tend continu- 
ally upward because of natural econ- 
omic conditions, but manufactured ar- 
ticles are in a different category.”— 
“Literary Digest.” 


customs of the ancient Egyptians was 
that of thinking that the soul remained 
with the dead body the first night after 
burial, and then took its departure to 
the country—good or bad, as the case 
might be—where it was to remain per- 
manently. 








capital city in Egypt for the transit of 
the dead, and a sacred boat to bear the 
hearse and the boatman, Charon. 





over this lake on its way out, but 
might under certain circumstances re- 


judge of the work done by them. The 
judges are notified the day of the fu- 


circle on the nearer shore to hear if 
anyone accuses the deceased of im- 
morality. If the accusation is proved 
the body is not allowed to pass. Those 











“The popular view of high prices, 


If the ‘dinner-pail’ is not 


Party ammunition may be 


Agri- 





The Sacred Barque of the Dead. 





Among the many curious beliefs and 


There was always a lake near every 


The funeral train was obliged to pass 


turn by land. This was done that all 
the dead might pass through the same 
ordeal before admission to their eter- 
nal habitation. 

Forty-two heavenly assessors await 
the dead at the entrance of heaven to 


neral and are found standing in a half- 


who have left a family at home are 


carried back and the mummy-case set 


up in the house; a perpetual cause of 
shame. 


The bodies of those who are friend- 
less are buried on the spot, and their 
ghosts are supposed to wander about 
the locality, pining for the  elysian 
fields of burial, which lay beyond.—B. 
Clarke Elliot ia ‘Four Track News.” 





The Deacon’s Jack Pot. 





ee ES, sir,’’ said the colonel as 

he blew a wreath of 

smoke from his cigar, 

cocked his feet on the 

verandah railing and or- 

dered the servant to mix him a mint 

julep, “I reckon you young fellows 

think you know all there is to be 

known about our American national 

gome—poker—but your uncle here can 

show you a trick or two about the 

game. You needn’t wink, for I played 

the game before you had cut your milk- 
teeth, 

“Talking about poker, that reminds 
me of a game I once took a hand in,” 
continued the colonel, when he had 
drained the glass the servant had 
brought him, “some years before the 
war, about the time I first began to 
court your mother—and, say, she is 
about the unluckiest draw I ever made. 
About as bad as raising the pot on a 
bob-tail when you are sufferin’ under 
the impression that you have a straight 
flush. As I was saying, your father, Si 
Jackson, Dick Carston, who was killed 
at Bull Run, poor fellow! and I used 
to meet once or twice a week in the 
summer-house in your father’s garden 
to have a quiet game. Nearly any 
Sunday or Wednesday afternoon one 
could find us there. I can still see us 
there in my mind’s eye, Dick smoking 
a large black cigar, Si shuffling the 
cards and muttering about his luck 
your father tilting back his chair until 
his feet touched the under-side of the 
table, the while whistling ‘Dixie’ or 
some other popular air. Your aunt 
generally sat near, crotcheting or read- 
ing. Those were the days! Well, well, 
such things can’t last forever! 

“One Wednesday morning I was 
strolling down the village road, when 
I met Deacon White trying out a new 
colt he had bought. ‘Why, how do you 
do, Mr. Lee,’ says he. ‘You are just 
the man I want to see. We are going 
to build a new meeting-house down our 
way. Do you think you and your 
friends could contribute something just 
to help us along a bit?’ We didn’t go 
to church as often as we should have 
in those day, I am afraid, so I thought 
we might make amends by helping the 
thing along. I told the deacon we 
would talk the matter over and see 
what we could do.” The colonel, hav- 
ing ordered another julep, finished it, 
remarking that there was nothing on 
earth so well calculated to jog a man's 
memory as a mint julep, and there- 
upon resumed his reminiscence. ‘That 
afternoon the boys strolled around as 
usual. Si Jackson took out a brand- 
new deck of cards and amused himself 
shuffling them, while your father sort- 
ed out the chips. I thought that a propi- 
tious time to broach the subject of the 
building fund. Says I: ‘Boys, Deacon 
White wants us to contribute some- 
thing to the fund for building a new 
church.’ Nobody wanted to say just 
how much each should give. I guess 
we would not have settled the question 
that day but for your aunt. She pro- 
posed we give the money from a jack- 
pot, the winner to keep half the amount 
in the pot. As this was a worthy cause, 
she thought we ought to make it a ten- 
dollar age. She thinks large when it 
comes to money, I have found out to 
my cost. So that there would be 
enough in the pot we arranged that it 
would take aces to open the pot instead 
of jacks, and that if it was not opened 
on aces we would move the openers 
up one each time until we reached 
sevens and. 

“Dick Carston sat on one side of me, 
your father on the other side, while Si 
sat opposite me. We cut for deal, and 
Si cut ace high. Si dealt. The pot 
wasn't opened till we reached ‘sevens 
and’, Then Dick opened it for a fifty- 
marker. That made us sit up some, 
you bet. Si came in, and, after sun- 
dry remarks, your father stayed, too. 
When I picked up my cards I saw I 
had the ten, jack, queen and king of 
spades. I promptly made it fifty more, 
to come in on the chance of filling to 
the flush or the straight or the straight 
fush. That made $550 in the pot then, 
quite a tidy pot at that. Dick looked at 
his hand, frowned, and said he would 
drop. Si and your father stayed with 
me. Si dealt your father one, me one, 
and drew one himself. It was Si’s bet. 
He threw a fifty chip in the kitty. I 
raised him the limit, and he came back 
with another raise. Well, we stuck to 
it till there was $5,000 in the pot, and 
then I called, because I didn’t like to 
skin him. He had four eights. I 
thought I had drawn the ace of spades. 
When I threw down my hand I 
nearly fainted, for it was the jok- 
er I had drawn.” The memory 
of the thing evidently made _ the 
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colonel feel weak, for he ordered 
his third consecutive julep, which 
so much cheered him up that he was 
able to continue. “Of course,’’ said he, 
as he smacked his lips, “Si wanted to 
take the pot, but I claimed that if we 
were using the joker it would fill eith- 
er a straight, a flush, or a straight 
fiush, and, according to the rules, it 
will. He had dealt the hand, so it was 
his fault that the joker had been mixed 
in. Unfortunately, Si couldn't see it 
that way. The argument would pro- 
bably not have been settled for some 
time but for Deacon White himself, 
who happened to come strolling down 
the garden path at that moment. ‘Why 
what is all this row about? You can 
be heard half a mile down he road,’ 
says he. We explained the matter to 
him, and asked him to decide it. 
‘Do you, Mr. Lee, and you, Mr, 
Jackson, promise to abide by my deci- 
sion?’ said the deacon. We assured 
him that we would. The deacon calm- 
ly reached out and put the chips in his 
pocket, at the same time remarking: ‘I 
don’t know anything about this game, 
but so that there will not be any ill- 
feeling you can cash up for them at my 
place to-morrow. Three-quarters of 
the pot will go to the building fund, 
and so, as T have said, there may be no 
ill-feeling, I will keep the remainder.’ I 
reckon Silas and I paid for that meet- 
ing-house and a year’s keep for the min- 
ister,”’ said the colonel, as he threw 
away his cigar stub and went into the 
house. dD. J. OD. 


A Safe Position. 








Newspaper Proprietor— We are for 
the corporations, against the people, 
every time. It pays to be. 

Friend—But when it’s a question of 
corporation against corporation, what 
do you do? 

Newspaper Proprietor—Deprecate the 
washing of dirty linen in public. 





“Well, Robbie, you've got a new 
little sister; she just arrived this 
morning,” said the proud father. “Do 
we get any trading-stamps with her, 
pop?” asked little Robbie.—Yonkers 
Statesman. 
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T is altogether likely that most of us will bear in re- 
membrance the winter of 1904, and a decade hence 
will shudder at the very mention of the first leap year 
in the twentieth century—that may happen, if the 

world doesn’t come to an end in 1906 as Dr. Wild has com- 
fortingly foretold. The people of the stage have excellent rea- 
son for deploring the past “winter of their discontent,” for 
many of them have been left broken and disconsolate by the 
severe frosts that set in and stayed with them through the 
season. A writer in London “Truth” says: 

The Continental tide which swept over the London theaters 
a month or so since now shows marked signs of ebbing, and it 
is to be feared that it has left no rich alluvial deposit of 
gold behind it. All around I see signs that the English 
dramatist is coming into his own once more, and I sincerely 
hope the forthcoming months will justify the return of the 
managers to native talent. One may well hope, too, that the 
season which practically commences- this week will be more 
satisfactory than the last. Theatrical business has been bad 
everywhere. We are still suffering from the drain on our 
finanees caused by “civilizing” the Transvaal; business is 
bad everywhere, the city is gloomy, and that gloom is reflected 
in the West End. No one has much money to spend; every 
one has wanted to be cheered up; so at this crucial moment 
the London managers, with most amazing shortsightedness, 
chose to give us large doses of the gloomy drama. “The Arm 
of the Law,” “My Lady of Rosedale,” “Love’s Carnival,” etc., 
are not suitable food for those whose financial digestion is 
out of order. They make the bored sinners in the. stalls re- 
flect on the sinfulness of the world in general, and their own 
sinfulness in particular. In the last case, with extraordinary 
unanimity, they decided that such mental] exercises were un- 
wholesome, and so stayed away. 

* * * 

The opera by De Koven which bears the jaunty name, 
“Red Feather,” has been making the Princess Theater an at- 
tractive scene this week,with its mixture of highway robbery 
and court life. The music is the very best of the season, with 
Miss Grace Van Studdiford as the bright and melodious star 
whose costumes twinkle like the diamonds in the sky and 
whose voice goes up and up with never a break nor a shrill 
note, until it reaches and fascinates the topmost seats in the 
gallery. It is really many notes higher and sweeter than any 
other vocal attraction that has gladdened the Princess since 
October. Miss Van Studdiford can compass anything in the 
form of musical furbelows—trills, grace notes, arpeggios, an- 
dante, prestissimo, and anything else in the nature of “Eye- 
talian” that this critical age and city may call for. Miss 
Cora Tracy, who is Anita, the typical Spanish girl, has a 
rich contralto that the “Brushwood Boy” would call 
“creamy,” which shows its exquisite quality in “The Rose and 
the Breeze.” Miss Van Studdiford is an actress who plays 
a difficult double part with grace and daring, but who care- 
fully avoids exaggerating the defiance of the haughty young 
highwayman. A less artistic nature would have made “Red 
Feather” a boisterous swaggerer instead of the piquant girl- 
robber. Baron Bulverstrauss, who has the Latin name of 
James E. Sullivan off the stage, is the funny man of the oc- 
casion, and is as witty a nobleman as ever spun Yankee 
yarns with Teutonic wool. His companions are good fellows 
—and just here it may be remarked that a trio of merry men 
is the popular combination for comic opera. As a great man 
has remarked—‘“we three gin’rally raises the divil in couples.” 
However, the funny performances are somewhat incongruous 
with the dignified music and the artistic grace of the rest of 
the production. The elements do not “fit in” as it were; but 
each is so exhilarating in itself that one refuses to feel the 
jolt seriously. The “improper grammaticals” of the Baron are 
excellent stuff; but his song, “If I Only Had a Moustache Like 
the Kaiser,” brings down the house, especially when he relapses 
into the local jest. The costumes are the very iridescence of 


stage splendor with trains that would make Charles M. Hays 
green with envy, and that offer a snare for the feet of the 
wayfaring man. The scenic effects are hardly in keeping with 
all this lace-and-sequins gorgeousness. However, the Countess 
is won by the wrong man. The Crown Prince, who has a 
Viking physique and a voice to correspond, and who is Mr. 
Alfred B. MacGahen in everyday life, has a successful rival 
in Captain Trevors, who is a soldierly young person known 
as Mr. George Tallman, but who is simply not there at all 


with his robust Royal Highness—the prince of good fellows 
and the finest member of a royal family who has been here 
since the Prince of Pilsen drank beer in our friendly gardens. 


* * 


There is a juggler at Shea’s this week who might be a 
model for some of Cushing’s pictures. He has a splendid 
physique and his movements are full of strength and grace. 
His balancing of objects, such as an automobile, or a tray 
with decanter and glasses, is admirably done. He juggles 
with cannon balls, catching them on the nape of his neck in 
such a way as to make one fear each one is going to crack 
his head, but it is all done with ease and we are glad to find 
a vaudeville artist who does not smirk and kiss his hand 
every time he performs an extra difficult feat. Much amuse 
ment is provided by his assistant’s simulated fear and com- 
parative weakness. The whole number shows an artistic fin 
ish that is refreshing and on opening night he had an un- 
usually enthusiastic reception. The Trocadero Quartette are 
very good, also. Their voices go well together and are very 
pleasing. Their mimicry is excellent. Kelly and Kent have 
some new jokes, as well as many old ones, and give the people 
a good laugh. Les Molassos, modern dancers, are better gym- 
nasts than dancers. Tom Karl, formerly of the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company, sings “Kathleen Mavourneen” with much 
feeling, but his other songs are somewhat above the heads of 
a vaudeville audience. John T. Sullivan & Co. have a sketch, 
“Captain Huntington.” O’Brien and Havel have some amus- 
ing nonsense and dancing, and the kinetograph brings the pro- 
gramme to a close with some interesting pictures. 

a a * 


The following account of a law-suit sounds familiar: “The 
case of the State of Denmark against Thomas Hamlet for 
the murder of William Polonius was tried before the Yale 
Law School moot court recently. In his charge to the jury, 





Judge Peck declared that Hamlet could be either acquitted or 
found guilty of murder or manslaughter, or acquitted on the 
ground of insanity. The jury retired. Leach, one of the jury- 
men, at once declared himself for acquittal. Nine voted for 
conviction of murder, and two for manslaughter. Leach hung 
the jury by declaring he would sit all night if necessary to 
acquit Hamlet.” 7 

Among the features Mr. Shea will offer next week will be 
Papinta, the Queen of Mirror Dancers; Monroe, Mack and 
Lawrence; Quigley Brothers, A. O. Duncan, Flood Brothers, 
and Ozave and Delmo. 


a 
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one of the features of the winter season in Toronto. 

The Y.M.C.A.’s have taken the sport up and so have 

several local athletic clubs and the result is that 
the woods are full of amateur knights of the goodly grip and 
the crafty lock. A better class of young men than is usually 
found in the game is taking up this prime athletic exercise as 
a result of the efforts of Y.M.C.A. instructors to foster the 
sport. 

It is a great sport for developing a man’s body from head 
to heels, and there is enough of the good old man-to-man | 
combativeness in a bout to catch the fancy of sturdy young 
Torontonians. Somehow or other any sport which lets a 
man lock grips with his adversary and gives him full sway 
with his muscles and an opportunity to hand out a few 
hard knocks, in a good-natured way, appeals to the healthy 
young man. It is a give and take game, hence its popularity. 

* * * 


T HE popularity attained by amateur wrestling has been 


The news that Commodore Jarvis of the R.C.Y.C., Canada’s 
greatest amateur racing skipper, and the most popular com- 
modore the largest yacht club in Canada ever had, is out of 
the sailing game for the season will not be welcomed in Lake 
Ontario yacht racing circles. Commodore Jarvis, who has 
been in Muskoka wilds all winter roughing it in search of 
health, has gained much in weight and strength, and the 
probabilities are that a full year in Muskoka will put him 
into such physical shape that he will be able to resume his 
position in Toronto financial circles as well as in the sport 
of kings. Around the R.C.Y.C. he will be missed on race days, 
for hé was always on the scratch when the starting gun was 
fired, and the man that beat him out in any weather with 
any boat in the fleet had something to talk about. 


* * * 


Vice-Commodore Stephen Haas, who will succeed 
dore Jarvis this year, is negotiating for Skipper Jarvis’ cutter 
“Merrythought.” If he gets “Merrythought” he will have a 
grand craft for both cruising and racing, and a boat from 
which it will be no disgrace to fly the commodore’s burgee. 

* * * 


The news that Rev. C. E. Whitcombe of Hamilton will be 
in the racing game again this year with a new beat is received 
with enthusiasm around the R.C.Y.C. Father Whitcombe is 
as popular in his way around the lake as Skipper Jarvis. 
When he comes to Toronto a-racing bent, the Toronto men 
with boats in his class can always depend upon a contest, for 
he will sail, hail or shine, blow high or low. He was 
never known to quit a course even though hopelessly in the 
rear, and will never take advantage of a competitor’s mis- 
fortune or misadventure. He has been even known to wait 
after crossing a starting line for a tardy competitor, and give 
him a race on even terms. He is into a race for the sport and 
the glory. If his boat isn’t fast enough to win on its merits 
or the seamanship of his crew, Father Whitcombe does not 
want the trophy. 

* * * 

Now that yachting has settled back to its old-time popu- 
larity after the inroads of the bicycle, how long will it stand 
the onslaught of the automobile, the auto-boat and the motor- 
launch? CORINTHIAN. 





Lawn Bowling. 





given their final judgment on the holding of the Do- 
minion tournament on their lawns at Hiawatha 
Island, and the decision arrived at is to be much 
regretted. While the kindness of the R.C.Y.C. in permitting 
the tournament to be held in the past under their auspices, 
and their granting the freedom of the club to the bowlers has 
been very much appreciated by both local and visiting bowl- 
ers, the action being pursued at the present time can scarcely 
be called sportsmanlike, taking into consideration that next 
year will probably see the Dominion Bowling Association with 
lawns of their own through the permission of the Ontario 
Jockey Club at the Woodbine, which locality is eminently 
fitted for so large a gathering and is convenient to the city. 
The probabilities are now that the tournament must be held 
on the rinks of the Granite, Victoria and Canada Clubs. 
Speaking of the Canada Club, their annual meeting showed 
it to be in a flourishing condition, and the annexed table} 
speaks for itself. The club played in all thirty-seven games ! 
with the sister clubs in the city, which resulted as follows: 
Played. Won. Lost. Points. 


. HE autocrats of the K.C.Y.C. have, it is understood, 


Granite. . fet ees b ehavalad 9 6 3 lll 
NN Se 555d a hpaidiel “a tae 7 4 3 19 
REE og Saas: Gre ake ee 2 2 0 109 
St. Matthew’s coals a 0 l 6 
Nes ses ks aa tek sacs 6 3 3 21 
erie, Fhigiies ook. es css 5 0 86 
Hamilton Thistles 2 0 2 10 
Prospect Park 4 2 2 47 
Caer-Howell ..... pettcrtean mean 1 1 0 15 


Making a total of 37 games played, of which the Canada 
Club won 23, or 62 per cent., with points in their favor of 392. 
* * * 


It is very pleasing to note that the old Thistles. have ar- 
ranged for possession of their grounds for another year, and 
have decided on incorporating the club, with more than fair 


MR. ROBERT MOON, 


Secretary of the Kew Beach Bowling Club, and 
President of the I.P.B.A. 








chances of success, under the able presidency of Mr. J. R. L. 
Starr. 

“I understand that a majority of the city bowlers forming 
the team to visit the Old Country are taking daily exercise 
at the Y.M.C.A. gymnasium—going through a course of spring 
physical training under the guidance of Mr. E. C. Davies, 
which, no doubt, will prove beneficial to them on their trip. 
Mr. D. Carlyle and Mr. A. 8. Wigmore have become experts 
at looping the loop on the rings, while others confine their 
attention to the punching bag and the vaulting horse. 

LUNA. 





Plymouth Hoe. ° 





At the “ People’s Choral Union” concert last week, Mr. 
Watkin Mills created enthusiasm by his rendering of this old 
song of England’s sea-power: 


Drake he’s in his hammock, an’ a thousand miles away 
(Capten, art tha sleepiti’ there below?) 

Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Yander looms the island, yander lie the ships, 
Wi’ sailor lads a dancin’ heel-an’-toe; 

An’ the shore lights flashin’ an’ the night tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 


Drake, he was a Devon man, an ’ruled the Devon seas 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

“Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
“Strike et when yer powder’s runnin’ low, 

“Tf the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port of Heav’n, 
“An’ drum them up the Channel, as we drumm’d them long 

ago!” 


Drake, he’s in his hammock ’till the great Armada’s come 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Slung atween the round shot, list’nin’ for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe! 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ and the old flag’s flyin’ 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’ as they found him long 
ago! 





Suum Cuique. 





a story by M. Anatole France, in which a certain blase 
opinion was attributed to Lord Palmerston. Toronto’s 
most distinguished citizen has written us an interesting letter 
on the subject, to which he has given the above title. 
To the Editor of “Saturday Night:” 

Sir,—I see in your columns the saying that “life would be 
endurable if it were not for its pleasures,” assigned to Pal- 
merston, whom it would not at all fit. It was my old literary 
friend, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who said that “life would 
be pleasant enough were it not for its pleasures.” “Pleasant 
enough,” not “endurable,” was his phrase. We had been at 
a London evening “crush.” Had he been at a Toronto after- 
noon tea he would probably have used the more melancholy 
term. Yours faithfully, GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto, April llth, 1904. 


r last week’s “Saturday Night” there was a translation of 


 O 


You are told you should love your neighbor as yourself; 
but if you love yourself meanly, childishly, and timidly, even 
so shall you love your neighbor.—Maeterlinck. : 


Pretend to love your enemies. There’s apt to be more 
money in it than by showing them your hatred.—Modern 
Version. 













—— 
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THE MUNICIPAL SCANDAL CLIMAX. 
As usual, the little fellow is crushed, while the big one gets away. 


Society at the Capital. 


i oe visit of the Duke of Sutherland to the Capital, 





although very brief, was the cause of several social 

functions, and on Wednesday he was entertained 

at a gentlemen’s luncheon at the Rideau Club by 

Hon. Mr. Justice Nesbitt, when those who had the 
honor and privilege of meeting His Grace were the Premier 
and all the Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Justice Burbidge, Mr. 
Justice Killam, Judge Sedgewick, Mr. Sheriff Sweetland, Mr. 
Barker, M.P., Mr. I. C. Casgrain, M.P., Mr. E. B. Osler, M.P., 
and Hon. John Haggart. Report says that the Duke will 
probably be our next Governor-General, and his present trip 
to Canada has been taken with a view to “spying out the 
land” as it were; if so, one cannot help wondering what his 
impressions were of the present gubernatorial residence! The 
Duke lunched at Government House with His Excellency on 
Thursday, and those who had the honor of meeting him there 
were Mrs. C. A. E. Harriss, Miss Muriel Foster, Miss Eadie and 
Mr. E. 8. Clouston of Montreal. A dinner was given in his 
honor on Wednesday evening by Sir Frederick and Lady Bor- 
den, when covers were laid for fourteen, including Sir Charles 
and Lady Ross, who accompanied the Duke’s party from 
Quebec, Lady Laurier, Sir Elzear and Lady Taschereau, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. L. Borden and Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Solicitor- 
General. 

The week has been most decidedly devoted to “feasting,” 
and dinner and luncheon parties have been “happening” two 
or three deep every day. A most enjoyable dinner on Tuesday 
was one at which Dr. and Mrs. Montizambert were the host 
and hostess, when the table was most effectively decorated in 
yellow and white flowers, daffodils, tulips, and roses being 
used in abundance. Sixteen guests sat down, among them 
being Colonel and Mrs. J. Lyons Biggar, Mr. and Mrs. Col- 
lingwood Schreiber, Mr. Justice Killam of Winnipeg, Colonel 
and Mrs. Irwin, Mr. and Mrs. John Gilmour, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
K. Egan, and Mrs. Alec Christie. Mrs. Montizambert left for 
Toronto on Thursday, where she expects to spend several 
weeks with her daughter, Mrs. Walker. 

Hon. A. G. and Mrs. Blair also entertained at dinner on 
Thursday, when their guests were Sir Wilfrid and Lady Lau- 
rier, Sir Louis and Lady Davies, Sir William and Lady Mulock, 
Lady Tilley, the Consul-General of the United States and Mrs. 
Foster, Mr. and Mrs. John Gilmour and Mr. Arthur Camp- 
bell. An exceedingly recherche dinner on Friday was given 
at Earnscliffe, when Mr. and Mrs. C. A. E. Harriss invited 
quite a large number of guests to meet Miss Muriel Foster, 
the distinguished contralto singer, who had charmed every 
one present at Mr. Harriss’s concert on Thursday evening at 
the Russell Theater, when a large and fashionable audience 
greeted this famous artiste. 

One of the largest and at the same time most enjoyable 
receptions of the season was that given by Lady Mulock at 
Craigness on Wednesday, when numbers of sessional and 
other visitors were to be met. The drawing-room was con- 
verted into a perfect bower of sweetness with quantities of 
yellow tulips, and the tea-tables in the dining-room were 
effectively decorated in pink blossoms. The hestess was as- 
sisted in receiving by her niece, Miss Rosamond Boultbee, 
who was becomingiy gowned in white; and four of Ottawa’s 
most attractive young ladies, Miss Gwendoline Clemow, Miss 
Mary Gray, Miss Mills and Miss Marion Lindsay, attended 
to the wants of the throngs of guests who continued to come 
and go all afternoon. Among those from out of town were 
noticed Lady Ross of Quebec, Mrs. Paterson of Brantford, 
Mrs. Northrup of Belleville, Miss Proctor of Brighton, Mrs. 
Pringle of Cornwall, Mrs. Flint and Miss Rogers of Yarmouth, 
Mrs. Everard Fletcher and Mrs. Ryley of Victoria, B.C., Mrs. 
Poirier of Shediac, N.B., Mrs. Wade of Halifax, Miss Kerr of 
Cobourg, Miss Smith of Compton, Miss Murphy of Moncton, 
N.B., Miss Sovereign of Watertown, besides numbers of Ot- 
tawa’s elite. Another of the principal At Homes of the week 
came off on Thursday afternoon, when Mrs. W. L. Scott’s 
pretty rooms were en fete at the tea-hour in honor of her 
sister, Miss Sullivan of Prince Edward Island, who has been 
a visitor in Ottawa since the Opening of Parliament. Mrs. 
Fletcher (nee Scott) assisted at the tea-table, which was art- 
istically arranged with hyacinths and tulips. 

A ladies’ luncheon on Thursday at which Lady Taschereau 
was the hostess had Miss Corinne Fitzpatrick as guest of 
honor, as a farewell before her marriage to Mr. Arthur Can- 
non, after which Quebec will be her home. A large number 
of guests were invited, among them being a party from Gov- 
ernment House, including Lady Eileen Elliot, Miss Horatio 
Seymour and Mlle. de Jaffa, besides several of Miss Fitz- 
patrick’s most intimate friends. 

Miss Maud Sewell of Quebee was the “cause d’etre” of a 
merry luncheon when Miss Montizambert invited about ten 
of her girl friends to meet her, among them being Mrs. Arthur 
Price, one of our recent brides, and Miss Dorothy White of 
Quebec. A unique and exceedingly pretty Easter luncheon 
was given on Tuesday by Mrs. W. G. Perley, to which the 
invitations were confined exclusively to married ladies. All 
the sweets and ices were fashioned in the shape of eggs, and 
each lady found beside her cover a sweetly pretty little bas- 
ket filled with Easter eggs. 

Mrs. R. L. Borden contributed two very pleasant luncheon 
parties to the week’s number, one on Wednesday, when her 
guests were Mrs. Sifton, Mrs. Poirier of Shediac, N.B., Mrs. 
Gibson of Marysville, Mrs. Everard Fletcher of Victoria, B.C., 
Mrs. Alcorn of Picton, Mrs, Sedgewick, Miss Bent, Mrs. George 
Burn, Mrs. 8. E. Dawson, Mrs. Ruggles Wright and Mrs. La- 
mothe. On Friday Mrs. Borden again entertained at the 
lunch-hour, her guests being on that occasion Lady and Miss 
Borden, Lady Taschereau, Madame Casgrain of Windsor, 
Mrs. J. A. Gemmill, Mrs. Wade of Halifax, Mrs. E. B. Osler 
of Toronto, Mrs. H. A. Bate, Mrs. Grierson, and Mrs. Douill 
of Halifax. 

Miss Laura Smith’s novel and very jolly method of enter- 
taining several young people on Thursday evening proved a 
great success, and instead of the usual amusements of danc- 
ing or cards being adopted, two or three hours were given up 
to millinery and tie-making, the fair sex trying their hands at 
making neck garniture for the gentlemen, while the latter 
made an attempt at trimming spring hats, which, although 
conceded by all to be very well done, yet it is safe to say 
will not appear in public. This jolly little party was given 
especially for Miss Eileen Smith of Montreal, who is spending 
the Easter holidays with her aunt. Prizes were presented for 
the best trimmed hat and neatest tie, and those who joined 
in the contest were Miss Louie Gemmill, Miss Jessie Gilmour, 
the Misses Marion and Beatrice Lindsay, Miss Morna Bate, 
Miss Isobel White, Mr. Fritz Ridley, Mr. Van Lesslie, Mr. 
Stead, Mr. Phil Toller, Dr. Jackson, and Mr. Horsey. 

Everything is now in readiness for the theatricals at Gov- 
ernment House on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings 
of this week, when “Blue Beard” will be presented to Ottawa’s 
four hundred. It is said to be an exceedingly amusing and 
clever little play, and a dress rehearsal which came off on 
Saturday was pronounced by all who had the privilege of 
seeing it, a most decided success. Lady Minto was present 
at the performance, looking extremely bright and well, hav- 
ing been carried down on a stretcher for the express purpose 
of being able to witness the play, and it is a source of great 
regret to all that the Countess will not be present on the oc- 
casions of the presentation of the play to the public. How- 
ever, it is very gratifying to know her progress is continuing 
to be so satisfactory. THE CHAPERONE. 

Ottawa, April llth, 1904. 





The Methods of Wing Chow. 





Owing to the increasing scarcity of domestic servants in 
the neighboring Dominion, some householders employ China- 
men. Mrs. Dash, having parted with her well-trained man, 
engaged Wing Chow and instructed him diligently. One 
afternoon, to test him, she disguised herself, rang her own 
door-bell, and inquired if Mrs. Dash were at home, “Yes, 
home all lightee,” replied Wing Chow. “Come in drawing- 
loom, I findee she.” Mrs. Dash seated herself and waited— 
waited so long that she became uneasy, and was about to rise 
and seek her pupil, when the front-door bell rang. Wing 
Chow did not appear in response, and the bell rang again. 
Mrs. Dash hastened to open it, and was confronted by the 
Celestial. “I pletty fine man!” he exclaimed with a delighted 
grin. “You foolee me; next come my turn, I foolee you.” 

After Wing Chow had studied at a Sunday school and be- 
come a member of a church he decorated his remarks with 
Scriptural phrases. He grew dissatisfied and pleaded for an 
increase of wages. “You vely lish woman, I vely poor man,” 
he explained, “money I wish you more give me.” Mrs. Dash 
rejected the plea, and Wing Chow appeared to submit. But 
on the following morning, when the good woman entered her 
dining-room, a the room had been swept, the table laid, 
and everything left in perfect order, there was no Wing Chow. 
Beneath a plate the perplexed mistress found a note, which 
read as follows: “You vely lich woman; I vely poor man. [| 
aske you more money; you givee me none. O Lamb of God, 
1 go.”—*Lippincott’s.” 
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T is the way of the world to like a man who dies game. 

Also, it may be remarked that he who takes his medi- 
cine without a grimace is approved by his fellow-men, 
although the malady which occasioned the dose may 
not arouse public sympathy. Some of our citizens had 
an unpleasant experience last week in being sentenced for 
municipal malpractice. But the man who broke down, whin- 
ing and whimpering about his home and his family, stands in 
unpleasant contrast to the others who received their sentence 
without protest or supplication. It would have been reason- 
able for a young lad to have pled ignorance and appealed 
for favor; but for one who had been in business for over 
thirty years, and who had several sons and daughters grown 
to maturity to attempt to work melodrama on the judge was 
distinctly absurd. Pluck is an admirable characteristic, what- 
ever may have been a man’s offence, and the hysterical man- 
ipulator of ballots who became so sorry for his family when 
he was found out has added cowardice to his other unpleas- 
ant qualities. If a man is to be shot, hanged or im- 
prisoned, let him take his sentence like a man and the world 
will respect his stiff upper lip even if it considers the punish- 
ment deserved. But we needn’t whine when the evil days of 
discovery and retribution come. A criminal who is also a 
ery-baby is hardly a credit to our municipal sturdiness. 

* * a 


The Rose and the Flame. 





The fire burned brightly on the hearth, and I 
Did sit me down to muse awhile; alas 
For reveries that the embers lie! 


The large number of would-be writers who wonder about The logs were fire-proof and the flame but gas. 


the unavailable character of their productions and think that 
editors must be lacking in grey matter would do well to pon- 
der such simple considerations as orthography and legibility. 
It is astonishing to find how many people are apparently of 
the opinion that any sort of copy will be eagerly read in any 
newspaper office. In the first place, amateurs should be 
severely warned not to send in stuff written in pale, lead- 
pencil style that would make even a mild-mannered editor 
feel like using what the Baron in “Red Feather” would call 
“rotten ungrammaticals.” Then certain amiable young crea- 
tures insist on rolling their manuscript, the result of which 
process is not soothing to the editorial system, nor health- 
ful for the manuscript. In these days of many magazines 
and an army of contributors, it is strange that aspiring 
authors should forget the simple rule of “stamped envelope 
for return of manuscript,” but very few seem to wish to see 
their literary productions again, in case of “unavailability,” 
so seldom are the requisite stamps enclosed. But should the 
editor, after weeks of waiting, destroy the cumbrous pile, he 
is entirely lacking in sympathy with the young scribe. If 
beginners would only learn that neglect of business details 
is not regarded by editorial authorities as the hall-mark of 


genius, they might cease to be beginners. 
* * * 


I sought the rose in my beloved’s hair 

But e’er my lips had pressed the petals red, 
I realized that what adorned my fair 

Had never bloomed in any garden bed. 


Oh, these enduring things that men devise, 
Imperfect copies of the Master’s Art! 
Give me the rose that fades—the flame that dies, 
That prayer for more may rise within my heart. 
—Hlizabeth Ruggles in the “Metropolitan.” 





Here We Are Again. 





“ ‘He’s the maddest, merriest fellow,’ still you would have 
heard them cry.” 


E was a born mimic. Even as a child with a child’s 
love of fun and showing off, he won the laughter 


There is a delightful book—‘Said the Fisherman”—which 
is gradually coming into its own and being regarded as the 
unique production in modern story-telling that it undoubtedly 
is. The author, Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, is a young man 
who has lived in the East and who has assuredly become a 
part of its life. The story is a bit of the Arabian Nights in 
sober coloring—Aladdin without his lamp. One loses all 
thought of time, space, or country as Said the unscrupulous 
is followed from his house which nestled among the sand- 
hills of the sea-shore, somewhere near Damascus, to the last 
scene in the Egyptian city when Said died to the old cry, 
‘Din! Din! Din!” .. . “So the garment of the Christian 
missionary became the death-robe of a martyr for El Islam, 
and the sun-light swam blood-red at the last.” . . . A note 
informs us that Said left Damascus in 1871 and that he died 
in the riot in Alexandria in 1882, but he might have lived at 
any time and told his delightful and colossal lies to any 
people. The charm of the book is its naive restfulness. The 
tale of lust and blood-shed is told with a simplicity and lack 
of effort that are quaintly in contrast to the violence and 
carnage depicted. “The Book of His Luck” and “The Book 
of His Fate” are the two aspects of Said’s career, reminding 
one of the “yea” and “nay” in which Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
sets forth Richard I. It is of local interest to know that 
the author has & half-brother residing in Toronto, and a niece, 
Miss Marjory Pickthall, whose verse has already attracted 
much attention since it deserves to be called by that term so 
often “soiled by all ignoble use”—poetry. 

* 


years, and the old-fashioned type of pantomime ran there for 
hundreds of nights yearly to big houses, and while it con- 
tinued to do so “no chopping and changing” for them, they 
said. It was the pantomime of forty and fifty years ago, 
and he was of the “Hot Coddlings” and “Tippytiwitchet” 
order of clowns. “The best they had ever had,” the manager 
purred to his assistant. 

There did seem something irresistibly funny about him 
when, nightly, pillowed and painted, he ran onto the stage 
with the same old grimace and the eternal “Here we are 
again” hall-mark of the genuine, good old-fashioned clown. 
But to make up for this ancient, respected and unalterable 
law of the whole tribe of clowns, he had a ready fund of 
fresh jokes and tricks for the most part quite impromptu and 
appeared to be as spontaneous as they were droll, and never 
failed to provoke laughter and applause. 

Nightly he pirouetted and jumped through paper hoops in 

grotesque and purposely clumsy imitation of the pretty Col- 
urabine, his clever buffooning making big audiences roar with 
unrestrained mirth, the merry ones all the merrier and the 
sad casting off their troubles as they did their heavy wraps 
in the warmth and light of the theater, and for the time 
forgetting to be sad. Even in the green-room he kept up the 
merry quip and jest to meet the expectations of his fellow 
players. 
_ But after he had removed the powder and paint of his 
ridiculous make-up and hurried through the old stage door, 
there was a change. And this afternoon, after the matinee, 
one noticed how painfully white and worn he looked as with 
head dejectedly drooped low on his chest he hurried along 
through the London fog and mist to the humble rooms of the 
cheap lodging-house in the poor locality he called home. 

Anxiously he looked up at the windows, as he did each 
time that he returned from the theater to his home, for signs 
of an unusual bustle or excitement, and seeing nothing un- 
usual, he sighed his usual sigh of relief. Ah! the end had 
not come yet, thank heaven—not when he was absent, as he 
was cruelly and continually haunted with a dreadful fear 
that it would come. And now he was home. Here at least he 
could be himself, and not just an antic to make other people 
forget their trouble and to amuse their strong, healthy chil- 
dren. The contrast struck him pitifully as he thought of his 
dear ones and the people in the audiences he took such pains 
to amuse. He started. Keenly his conscience smote him. 
Yes, for money he took pains to amuse and brighten strang- 
ers, but here he too often gave way to the weariness that 
oppressed him and went to little trouble to hide his depres- 
sion. 

He paused a minute on the stairway. What he did for 
money surely he could do for love for the two he held dearest 
in all the world. Lightly he ran up the remaining steps and 
burst into the little sitting-room with the comical “Here we 
are again” falling merrily from his lips (lips that twitched 
and quivered slightly, for he was tired), and advanced to a 
sofa with a funny little skip and side step that would have 
“brought down the house” at the theater, and here brought 
silvery peals of delighted laughter from its small occupant, 
his only child, a very little girl, with an angel’s face above a 
cruelly crippled frail little body. 

“Daddy! Daddy! We’ll play Columbine again to-night,” 
she cried in a voice shrill and sweet as a bird’s, for she recog- 
nized promise in her father’s present mood. “And Mummie 
will be the audience.” He kissed her and crossed over to the 
big chair near the fire, where his wife, a pale, sweet faced 
woman, passed her days, and many of her nights, her 


There was a burst of admiration from all quarters of the 
United States when Representative Shafroth resigned his seat 
as soon as it was shown that corrupt practices had given 
him a majority. There was no personal reproach attached 
to Mr. Shafroth, while his prompt and manly resignation was 
deservedly praised. One aspect of the case has been com- 
paratively unnoticed in Canada. Lovely woman has been 
voting in Colorado and has not been slow to profit by the 
lessons her brothers have given in the sale of votes. Tell it 
not in West Elgin, breathe it not in the City Hall of Toronto! 
Several weak sisters in Colorado were convicted of political 
corruption, and the haughty spirit of those who insisted that 
woman would purify politics has been brought low. The 
prophets who insisted that the feminine vote would act as a 
kind of political sapolio and create a Spotless Town wherever 
it was exercised, are seriously reflecting on the doings of 
womankind in Colorado elections. For us in Ontario, a whole 
vista of cheerful experiences opens up. It is true that no 
member of our Legislature has been accused of giving up his 
seat because of queer things happening to the ballot-boxes 
in his constituency. But suppose that the women of this en- 
lightened colony of the British Empire were allowed to vote 
in elections to the Ontario Legislature! Then would be 
vaster bargains than have been at any fire sale. Matrons 
would swarm from all parts of the city, leaving breakfastless 
husbands behind them, when the Commissioner of Crown Lands 
advertised reductions in Georgian Bay and Lake Temagami 
islands. Ribbons and lingerie counters would be deserted for 
the latest thing in timber limits——Think of the pure joy that 
would arise in the heart of the woman who was offered $3.99 
for her valuable vote and influence! There would be a vari- 
ety and flavor to Provincial politics that it has lacked for 
many a dull session. Women should assuredly be given votes, 
though the votes be reduced and sold three in a bunch. Then, 
perchaace, Ontario can show Colorado a thing or two and 
make the Silver State realize that the hand that spoils the 
ballot is the hand that rules the world. 





Street Car Etiquette. 





1.—On giving a lady your seat. ; 

Get up at once, remembering that he gives twice who gives 
‘quickly. . ; 

If the lady is stout and you are thin, don’t get up unless 
you can persuade the man néxt you to do likewise. Similarly 
if you are stout and the lady thin, wait till another thin lady 
is standing near you; then “kill two birds with one stone.” 

If you decide to let her stand, stick to your decision; don’t 
change color and weakly surrender your seat after having 
held it a couple of blocks. . 

Don’t bolt for the rear platform as if you were chased. 
Stay and gracefully acknowledge the lady’s “thank you.” 

If you are on a Bloor and McCaul car and have secured a 
seat, sell it. 

Ii.—On taking a gentleman’s seat. 

(a) When you are offered it: ; 

Take it. Don’t say, “I’d rather stand” or “I’m getting off 
at the next street.” 

Don’t hesitate. 
sometimes.) 

Don’t thank him in a way that means, “You have only 
done your duty, ete,” or on the other hand as if you are 
pleasantly surprised to be offered his seat. ; 

Don’t draw your skirt in so close that three inches of seat 
are visible and say sweetly, “There’s room for both of us.” 

Surrender your seat to the first elderly person entering 
the car; this secures you the good opinion of the nice man 
across the aisle, and, incidentally, his seat (usually). 

(b) When you don’t, get it. 

Don’t take it by force. 

Don’t stand in the crowded end of the car if there are 
seats in the other. 

Don’t select the most nervous looking man for the other 
end of a stare. 

Don’t sit on the floor. 

Don’t grab for a strap if it is beyond your reach. Stand 
up like a man. ©. 

7_—_—-c ern oO" 

There are orators who mistake perspiration for inspira- 

: tion.—Selected. 


(Remember that she who hesitates stands 
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and admiration of his playmates, and the : 

ups about him. And now his nimble comical wit 

stood him in good stead, for the weekly salary of a 
clown with a popular pantomime running all winter is a sum 
not to be lightly despised by any manner of means. It was 
an old theater, and had been under the same management for 


than his heart.—‘“Little Dinners with the Sphinx.” 
of one’s time.—“The Loafer.” 


—Self-Help.” 





Something Fierce. 





Mr. Jones (reading)—Another fierce engagement in the Philippines. 
Mrs. Jones—What is it? a 
Mr. Jones—School teacher and army officer.—“Judge. 


illness (a heart trouble) making it impossible for her at times 
to lie down for nights together, and the kind doctor had 
warned him, ever, ever so gently, that the end might come 
suddenly at any time now. She looked up at him fondly as 
he took her worn hand in his, with a tender smile of appreci- 
ation of his efforts to amuse their afflicted child. He smiled 
brightly back and kept up a regular strain of jokes as he 
deftly got their modest meal ready and when it was over 
and he had washed the dishes and put them neatly away 
with a despatch that showed constant practice, baby had her 
game, and a most wonderful game it was, too, for the little 
twisted limbs, that in reality never walked or ran, in fancy 
were always curiously active. : 

“I am Columbine again to-night, daddy, and looking beau- 
tiful, oh! so beautiful.” That at least was not fancy, for the 
little rose-flushed face with its lustrous violet eyes framed in 
a soft cloud of golden hair was very lovely in its excitement. 

“I am all dressed in white fluffy skirts with shiny, glit- 
tering spangles, all over them, and pink tights—pink silk 
tights, mind, daddy. I am carrying a bright wand.” She 
reached out for a little stick covered with silver paper and 
tinsel that hung on the end of the sofa, and twirled it weakly 
around in her thin little hands. As he noticed again how 
thin and how weak they were, he swallowed a lump in his 
throat and bravely went on with the play. “I am dancing 
so well, so lightly, so quickly, handsome Harlequin, my part- 
ner, has hard work trying to keep up with me. The audience 
clap and applaud.” (Clapping and a feeble encore are heard 
from the audience in the arm-chair.) “Poor Harlequin is so 
out of breath that I have to go a little, just a teeny, weeny 
bit slower, and you, daddy, you, the dear, funny clown, can’t 
keep up to us at all, and are falling down the whole time, 
and the big crowds are laughing at you so (more feeble clap- 


The Evolution of a Piece of War News. 

























Monday—The Persian Minister at Zanzibar has received a 
cable announcing the sinking of four Russian battle- 
ships and the damaging of two others. 

Tuesday—The report that four Russian battleships were de- 
stroyed and two others damaged is indignantly denied 
at St. Petersburg. 

Wednesday—It is rumored that confirmation has been re- 
ceived of the destruction of several battleships of the 
Russian fleet. 

Thursday—There would seem to be some misapprehension as 
regards the sinking of four Russian ships, as at least 
two of these are still under construction. 

Thursday (p.m.)—It is thought that the Czar’s Government is 
seeking to create the impression that no Russian ships 
have been disabled. 

Friday—There can now be little doubt that the Japanese 
fleet was seen off Port Arthur a week ago. 

Saturday—Official confirmation of the grounding of a Russian 

cruiser has been received. Cc. 








Constancy 





They say that you’re a menace to 
The public health, O dollar bill! 
One heart at least to you is true— 
In spite of germs I love you still! 
—New Orleans “Times-Democrat.” 


sain cai ane 
A Prayer at Random. 





Dr. Peabody—good old Dr. Peabody—for so many years a 


ping from the audience in the arm-chair). shining and beneficent light at Harvard, where his 

“The King and Queen are in their box, with the little | truly noble nature endeared him to all who come under his 
princes beside them, daddy, and they are so pleased and | influence, also had his amiable eccentricities—eccentricities 
frowing us flowers. that only served to make him more widely known and more 


“Mummie is in her box, and feeling so proud of us.” Any- 
one looking at “Mummie” just then would have thought she 
did look proud, and her eyes were full of a soft tenderness 
as they dwelt on the tiny actress and watched the progress 
of the game with the same feeling filling her heart with which 
she had so often watched it before. And she wondered anew 
if ever a mother had such a dear, such a pretty, such a sweet 
little daughter or such a kind, good, patient husband, and 
forgot for a few short, happy moments to sigh and regret the 
child’s want of strength and health and the care they were 
both to him. 

And now the very climax of the game is reachea, for baby 
raises her lovely little head from her pillow in her excite- 
ment and shrills, “And now, daddy, handsome Harlequin 
takes my hand and in a flash we are gone, and you must 
guess how and where?” And daddy, knowing his cue, takes 
it promptly and, answers: 

“Why, through the window, perhaps?” 

“No, no! Not frough the window!” delightedly shaking 
her golden head. Daddy looks properly puzzled, as he is al- 
ways expected to do at this point. “Why, then, through the 
door I suppose?” 

“How do you mean frough the door?” 
ously. 

“Why, the door which, you having touched it with your 
wand, flies open.” 

“No! no! no!” laughing aloud, “but right frough the 
middle of the closed door, daddy. Now what do you think of 
that? Isn’t it wonderful? And that is the end. And please 
put me to bed, daddy, dear, I am so tired now.” And he 


singularly beloved. He was emphatically one of those whom 
the world will not willingly let die. Early in his clerical 
career he was hastily summoned to take the place of another 
minister who had fallen ill. Shortly after he had entered the 
pulpit a note was handed to him in which “The children of 
Mrs. Wilkinson requested the prayers of the church for the 
death of their mother.” Having had no chance to inquire 
into the circumstances of Mrs. Wilkinson’s death or her fam- 
ily affairs, the preacher drew the most natural inference, and 
offered such a prayer as he thought best fitted to comfort 
the bereaved ones, ending with the hope “that their youthful 
feet would be guided into the paths of virtue, piety, and true 
holiness.” As his eyes were closed, he could not see the 
smiles, apparently irreverent, that settled upon the faces of 
his hearers, and if he had seen them he would have been at a 
loss to account for them. Some time after he learned, to his 
chagrin, that Mrs. Wilkinson had died at the age of ninety- 
five, the oldest woman in the parish, and that her afflicted 
children were two old maids of sixty-five and seventy years 
each. It may be doubted if they received much comfort from 
the ministrations so fervently offered in their behalf.—*Lip- 
pincott’s.” 

This rather anxi- Sean 
The Dead Bough. 





The bough of Spring, yet by the May unstirred; 

All bare it hung till one returning bird, 

Resting upon it from its journey long 

A moment, clothed it with the leaves of song! 
EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


gathers her gently in his arms, carries her to “Mummie” to 
be kissed and blessed, and then, with as much care and as 
tenderly as a woman, undresses and tucks her up safely in 
her little white bed, before he leaves the house to return to 
the theater for the evening performance of the pantomime. 

BOB. 


Umbrella Language. 





There is a language of umbrellas as of flowers. Place 
your umbrella in a rack and this will indicate that it will 
change owners. An umbrella carried over a woman, the man 
getting nothing but the drippings of the rain, signifies court- 
ship. When the man has the umbrella and the woman the 
drippings, it indicates marriage. To swing your umbrella over 
your head signifies, “I am making a nuisance of myself.” To 
carry it at right angles under your arm signifies that an eye 
is to be lost by the man who follows you. Opening an um- 
brella quickly, it is said, will frighten a mad bull. To puta 
cotton umbrella by the side of a silk one, signifies, “Exchange 
is no robbery.” To purchase an umbrella means, “I am not 
smart, but honest.” To lend an umbrella indicates, “I am a 
fool.” To return an umbrella means—well, never mind what 
it means; nobody ever does that. To carry an umbrella just 
high enough to tear out men’s eyes and knock off men’s hats 
signifies, “I am a woman.” To press an umbrella on your 
friend, saying, “Oh, do take it; I had much rather you would 
than not,” signifies lying. To carry it from home in the morn- 
ing means, “The rain will clear off.” Exchange. 





A Timely Toot. 








I see the bloodroot shining, 
Along the windy lea; 
I see the blue bird bobbing 


Waiting—At the Island. oeb sas ao cove Some 


a 
Spring Art. I see the circus poster 
Set all the barn agleam; 
I see the ducklet skimming 
The bosom of the stream. 





With lays of Praise, their swift flight winging, 
The Spring doth bring sweet song-birds singing. 


The Earth gives birth to bud and flow’ret 
In field concealed by emerald carpet. 


I see the lambkin gambol 
Serenely on the hill; 
I see the rock’s red legend 
In hues of blues and whites and yellows, That lauds the liver pill. 
Old roots send shoots to join their fellows. i 
And so in golden raptures 
I feel my spirit wing 
In all the hocus-pocus 
Of crocus-crested spring 


But wait. Too late doth Nature waken, 
For Art her part and place hath taken. 


We've seen the green of verdant glory, iy , : 
Both plume and bloom are an old story: That’s felt in all the zephyrs, 
So balmy and so soft, 
And in the rampant “Billy” 
That holds the stein aloft. 
—R. K. Munkittrick in Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


We wear them, ere the buds have burst, 
On hats—and that’s how Art comes first. 
ROBERT ELLIS CRINGAN. 
Se a ee 


; : ; , Help Needed. 
I would rather a man were faithful to me with his brains 





Brother Jones was noted for his long and laborious pray- 
ers, and although the good people of the church respected him, 
they were not at all pleased to hear him pray in meeting. 
The new minister was not aware of Brother Jones’s unpopu- 
larity as a “prayer,” so he had no idea why a ripple of amuse- 
ment passed over the congregation when, after a hymn had 
been sung, he said, “Brother Jones will lead ws in prayer,’ 
and in a fervent tone added—“and may God help us.” 


It isn’t that I object to working, but it takes up so much 


Some people are so good that they are good for nothing. 








An Apt Comparsion. 





The ideal life should be like a verb. It should be regular. 
forming its principal parts regularly. It should be transitive. 
requiring an object to complete its meaning. It should be 
active voice and not passive. It should be indicative mood, 
stating a thing as a fact and not doubtful. lt should be 
present tense, for if the present is right the past will be right 
and the future will be right. It should be third person, 
spoken of and not speaking or spoken to; singular in aim, 
ambition and purpose.—“Life.” 
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Lives of great men now remind us 
What a comfort it must be 
Reading tombstone panegyrics 
While you still are here to see. 
—‘The Newest Way.” 


NAN 





National Verbosity. 





Voltaire’s most famous articles are not half so long as the 
average leader. The multiplication of unnecessary words is a 
national calamity. It has affected the House of Commons, 
the Law Courts, the transactions of all business, the compo 
sition of every class of book, the newspapers, and, finally, 
the mind of the race. Dictated letters are seldom coherent; 
speeches are rarely tolerable—John Oliver Hobbes in the 
“Academy.” 
<acernenciecneneliiainnisinanaatbis 

The Big Hat Peril. 
The island is no bigger, salaries are no bigger. Why 
should hats be bigger? There is no reason for such a hat: 
it’s just a woman’s weakness. Metropolitan flats are grow- 
ing smaller, the streets are more thronged than ever, the 
conveyances more jammed. A proper sense of the rights of 
fellow citizens to the pavements and of fellow passengers to 
a little standing room in the street cars should admonish 
women to trim their headgear—New York “Mail.” 
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Anecdotal. 


When the Queen of England, daugh- 
ter of the King of Denmark, was the 
Princess of Wales she attended one af- 
ternoon a food show. At this food show 
there was a display of butter that 

Jeased the Princess of Wales greatly. 
Bhe praised the butter, and to its exhi- 
bitor she said: “Denmark sends us the 
best butter, doesn’t it?” The dealer 
smiled, and shook his head. ‘No, your 
Royal Highness,” he answered, gallant- 
ly, “Denmark sends us the best prin- 
cesses, but Devonshire sends us the 
best butter.” 





Richard Mansfield’s ingenious young 
son has been heard from again. It ap- 
pears that one morning recently the 
actor felt indisposed and did not rise at 
the usual hour. Later the doctor was 
summoned over the telephone. This 
alarmed the youngster, and he tiptoed 
into his father’s room. After survey- 
ing the bed for a moment with a sol- 
emn countenance he said: ‘‘Papa, are 
you sick?” “Just a little.’’ ““‘But you’ve 
sent for the doctor,” persisted the hope- 
ful. “Oh, yes; but it’s nothing. I'll 
soon be all right.”” ‘Well, I don’t know 
about that, papa. Don’t you think we'd 
better get a tamed nurse?” 

* 


Some twenty years ago, when Wilton 
Lackaye first went upon the stage, he 
was rehearsing a part in “Paul Kau- 
var,” under the direction of the author, 
the late Steele Mackaye, who, while he 
was admitted to be a very capable 
stage manager, was considered some- 
what old-fashioned by the more mod- 
ern dramatic school. During the re- 
hearsal, Mackaye and Lackaye had a 
slight dispute as to how a part should 
be acted. “Do you ‘pretend to argue 
with me?’ demanded Mackaye, magis- 
terially. “I have been an acknowledged 
master of the dramatic art for twenty 
years!” “Yes,” said Lackaye, “but not 
this twenty.” : 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, the em- 
bassador from England, is as diplo- 
matic in ordinary as well as in political 
conversation. At a dinner not long 
ago a lady asked him why there was 
such bad blood between the English 
and the Irish. Durand affirmed that 
there was less enmitv between them 
than most people thought, and that the 
Trish were among his warmest friends. 
“Then,” said the lady, “why do the 
Irish sympathize so warmly with Rus- 
sia? Why do they pray for General 
Kuronatkin’s success?” “That,” said 
Sir Henry, “is probably because they 
believe he has Irish blood in his veins. 
Did you ever notice the way he spells 
the third syllable of his name?” 

= 


General Louis Palma di Cesnola, the 
director of New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum, was talking about the criti- 
cisms of great works of art that ignor- 
ant persons make. “Everybody has 
heard,” said General di Cesnola, “of 
the young woman tourist from the 
West who said, after a scrutiny that 
lasted several minutes, ‘Well, if that’s 
the Venus of Milo, excuse me.’ But we 
are not, perhaps, so ¢familiar with the 
comment that a Butte miner made on 
the Elgin marbles in the British Mu- 











seum. The miner these mar- 
bles for some time. h he muttered 
to his wife: ‘Then e was curious 
fellers. Sometimes I think they was 
civilized, and some.imes I don't.’ ” 
* 

Here is an amusing story about the late 

rt Stokes and the eccentric 





Dear 
ld verger of St. Biddulph’s: ‘“‘And who, 
good friend, takes tl lead in Sun- 
day school matters here?’ the dean 
said, in his most suave tones, to the 
verger, on their first meeting. ‘Well, I 
do, sir,”” was the proud reply; “there 
ain’t no other scholards but me and Sir 














John in parish I larns the chil- 
dr ifternoons.”’ my 
wt ou vou follow?” enqi 

th 1 st reads ‘em substra¢ 





from the Gorspels, then I gives ‘em a 

















ttle cataplasn i I generally winds 
ut vit fe" int ting antidotes, 
just to keep ‘em from getting too rest- 
less But, of course, sir, I always tells 
‘em in bibulous language.” 
= 

Dr. Anita Né omb 
taken party of ter 
to Japan, talkir 
about the perils of 
wish heartily,’” said 
soldiers could shoot no better than my 
ousin.”’ She paused, smiled and re- 
sumed: “My cousin went gunning last 
fal) for the first time. He bagged noth- 
ing; every shot missed. Bu was 
ashamed to go home empty n ; 
and therefore he stopped at a grocer's 
and bought a rabbit. ‘Good luck!’ he 
cried to his wife on his return. ‘Look 
ut the rabbit. See where the bullet 
went through him.’ My cousin's wife 
took hold of the rabbit, and at the 
same time she sniffed, grimaced and 
turned away her head. ‘You were wise, 


my dear,’ she said, ‘to shoot this rab 
bit to-day. To-morrow would have been 
too late.’ ”’ 
7 

Mayor McClellan of New York rode 
I head of the St. Patrick’s Day 
parade of the New York Irish societies. 
Be Mayor McClelland sat Commis- 
sioner McAdoo. Later on the Mayor 
reviewed the parade, and in the course 
of the review he said: “My tailor is an 
Trishman, and he is always telling me 
amusing things. The other day he said 
he had been visited in the morning by 
a rich Maine farmer The farmer, 
while he was being measured for his 
trousers, said: ‘Make them pants for 
quarts.’ ‘What’s that?” said the tailor. 
‘Make them pants for quarts,’ the 
farmer repeated. ‘I don’t understand 
you,’ the tailor had to admit. ‘Oh, don't 
ye?’ said the farmer; and then he ex- 
plained: ‘f mean I want the hip pocket 
made extra large, so it will hold a 








quart instead of a pint bottle You 

see, up Maine way, where I come from, 

we carry our saloons around with us.’ ” 
7 


In Tokio Admiral Uriu is regarded as 
a kind of Haroun al Raschid. They de- 
clare there that he investigates person- 
ally—sometimes even in disguise—every 
detail of the working of the Japanese 
navy. Hence many odd adventures be- 
fall him. Once he get wind of certain 
complaints that had been made against 
the soup served on a torpedo boat tn 








the 
(1D Book Shop 


Styles favored by fashion are 
what we keep a vigilant eye 
upon—the tendency to change 
is quickly noted by us in the 
modes of 


Wedding Stationery 


At Heme Cards, Calling Cards, 
Menus, Musicales, Dence Pre- 
grammes, etc. 





















If you cannot conveniently 
call upon us to see all the 
newest ideas in these, write 
us for samples. Our prices 
are very reasonable. 


WM. TYRRELL & CO. 
8 King St. West, Toronto. 
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his squadron. He shot from his flag- 
ship in a launch one day at mealtime 
and boarded this boat just as the sail- 
ors were carrying in a huge and steam- 
ing cauldron. “Halt!” the admiral 
shouted. “Set that cauldron down.” 
The sailors were astonished, but obeyed. 
“Now,” he said, “bring me a spoon.” 
An officer hurried forward. “But, ad- 


miral——” he began. ‘‘Never mind, sir! 
There's a complaint from this boat, 
and I’m going to settle it now.” He 


lifted the lid from the cauldron, ladled 
up a spoonful of its contents, and, af- 
ter blowing on the liquid, he swallowed 
it. Then he made a wry face. ‘You 
eall this soup!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
it's nothing but dirty water.” “Yes 
sir,”’ said one of the sailors, ‘we have 
just been scrubbing the galley floors.” 





‘*Pro Virtute.” 


We were so busy yesterday! 

All round the fire at night, when grey 
Fell twilight’s cloak across the sun; 
Each telling tales of glory won, 

And some were grave, and some were 

gay. 


My lady smiled when we had done 
Our tales. “Il Know a braver one, 
But very short,’ she said. ‘‘One day 
There was a man who ran away. 
And thus my story was begun.” 


“But finish it!"’ we cried. ‘For, pray, 

What was the ending—grave or gay?” 
And what the glory that he won?’ 
She smiled again; ‘‘My tale is done; 

It ended when he went away.” 

—Maud Nepean, in ‘‘Pall Mall Magazine.” 


The Skeleton in the Foolhardy 











Closet. 
HEN George Foolhardy 


married Marion Greeves 

she was a sweet, modest 

girl. He built a fairy cas- 

tle concerning his future, 
though he was a quiet, unassum- 
ing man, who wanted but little here 
below, he wanted that little all his life. 
For twelve years he was a happy man. 
Twice had the stork visited them, leav- 
ing on its first call a little boy, the 
image of his father, and on the second 
visit a girl, who looked like neither 
father nor mother. She had golden 
curls, blue eyes, and such pretty ways 
that she crept into the innermost room 
of her father’s heart. 

At the close of the twelfth year Mrs. 
Foolhardy showed mysterious symp- 
toms of something which puzzled her 
husband not a little. On one occasion 
she asked: “George, do you know that 
some of the novelists did not begin to 
write till they were over forty?” He 
looked at her in silence and wonder, for 
the age of novelists did not interest 
him. On another evening, at a recep- 
tion he overheard her saying to a pub- 
lic man: “What we want is purity in 
politics. We cannot expect to elevate 
the morals of the country while our 
representatives are corrupt.”’ 

He felt chills course up and down his 
spine as he hurried away, so that he 
should hear no more. He was begin- 
ning to see light on the mystery—his 
sweet, modest wife was becoming a 
new woman The fear followed him 
like a nightmare, and he watched for 
further revelations. Soon his worst 
fears were confirmed, for he noticed 
that the second finger of Marion’s right 
hand, which had always been white, 
was now daubed with ink, and her 
hair, which had always been so neatly 
“done up,’ was dishevelled and un- 
tidy. The servants grew careless and 
the dinners were badly cooked; the 
children grew restless and disobedient, 
Frank, the boy, spending his time on 
the street, while Lilian comforted her- 
self with her dolls and the cat. 

One day, at the table, Mrs. Foolhardy 
was preoccupied, and when her hus- 
band found fault with the burnt or 
undone conditions of the food she an- 
swered irritably: “Oh, dear! what a 
drudgery it is! You should have mar- 
ried a domestic woman—a housekeep- 
er’ (with fine scorn). “That, it seems 
to me, is what men want in their 
Wwives.”’ 

“Well, that is what they need,” said 
her husband. “Home isn’t much with- 
out it.” 

“Men are so selfish,’’ snapped Marion. 
“Their comforts, their stomachs, their 
affairs! They never help women to rise 
out of the atmosphere of the kitchen.” 

Now George Foolhardy'’s anger rose, 
and he spoke his thoughts: “Do women 
help men to rise out of the atmosphere 
of office or shop? They are sweating 
and sweating all day, in the heat and 
bad air, trying to make a living for 
women, trying to give them good 
homes and fine clothes, and how much 
do they care whether men live or die, 
except to get the insurance we leave 
behind us? Not a farthing! Is it too 
much to ask for a decent meal at the 
end of the day? I don’t know what 
has come over vou, Marion. Some 


About Right. 





Vivian—Jack, do you know any sure way a girl can keep a man’s love? 
Her Brother—Sure! Keep him guessing.—‘‘Judge. 


; cursed club or fad has taken possession 


of you. Husband and children don’t 
ceunt any more.” 


| 
| 


: 

a feverish state, and it would take 
very little to cause a collapse. 

Before many days passed the climax 


He rose, kicked over his chair and ! came with the morning maily. A good- 


went out, slamming the door till the 
Windows rattled in their sashes. He 


' 


might have gone to a saloon and got | 


drunk, but he was not a fool, so he 
called on Ned Morton, an old friend, 
and they spent the evening chatting 
over their pipes. When Ned's wife had 
seen her children safely off to Sleepy 
Town, she came down to the parlor 
and joined them. While the two men 
were smoking, Ned suddenly exclaimed: 
“George, I've got the best and sweet- 
est wife in the city.” 

“Ned,” reproved his wife, “remember 
there are others.’’ Then she turned to 
George and said: “Your wife is very 
clever. I did not waken to the fact till 
lately. She is quite the new woman.” 

“Yes,”’ answered George, stoutly, ‘‘she 
is smart all right. I wish I could give 
her a better time.”’ 

“What, you?” shouted Ned Morton. 
“Any woman who isn’t satisfied with 
you ought to be—to be—divorced.” 

George laughed, but went home with 
a sore heart, to find his wife sulky and 
silent. 

One afternoon he came home from 
the office with a headache. Since his 
meals were served so badly indigestion 
had attacked him, bringing in its train 
other evils. He went to his room and 
looked for the powders which were usu- 
ally in a drawer of the cabinet, but he 
could not find them. He rang the bell, 
and the little English maid, who had 
only been ‘out’? about two months, ap- 
peared. 

“Where is your mistress?” he de- 
manded. “Did she go out?” 

“No, sir. She be hup in the hattic hat 
‘er writin’, sir. Shall I call ’er,.sir?” 

“No; you may go.”’ 

Ife went quietly up the attic stairs, 
which were in the west wing, and sep- 
arated from the sounds of the main 
part of the house by a long passage 
and a door. He was anxious to know 
what his wife was doing in this secret 
fashion. 

“Writing!” he said to_himself. “This 
is the cause of all our trouble. She has 
taken to scribbling; but in heaven’s 
name what is she writing? Political 
stuff, or articles on the higher educa- 
tion of women, the freedom of the sex, 
or, worse than all, a novel?” 

The perspiration stood on his fore- 
head in great drops as he paused at 
the attic door, but he summoned his 
courage and went in. An old table, 
which they had discarded as useless, 
was standing before the little window, 
and by it, on a rickety chair, sat his 
wife, writing as though her life de- 
pended on it. She started nervously, 
and looked guilty as her husband came 
up to her. 

“What is the matter?’ she asked. 
“Why have you come home?” 

“I want the headache powders.” 
Then, with a puzzled look, “What are 
you doing, Marion—writing? How long 
ee you been doing this—this kind of 
work?” 

She grew angry, for she was excited. 
“Can't a woman stir or do anything 
out of the ordinary,” she cried, “with- 
out being taken to task? I don’t care 
what you do. Why should you dog my 
steps because I come here for a few 
hours?” 

He turned from her and went down 
the stairs, muttering: “She has taken 
to scribbling, and I'll never have an- 
other minute of comfort in my life. 
She'll invent characters and create situ- 
ations until she will not know the real 
from the fictitious, nor the true from 
the false. I do not care so much for 
myself, but the children. I shall have 
to be mother as well as father to 
them.” He lay down On the sofa in the 
library and tried to sleep, but a dozen 
pulses were beating in his head, and 
gloomy forebodings filled his mind. 
“There is nothing to do,” he said, “but 
to go on to the bitter end.” Lilien came 
in the room carrying two dolls; she 
curled herself up on the rug which lay 
near the sofa, and, listening to her 
childish prattle, he fell asleep. So he 
became father and mother to his chil- 
dren, while his wife wrote and consult- 
ed public libraries and went to pro- 
gressive meetings of all kinds. 

After living in this way for three 
months there came a crisis. Marion 
went no more to the attic, but spent 
her time with the family. What had 
happened? She spoke of the future 
with suppressed excitement—of travel- 
ling on the Continent—of probable 
gatherings where she should meet all 
the celebrities. She talked contemptu- 
ously of women who depended on their 
husbands for money, when it was so 
easy to make it if women would only 
try. George grasped the situation— 
Marion had finished her novel and sent 
it away. She was waiting in a restless 
state for an answer from the publish- 
ers. She was far from well, and her 
husband was troubled when he saw the 
flush on her cheek and the wild look in 
her eves. She had wrought herself into 


| 
| 
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ly parcel and a letter directed to ‘‘Mrs. 
M. Greeves-Foolhardy”’ were carried by 
ner to the privacy of her own room. 
Curious and anxious, George followed, | 
after a few minutes, to find his wife | 
lying unconscious on her bed, while the 
rejected manuscript and the opened let- 
ter lay on the dressing-table. He called 
the English maid, who exclaimed, at 
sight of her mistress: 

“It’s all along o’ that writin’, sir. 
She’d better ’ave the doctor, sir.”” 

Dr. Willson came, and said his pa- 
tient was in for a severe attack of brain 
fever, which proved only too true. For 
days she raved about the characters in 
her novel—about the wild dreams 
which were to be true when the sales 
from her book were realized. George '' 
read the publisher's letter and found it 
the conventional refusal, with the con- 
ventional thanks for submitting manu- 
script—but it had proved the downfall 
of poor little Mrs. Foolhardy’s hopes. 

After weeks of delirium and weak- 
ness Marion called her husband to her 
bedside. “George,” she asked, in a low 
voice, “where is that—that manu- 
serint?” 

“You can’t have it,” he answered | 
firmly. “The doctor gave strict or-} 
ders.” 

“IT don’t want to see it, George, but 
won’t you put it in the furnace?” 

“All right,’ he said with alacrity, his 
spirits rising. 

“Don’t let anyone see it,” 
tered. 

“Not a soul, darling.’ as he bent to 
kiss her pale face. 

“And, George, I'd like the children to 
come in for a little while. It seems so 
long since I had them.” 

George choked, and went out of the 
room to clear his throat and wipe the 
mist from his eyes. In an hour the 
manuscript was cremated—the skele- 
ton in the closet had vanished. MEG. 
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Tells a Tale With a Moral 





| 
| 
What Dyspepsia did to Maurice Best before 
He Found New Health in Dodd's Kidney | 


Pills and Dodd's Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Maurice Best, of Southern Harbor, 
Newfoundland, has given to the public 
a tale with a moral. Here it is: 

“T was attacked with Dyspepsia, and 
for eight years I was in continual mis- 
ery. Sometimes I would go off in a 
faint, and for ten or fifteen minutes be 
more dead than alive. 

“Doctors could not cure and gave me 
but little help. 

“Hearing of Dodd's Kidney Pills and 
Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets, I gave them 
atrial. The first two boxes I used gave 
me new life. I am using them now and 
feel myself a new man. 

“T confess I owe my life to Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills and Dodd’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets.”’ 

The Moral:—If you have Indigestion 
you are on the straight road for a life 
of misery. Your safety lies in turning | 
aside and finding new health and} 
strength in Dodd’s Kidney Pills and | 
Dodd's Dyspepsia Tablets. 





Wild Animal Whoppers. 


THE BEAR. 


URELY naturalism is good busi- 
ness! Since I have surrendered 
my time to the pages of the 
“Girlies’ Steam Radiator Com- 
panion”’ I have been oppressed 

with the feeling that there won't be 
enough animals to keep me going till I 
earn that hundred thousand my con- 
tract provides for me. Still, by that 
time I have hopes of some new species 
being discovered, whose private lives 
have not been looked into as yet. 
To-day I went out for bears. I car- 
ried no firearms on _ this raid—nor 
search-w&rrants, either. You see, I am 
a brother to the Bear—he doesn't know 
it, of course, but I am. I had never 
seen any bears before to-day—except 
some of those very poor pictures of 


SN 





Sunlight Soap will not 
burn the nap off woolens 
nor the surface off linens. 


EXPENSE 


Ask fer the Octagon Bar. a 


them in dictionaries, but I had never 
yet seen any live bears. I find my 
typewriter was too slow, so I carried a 
telephone with me that I had connected 
With the office, where they have a spe- 
cial stenographer detailed to wait for 
my articles, and she takes them down 
red-hot from the front. I fastened my 
eagle feather in my hair and slipped on 
my macassars—(that is the Indian word 
for sneakers—hence, stockings, being 
against the sneakers, are called “anti- 
macassars"’!) I always dress in a semi- 
Indian way. I rather like it myself, and 
they ask me to do it—my publishers, 
you know—it’s a real good ad.—and 
started off to the woods. It is hard to 
see the woods for the houses around up 
my way—but I soon discovered some 
bears before they saw me (it’s a wonder 
to me they didn’t hear me as, I was 


| whistling “Hiawatha” in that bird-like 


note which is peculiar to my whole 
family). 

The first bear I saw from behind the 
tree, where I quickly hung up my tele- 
phone, was a young cub who was 
grunting and in a most pitiable plight. 
It had been caught by its hind flippers 
in a trap. As I watched, the plucky 
cub twisted and pulled, and pulled and 
twisted, until it had freed itself from 
the trap, minus all the fur on its hind 
legs from its waist down. I neamy 
laughed out loud as it stood up and 
looked down at its poor bare little legs 
that were as cleanly shaved as a 
priest’s cheeks. With a whimper it 
toddled off a few yards and flung itself 
crying in its old mother’s lap. I don’t 
know what brand of bears they were. 
Whether they black, grizzly, cinnamon, 
sassafras or plain vanille, but I shall 
look it up when I get back, asI have a 
very vivid impression as to their gen- 
eral looks—they had no tails—of that I 
am positive. 

But wait—the best is coming. There 
was an old piece of blanket lying on 
the dead leaves near the bears. The 
mother bear, noticing how her offspring 
was shivering, with an inspiration that 
all true mothers will applaud—quickly 
tore up the blanket, and with a pine- 
needle and some strands of yarn torn 
from the blanket, and an acorn shell 
for a thimble, the clever old thing made 
a pair of panties for the little cub—and 
as proud and stuck-up as a boy is, in 
his first pair of breeches, he is a gloomy 
misanthrope compared to that baby 
bear. Suddenly the cub’s face clouded. 
and feeling about the sides of his new 
breeches, he let out a yell of disgust 
and disappointment—the old lady had 
provided no pockets! The editor of 
the “Girlies’ Steam Radiator Compan- 
ion’’ was at first a bit doubtful about 
this, until the stenographer reassuring- 
ly told him that she herself couldn't 
have believed it if she hadn’t heard the 
convincing veracity of the tone of my 
voice with her own two little ears.— 
James Montgomery Flagg in “‘Life.”’ 





Lincoln's Hint. 





Among those who went to Washing- 
ton soon after Lincoln was inaugurated 
Was a man named Chase, whose home 
was in New Hampshire. He had 
worked hard for Lincoln's election, and 
thought he was entitled to some con- 
sideration. He wanted an office of some 
kind. He had several interviews with 
the President, but could get no satis- 
faction. One day Mr. Lincoln noticed 
him in the throng of office-seekers, and 
calling him into his private office, said: 


° living in polygamy. 
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“Chase, you are from New Hamp- 
shire, I believe?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T never was in New Hampshire but 
once,” said Mr. Lincoln, “and that was 
in the fall of the year—a cold, rough 
day, and a high wind was_ blowing. 
Just outside the city I noticed a big 
bull-thistle, and on this thistle was a 
bumblebee trying to extract honey from 
the blossom. The wind blew the thistle 
every which way, but the bumblebee 
stuck. I have come to the conclusion 
that persistency is characteristic of 
everything in New Hampshire, wheth- 
er men or bumblebees.” 

Chase laughed, but said nothing. 
Doubtless he thought that at last he 
was to be rewarded with an _ office. 
Then Mr. Lincoln went on, thoughtful- 
ly 
wondered 
whether that bumblebee got enough 
honey out of that bull-thistle to pay 
him for his gymnastics.”’ 

This completed the interview. Chase 
left the presence of the President, and 
a few hours later started on his way 
home to New Hampshire. 

He went back to his business, which 
was that of running a sawmill, and 
managed it so successfully that he be- 
came one of the substantial men of his 
town. He had the good sense not to 
be offended at the President’s some- 
what pointed story, with its personal 
application, and when Mr. Lincoln was 
shot there was no more sincere mourn- 
er than he.—‘‘Youth’s Companion.” 


“Chase, I have often 








The polygamous features of Mormon- 
ism are not likely to be stamped out, 
in the opinion of the New York “Inde- 
pendent,” until a movement of protest 
is organized within the Mormon Church 
itself. The “complex marriage system”’ 
of the Oneida Community was over- 
thrown by the young members as they 
grew up. “It is a hopeful statement,” 
says the “Independent,” “which comes 
from Salt Lake City, that five hundred 
young Mormons have banded together 
and threaten to quit the Church unless 
President Smith and other leaders 
It is from 
that source, from the young men and 
women inside, that the hope must be 
expected of the utter overthrow of 
polygamy.” 





“Human life is becoming cheap,” said 
the observant citizen. ‘‘The thunder it 
fS!"’ answered the owner of an auto. “A 
man was fined fifty dollars the other 
day for running over a child.” 





are somewhat cheaper than ox 
tongues and could not be more 
~~ and tasty. 
lark’s name guarantees 
their quality. 
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The Ideal Spring Tonic 


is O’Kyxrn’s Speciar LAGER 
BEER. Just what you need to 


drive away ‘‘ that tired feeling ’” 


the whole system. It’s brewed 
of choicest hops and malt, and 
is absolutely pure. When order- 
ing, insist on having 


Oheges 


Special Lager Beer 








| DON'T MARRY, DOCTOR or despair. ‘*Don’t 


do a thing” till you see clearly what s 


} best by aid of Flashlights on Human 


" Nature, on health, disease love, mar- 
riage and arentage, Tells what you'd ask a doctor, 
but don’t like to. 240 Pages, illustrated, 25 cents ; 
na Se introduce it = "a. only to any adult for 
postage, 10 cents. ° L PUB, CO., 129 East 
28th Btreet, New York, . 











the best salt 
that Canada’s 
best salt works 


can produce, 
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best anywhere 
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and come round the 
wide blue trousers, and the eyes below 
his cap were round and small and un- 
They lit upon her as 
she sat under the tree, and, in answer 
to her gesture of civility, he gave her 
an ungracious nod and passed on. 
another moment he would see the dang- 


Fu 


The Windmill. 





HERE was only one break in | utterably fierce. 
the straight line of canal tank 
stretching from 
the spot on which Camilla sat, 


and that was the windmill. 


nowhere to 


though she knew Holland well and had She jumped up. 
ers for sale?” she asked, 
ning towards him. 
The miller came to a standstill, and 
put his hand round his 
“Flowers!” 
want some!” 


“Have you any flow- 
almost run- 
structed enough understand; 
comprehending 
would have known it by the wide wood- 
encircling its girth 
twenty feet from the ground. 


en gallery 
pointed to the 


“Then you can’t have 
“But © will buy them. 
better than the trouble 


brown by the weather-stains of a cou- 
and on windy days, 
when the sails were working, the tim- 
bers creaked and strained as the arms 
little windows 
surface like sunken 
That it was inhabited could be 
girl’s bright form 
stood at a door opening on the gallery; 
and, on the side farthest from the wa- 
ter, where a flight of wooden steps ran 
up to the entrance, a patch of dahlias 


ple of centuries; Surely that is 


of taking them 
Where do you come f 


she merely 
“T live a long way 


explanations; 
pointed into space. 


“Then how do you know my dahlias 
are for sale 
“TSveryone knows that,” replied she. 
“they are the best to be had 
for miles round.” 
‘“They bring the best price, too.” 
“That is only fair,” 


To-day there was no 
grinding going on and the sails were 

Camilla was sitting on the bank un- said she judicial- 
der a pollard willow, and, as she looked 
at the great fantastic structure which 
stood against the wideness of the sky, 
the buds and leaves of the tall plants 
were like silhouettes on the light. 


He grunted, ‘What will you give for 
a dozen?” 

“T must see them first,’’ 

He opened a 
went in among the flowers; 
manners, and pushed through in front 
was turned 
looked over her shoulder to see if there 
were any sign of the lovers. 
speak very 
hoped that they had heard the voices. 
They were in the gallery looking round 
the curve of the mill. 


said Camilla. 
little wicket, 
he had no 
She was not in a very 
for she had been 
menting Oliver, and he, like a sensible 
man, had made no sign, but had sud- 
college friend 
Amsterdam and left her to finish the 
process upon other people. 
was no one else 
eared to torment, so she had gone off 
to seek entertainment 
were great friends, 
both were staying, among other guests, 
at a country house near The Hague. 


As she sat under her willow she told 
herself that she was very unkind to 
Oliver; and—what was far, far worse— 
that he did not care. 


Looking aiong the canal in the oppo- 
direction to the mill, 
took a turn at right angles, and a barge 
was coming round the corner. 
swung, about the sail came rattling 
down; Camilla could hear the noise it 
made as it fell, showing a man’s figure 
standing on the deck. The boat’s nose 
drifted against the bank in obedience 
to an unseen hand, and the man sprang 
out and caught a rope thrown to him, 
it fast to a tree-stump 
The barge floated a few yards 
and the line tightened. 


The man came towards her whistling 
softly-—a tall fellow, young and lean in 
his blue jersey, with eyes lighter than 
his face; he was so in- 
tensely absorbed in the windmill that 
he did not notice her sitting in her car- 
pet of rush under the 
passed and stood looking up between 
the mill and the water. 
leaning over the rail; in her white cap 
and gold earrings she was a touch of 
radiant youth poised on the crazy gal- 
lery that rested on its timbers, high 
above his head. 


“He is down below,” called the girl. 
“He sits at the top of the steps and 
looks into the garden. 
the trap door, so he cannot come up. 
He is counting the dahlias; to-morrow 
they will all be cut and taken to mar- 
ket—he says he will get a guilder for 


grey, even line. 
happy humor, 


But, unfor- 
She laid her fin- 
and made 
them that she was going into the gar- 
den with the 
with understanding, 
the man was slower-witted, 
his hand went civilly to his cap. 


Camilla stood with her cross-grained 
companion among the crimson suns and 


recognizing 


were white stars, 
beautiful that she felt almost sympa- 
thetically towards the old ruffian who 
had raised such things. 

He glowered at her over his pipe. 
double ones?” 
asked, with a view to prolonging the 


the water 


“Have you 


“Over there,” said he, pointing with 
a knotty thumb; ‘‘and they cost double 
the money.” 

“Why is that?” 

“They have double as many petals. 
Does one get anything for nothing in 
this world?” 

“Certainly not here,’’ said Camilla. 

“Nor anywhere else—except, perhaps, 
where you come from.” 

“Well, let us go and look at them,”’ 
she said, lifting her skirt and stepping 
into the long grass. 

“Are you going to buy?” 
standing stolidly 
and taking his pipe out of his mouth. 
suppose you think that time 
shoe-leather cost 

“It’s a pity to waste either,” said Ca- 
becoming exasperated; 
content myself with cheaper ones.” 

The miller took out his knife, mutter- 


in the path 
The girl was 


“I will give you half a guilder for a 
dozen—six yellow and six white.”’ 

The offer was princely, but he put on 
a face of the most malignant disgust 
as he cut the flowers. 
the lovers, 


I have fastened 


‘Fortunately for 
a great deal of 
time in trying to select the worst ones. 
She handed him a guilder, and, as he 
went into the mill for change, she ran 
round it to see if she might safely loose 
The sail was up in 
barge and Gonda stood alone, 
watching it from the gallery; only the 
rope dangled. 

“T will get over the railing and pull it 
cried the girl, looking down. 
“T have done my best for you,” said 


“Come down, Gonda,” said the man. 

She shook her head. 

“Only for a little! 
up there.” 

“What does that matter?” 
swered, tossing up her chin. 
hear every word I say.” 

“That is not enough,” said he. 

“But how am I to come down, block- 
Do not I tell you that he is sit- 
ting in the doorway?” 

“Then I shall come up to you.” 

She laughed scornfully. 
mre you going to do that, my friend?” 

“Are there no ropes in the mill?’ 

I have them 
all safe in here,’’ she said, pointing to 
the door behind her. 

“Send one down to me, Gonda!” 

For answer she went into the mill 
and came out with her arms full of 
rope; she looked down over the rail on 
Ihis lifted face. 

“DMarling!”’ he cried. 

“Shall I send it down to you, Joris?” 

“Darling!” he exclaimed again. 

She flung the whole coil in the air, 


I cannot see you 


her hold on him. 


weve 


“Ah you understand, no doubt! 
are young, too.” 

“T am married,” replied Camilla, with 
as she returned to the 


“And how 


) 
. 


great dignity, 
garden for her change. 

As she took her way up the canal a 
few minutes later the barge was com- 
a great brown-winged 
bird; at the mill there was not a sign 


ing along like 


“That interests me very much,” said 
Oliver, about a week later; “the more 
so as I know them all perfectly. 
know the mill, and the miller, and the 
girl, and the girl’s young man, and the} 
situation.” 

“Rut I never told you.” 

“Sometimes I know things you don't 


Does that please you?” 


He made an exclamation of rage, and 
the blood rose in his face. 

“You told me to send it down, and I 
have obeyed,”’ she said. 
ing up, Joris?” 

Each alternate timber supporting the 
gallery protruded beyond it and turned 
upwards, curving in a rude attempt at 
With a glance at one of 
these curves the man took up the coil, 
which lay like a serpent at his feet; 
there was not a stone to be seen on the 
green bank, so he knotted one end till 
there was sufficient weight in 
please him, and stood below the gal- 
lery, measuring its height with his eye. 

“What are you going to do?” cried 


“Not often, though,’’ said Camilla. 

They were strolling by the canal a 
mile or so from the place where she 
had sat among the rushes, 
could see the sails of the windmill turn- 
ing in the distance, for there was a stiff 


“Are you com- 


ornament. 

“One day I came to this part of the 
world by myself,”’ said he, “and I saw 
Joris siting on a bridge in a village. 
asked him for a light; then we sat and 
We became very 
confided his 
love affair, and said that, if the wind 
held, he was going to sail down to the 
did me the 


smoked together. 
he finally 


mill after 
honor of asking my advice. 
plained that though they had been en- 
more than 
would not marry him because she said 
Her step-father 


“You will soon see,”’ said he. 

He gathered the rope in his left hand, 
and, with the other, 
weighted end towards the protruding 
timbers: it fell a foot or so short. Gon- 
laugh floated out overhead. 
second and a third time the rope shot 
upward, only to drop again with a thud 
on the turf. 

“There is nothing like patience,” she 
remarked. 

As the words left her lips the thing 
rose over the beam and fell swinging 
Joris eased it until the knot 
hung within his reach; catching it, he 
undid his handiwork, and substituted a 
slip-knot through which he passed the 
other end; then he drew up the rope 
The line hung secure from tim- 
Without so much as a 
glance at the gallery he seized it, and 
went up hand over hand. 
had died out of the girl’s face as he 
the end of the beam and 
vaulted over the railing. Camilla could 
see her framed by the doorway, 
hesitating whether or no she should 
disappear into the mill. 


Before her mind was made up he had 
seized her round the waist, 
kissing her wildly. 

“You are a little fiend,” he said; “but 
I love you!” 


gaged for 


were devils. 
beats her, I believe.”’ 
well imagine it,’’ 
milla; “I know him.” 


“T told him he had better take her 
away, there and then, that very night. 
He said she would refuse to come. 
explained to him that that did not mat- 
ter, and I offered to go with him my- 
He was delighted.” 

“And did you really go?” 

“Go? of course I went, 
the emiller with great determination. 
He was asleep in the mill, but she was 
expecting her lover, and had managed 
to slip out upon the bank to meet him. 
When Joris 
screamed, and her step-father came out 
I had to Knock it out 
of his hand and hold him till Joris got 
her away; I had some trouble, too, for 
he was as strong as a bull. 
were once in the boat and I heard the 
sail go up, I shook him off and jumped 
They put me ashore a few 
never seen them 
he thanked 
I was young, 
doubt, I understood these things.”’ 


said to me. 





and tackled 


ber to earth. 


The smile 
with a lantern. 


When they 


miles off, and I have 


T love you! 
said Gonda: 


I love you! 
“Let me go,” 
shout like that he will hear you." 
“How can he, when he is deaf?" 
“He can hear when he is not wanted 
he is wicked enough for 
anything—look at this!" 
back her sleeve; there were blue marks 
on her arm. 
Joris ground 
father to have!" he exclaimed. 
“He is my step-fatehr.” 
“He is a devil,” said the man. 
“All men are,"’ replied Gonda. 
were to marry 
into one, too.” 
Camilla did net catch his reply, for 
there was a movement in the garden 
Had she been the girl in the 
gallery she could hardly have been 
more horrified at seeing the figure of a 
man emerge from among the dahlias 


What did you say?” 

“T said I was a philosopher and saw 
things from the outside.” 

Camilla laughed, 
you behaved 


“Strictly speaking. 
like a_ villain, 
were quite right to do so," she said. 

“But will they be happy?" 
ver, after a pause. 
dered since.”’ 

“If I could only see the girl again,” 
would give her 
keeping a 
IT am a phil- 
To be eternally 


She rolled 


his teeth. “T have often won- 


said Camilla, 
most unfailing recipe 

man’s devoted affection. 
osopher too, you see, 
adored a woman should do two things; 
one is to put her heel on the man’s 
neck, and the other is to keep it there. 
All the same, from what IT have seen of 
Gonda, I fancy she knows it.'’—Mra. 
Arthur Jacob in “Pall Mall Magazine." 


would turn 
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The above Coupon musT accompany every 
@ruphological study xent in. The Editor re 
gwuexts correspondents to observe the following 
Rules: 1. Graphological studies must consist 
of at least six lines of original matter, includ- 
ing several capital letters. *%. Letters will be 
answered in their order, unless under unusual 
circumstances. Correspondents need not take 
up their own and the Editor's time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. 8. Quota- 
tions, scraps or postal cards are not studied, 
4. Please address Correspondence Oolwmn. 
Binclosures unless accompanied by Coupons 
are not studied. 


Gwyn E.—Great self-assertion, self-reli- 
ance and some pessimism, tenacity and 
love of domination are suggested. Writer 
is mentally quick and bright, rather im 
pulsive and given to sudden fancies, fond 
of beauty and ambitious on various lines 
There is not the promise of steadiness 
nor constancy of mind and the judgment 
and sense of values are erratic. Writer 
may be right by intuition; she will rarely 
arrive at sound conclusions through logi- 
cal reasoning. The disposition is got 
amenable and the tone of mind conserva- 
tive; expression is clear and facile, tem 
rer inclined to be uncertain It is 4a 
rather clever specimen 


Your Tfrish-Canadian.—I really don't 
know what | should do were I to have 
such letters as yours very often. These 
heart-to-heart talks take time. However 
,ou managed to put up an interesting, if 
somewhat extensive, nine sheets of paper 
(ve gods!), and, first of all. my very best 
wishes for your birthday, and may you 


get her in due time and never live to 
regret the acquisition. Your criticism of 
Saturday Night was quite touching rhe 


lady at the head of the pink tea depart- 
ment” salutes you! So does Lady ¢ 
With the acknowledgments from the 
front page let no one lightly dally! I note 
your remark. ‘“‘The great charm of your 
paper is that it is entirely different frorn 
all others which the average Canadian 
has scattered around his home.’ More 
power to your Irish section, old chap 
The others make a faint imitation, don't 


ray 


they now? And so you want to know 
why March people are the most lovable 
and the most exasperating, lo you? 
Faith, how can I tell, any more than 


why August people sometimes are jealous 
and sly, or December people too can¢ da 
in speech, or January people anxious 
over “‘les convenances,’ or July people 
unreliable in ‘‘affaires de coeur’ ? Not 
all of them, but those traits mark the 
undeveloped specimens. The fact is that 
March people seldom make much of a 
mark in the world. They just ‘don’t’ 
get there. Like the little fishes whose 
children they are, they slip elusively past 
the great issues and affairs of life, play- 
ing when others plod, and working me- 
chanically. Here and there a Pisces man 
or woman achieves abnormal success— 
plays whale, so to speak. You, my friend, 
will never play whale. Nine closely writ- 
ten pages proclaim the fact. However 
you are a fairly good Tommy Cod, and 
should mate preferably with the sympa- 
thetic, loving. and motherly type of Virgo 
woman. Unless October and December 
women are extra exalted specimens don't 
go nigh ’em, do you hear? There is a 
trait in the average Pisces man which 
maddens those two free and independent 
voters. Here is the battle-cry of the 
Pisces man who will succeed, “Il can 
and I will.” They make great soldiers 
with it. A tendency to worry, apprehend 
and brood is the curse of the Pisces who 
is in bondage. Restlessness, anxiety and 
heedlessness wreck many a Pisces child. 
Your writing shows the peculiar obstinacy 
and sensitiveness which are Pisces traits 
You should be careful and methodical in 
habit, fond of beauty and capable of and 
needing deep and abiding affection. Good 
gracious! I’ve been nearly as long-wind- 
ed as you. 


Happy Thought.—It's possible to read 
your climatic shriek without wincing on 
this spring day. Your writing 
feminine, rather bright and s 
practical, adaptable and candid. 
not cautious as a general thing 
at times mistrustful of others. 
quite a strong self-interest ruling 
impulses and a _ long-headedness that 
should bring success. Some love of the 
beautiful and good energy are showr 







Mother’s Boy.—There is nothing in the 
writing to answer the question as to 
cause of want of success. It lacks en- 
tirely the dominant touch and is a bit 
too easily influenced, either by circum- 
Stances or other persons. It is a good 
and worthy hand, with several sound 
traits, but lacks the snap and energy 
which you find wanting in the battle 
with the world. The tone and temper are 
good and the mental processes persever- 
ing and logical. The writing is a trifle 
heavy and monotonous. Here and there 
are attractive turns, and there is no posi- 
tively bad impulse. Writer is methodical 
has careful and neat habit. A signature 
would have helped me, and even more the 
date of birth. This delineation is against 
one of the rules, but is this case an ex- 
ception is made for reasons. - 


Water and Cress.—A bright, decided and 
snappy little study, confident, cheerful 
and bound to rise. Writer is probably 
quite young, rather over-frank, very hon- 
= —. both | practical and adaptable. 

e etail, 
of more are a” Tes See See 

Askance.—Faith, you do want to think 
well of yourself, and why shouldn't you? 
Only remember that in the world we live 
in we must remember there are others 
Your expressions, while full of snap and 
brightness and self-reliance and gener- 
ally uplifting, are not, | fancy as 
siderate as they should be. You are an 
idealist, and may be a theorist. who 
plans better than she performs. A juarius 
folk are the strongest and Weakest in 
the world. Their powers are great : 
they often waste and neglect them 
in an undeveloped state, Aqua 
ask advice, but rarely take it 
gererally noble, honest, and kind 
fairly intuitive, and their mer 
ness brings success in study 
Profession; sometimes logic ther 
and their nerves are out of control. Vacil 
lation, procrastination, and caprice prey 
upon this sign, also care for appearances 
and desire for good things of life. Noise, 
restriction, routine, and convention are 
death to these children of air and free- 
dom. Didn't you write me before railing 
@ bit against some of these things? You 
may think just ws well of yourself as 
your development justifies, and your 
development is in your own hands In 
thoughtful, solitary, earnest effort may 
you progress. 

Adam Hardhead.—“Oh, you men!” to 
quote the little maid's song in the opera 
Youur letter had the grace of humor and 
originality, at all events, and won't you 
please tell me when “Adam was a yeur!- 
ing,”’ for my theology doesn’t give him 
chance. July 3 brings you under Ca 
the Crab. The paradox, the unexy ° 
that “happens,” so delightfully some- 
times, 1 shouldn't wonder if you some- 
times surprise yourself The ge $ t 
the Cancer sign is exceedingly difficult 
to explain. A superior intelligence, witth 
much aptitude for new principles 


con- 





















studies, leading often to frequent change 
of occupation, egotism which dey ‘ps 


unduly unless very wisely checked, inde- 
pendence of thought and action, keen 
understanding, fondness for money, vari- 
able temperament, aptness to be com- 
fortable, happy, and confident during the 
day, and a 








specimen, 


Pearl.—-There is no distinct femininity 
in your writing. It rather suggests a 
nice little ban clerk. However, you 
announce your sex, and I'll take your 
word. Your writing shows not conceit, 
but a t reg for the impression 
you make, and some tendency to self- 











1appy and depressed at night, 
tenacity of rights, neatness and order, 
are some of the traits of the Cancer per- 
son. Cancer is the only sign of the 
zodiac governed by the moon, and some 
of the uncertainties of its children are 
traced to lunar influences. They are 
quick to resent personal criticism, and 
love praise and applause. Your writing 
is full of the best inspiration of this 
sign, and you should be a delightful 











consciousness. Your will is light and 
firm, and your purpose generally con- 
stant and practical. You are bright, cer- 
tainly, but not clever nor cultured in a 
marked degtee. You are cheertul, ambi 
tious, and self-reliant. Impulse is strong 
and method frank and candid. It shows 
business training and ability. If some- 
times your will flags and your courage 
fails, remember that you can win if you 
only think you can. Good-bye to you, 
my jewel! 


Canada for the Canadians, 


But 
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Hunyadi Janos 


For CONSTIPATION 


because it is the best Natural Laxative Mineral Water. Its fame for more than a 
juarter of a century rests on the solid foundation of merit. Leading physicians from Eastern 










On One Who was Unselfisn. 





Because he did not ask a name 
They gave their smiles and tears and 
crowned him; 
And since he could not hope for fare, 


Contentment came and put her arms Jntario to Western British Columbia recommend it daily. Half a tumblerful taken in the 
around him. ’ Te morning on rising brings gentle, sure and ready relief 
~Richard Kirk, in “Lippincott’s j 





Woman and Literature. 





There is at least a difference ¢ 
ion in regard to the alleged di 


ha he Y y -! 
women for severe and systematic read- | DARTRING Su CT. Shin 
ing. One critic in the National Fre- | | tADe MARR ’ 4 
™ d 





view’ asserts that neither for 


nor on principle do they study books is Obtained an naintained 5 sing 


which would cultivate their rr 2 | eal al - 
a Raether tastes ‘tee commertiag | | ‘DARTRING LANOLINE’ 


statement that the good 


fi 
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y | No imitation can bear the ‘Dartring’. 












are called, the “s 1 y I . : 
women from Fneli ejreula > wren No imitation can be called ‘Dartring’. 
les are in the proportion of two to five | fs TRING T of 
+ Vary Graditable averac ae athe | DARTRING’ TOILET ‘LANOLINE’ 
Quentin Bauchart has show Demand the genuine 4 ee ee 
“Les Femmes Biblionhfles DARTRING LANOLINE’ TOILET SOAP. 
rare and heautifu ) 0° hoy 
two centuries coljlecte . ured 
by French ladies, fro Margaret of 
Valois to Marie Antoinette Ho" far 
the pleasures of , ¢ o 
the pleasures of stud \ t 
lelicate point to decide 0 Mr. An- 
drew Lang is ¢ & opinion that some 
of these ladi ibraries y 
Bee ats Seat aes HIGHLAND 
rt,” he says, wit} ~~ tolerance 
‘were probably ore to Mme. de Pom- 
padour’s liking than the diversions by 
which she beguiled the tedium of Louis 
XV.; and many a time she would rath- 
er have been quiet with ner plays and 
novels than engaged in conscientiously 
conducted but d vels.”” La 
Duchesse de Montpen “La Grande 





Mademoiselle” serious and 
scholarly books > frivolous ones, 
she used to say, wearied and plagued 
her. La Grande Mademoiselle was by 
no means the wisest of women; but the 
choice does credit to her taste for 
amusement The romances of her age 
were a shade less diverting than mathe- 
matics.—Agnes Repplier in “Harper's 
3azar.” 





Recornmended by Physicians 
Drunk by Connoisseurs 





GEO. J. FOY, Agent, TORONTO 











CALIFORNIA | 


The Santa Fe 2 ill run Swo apecial trains to Los Angeles, leaving Thieago April 27 and 
2, 194, and Kansas City day following. 


Shake Off That Spring Feeling. 


Dodd’s Kidney Pills Will do it Naturally 
and Well. 

Cause and Cure of the Tired Feeling That 
is Bpidemic at This Season of the Year. 


The spring is here. You can feel it 
in every part of your body. Your 
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clothes are too heavy, and though vou FOR GEMERAL CONFERENCE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
are not sick you are too tired to walk, Officially endorsed by several State delegations. 
too tired to work, yes, even too tired Stops will bs made at Albnouerque and Laguna in New Mexico, she Grand Canyon of 
to eat. ' peiene, aiao Redianda and Riverside in California, affording opportunity ~o zee iunicne 
fs ia a ” | ndian pueblos, earth’: greatest scenic wonder, and two ‘ypical Sonthern California 
ty = te ae as feelt ng. of it? No, || S@?denspors Services Sunday st Grand Canyon. 

» you Know . eee: Oss mer You wtil travel on the cleanest railway in the Wast—oil-sprinkled cracks and ofl- 
all you want to know is how to get rid; burning engines in Arizona and California. Shortest line, inest scenery, moet comfcrts. 
of it. Well, the explanation and the The rate ia low ; why don't yon go? ‘ 
cure are alike simple. WRITE TO-DAY FOR METHODIST FOLDER. Tells ail abont this enjoyable trip. 

In the winter you “get used” to the Berth apace on shese trains is limited . apply early 
cold, you thinl Asam r 
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is the body th 3 
on a fortificatic ra 
keeps the cold out. In the spring time | 
this tissue is thrown off by th ody, | 
and if the s 
ing order tt le 
cast-off tissue, which i 
out of the blood by 
expelled from the body. 
This means extra work for 
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1 they fail in their work. 1 

is clogged circulation and that 
ed spring feeling 
The cure is to tone up the Kidneys 


ith Dodd's Kidney 


t 
ney Pills make 
Healthy Kidneys 

blood of all impurities, a 
feeling’ is replaced wi 





body and buoyancy of spirit th: 
work a pleasure. 





‘‘Faith-Healing "and The American 
Temperament. 


An English View. "oan 

“It is not anticipated that eith ft | by 
the movements named will take much | 
root among the populations of this 
country (Great Britain). Dr. Dowie’s! pro 
mountebankism certainly will I 
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though Mrs. Eddy’s so-called ‘ 1 norn or a Lily r 
Science’ has a few churches, with ind which through 4 gh V rt z 
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larger centers, as London, Manchester, ; ertu 
Edinburgh, Dublin, it is not likeiy, at/r 
least without considerable tr: 
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like America. There life 
higher pressure; temperamen 
tions are different; there is 
and inclination for reflection 
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Ask for Garling’s Ale—aceert me other, & 
no other iS quite so good, 


' @arling’s Ale 


The Ale that’s Ahwaws Pure 
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HE Arts and Crafts.” said a 

66 mischievous man, “is surely 
the most ingenuous sort of 

an exhibition the world ever 

saw, and to be artful and 

erafty is a great scheme.” That 
man went to scoff and remained to— 
give an order! And being much inter- 
ested in the exhibition and finding out 
from a less frivolous-minded male that 
I might go further and see more, I 
hunted up the studio of the United 
Arts and Crafts, to see what might be 
beautiful there. ‘Tis a dainty wee 
place, rich in wonderful bits of color 
and graceful design, and I have been 
among otherwheres in spirit in a deli- 
eately lovely Louis Quinze boudoir, for 
you know the story of the magic Per- 
sian rug was but an allegory, since a 
bit of brocade of a certain shade and 
design will always transport you or me 
to the sumptuous apartments of the in- 
dulgent monarch, or a striped drape 
will land us in an Arab tent, or a 
shimmering glossy rug of faint blues 
and silver grays will take us to the Or- 
iental home of a ruler of many desert 
warriors. Just a bit of silk or velvet, 
or rough-woven fabric with the right 
things stamped or worked or painted 
or woven, will do the trick of the 
magic carpet of the Eastern tale. In 
the studio I saw some of the most de- 
lightful color schemes, for a den, for a 
stately grand salon, for an ideal nurs- 
ery (one quite longs to be a kiddie), for 
a precious little nest of pale, sweet lux- 
ury in tint and fabric, wistaria, lilies, 
violets, exquisite! It is quite a comfort 
to look over the Visitors’ Book in the 
studio and see how many art-lovers, 
home-lovers, beauty-lovers, have been 
there before you. ‘“‘And will you come 
to the workshops,” said the guide of my 
steps, “and see the making of the 
quaint old chairs, the roomy old set~- 
tees, the unique tables for my lady’s 
chamber?” So off we went, and poked 
into a queer, busy, crowded workshop 
uptown, where in the olden days there 
stood a famous inn, the Red Lion, where 
rebel soldiers were quartered and trait- 
ors or patriots, just as you please to 
call them, hatched their designs. De- 
signs of other sort are being evolved 
within the old Red Lion walls to-day, 
spread beside the busy workers, who 
shape and fasten and polish many 
beautiful things from the drawings sent 
up from the studio. Mantels for the 
nook that needs artistic filling, stands 
of carven wood for some quaint fancy 
in the lighting line, special dressing ta- 
bles for invalids, faddy women, tall 
women, short women, the first of an 
army of pretty and satisfying little 
suites for new flat-dwellers. and the 
emery-wheels fly and the tang of the 
alcohol is in the air, making unaccus- 
tomed throats burn and ache, as we 
near the tables of the finishers, and on 
all sides of the big ballroom of the 
former fine building are cks of rare 
woods, amputated of chairs and 




















tables, dislocated furniture in all stages 
of restoration or evolution. Here is 4 
worthy old black walnut bureau, sent 
in to be coated with white enamel. One 


feels as sorry for that good black wal- 
nut, as pitiful of the desecration of its 
soft, dark surface as if it were some 


sweet, old-fashioned lady who had been 
inveigled into having her hair goldined 
and her dear old face enamelled. How 


perky it will look, this sober, good old 
bureau, and no one will dream that it 
is black walnut under its white coat, 
any more than anyone would believe 
that the enamelled and blondined old 
lady may have plenty of dear. mother- 
ly heart in spite of her foolish surface. 
. 











Around the walls of the workshop run 
quotations most unseemly for a ball- 
room, and suggesting rather the inter- 
lude between its occupancy by the Arts 
and Crafts and its glorious past of rev- 
elry by night, in which interlude it was 
the rendezvous of the Salvation Army. 
“Lord now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace,” runs over the door of 
a room where busy workmen toil and 
produce the artists’ sketches in various 
rich-grained woods. Surely the exper:- 
ences of the ballroom of this far-famed 
old Red Lion Inn have had what is 
the spice of life in full and rich plenty, 
and feasting, praying, working in their 
turn men have left traces of each ov- 
cupancy. 

« 

“Tt is curious.”” commented the man 
who was guide, “how people receive our 
ideas and our output. Some are con- 
tent to admire: some at once begin to 
figure upon adaptations which might 
be possible for their own homes; some. 
without considering appropriateness or 
anything elise, want the thing they ad- 
mire, buying offhand, for the pleasure 
ef possession; others want an identical 
copy, not caring for or perhaps valu- 
ing an original unique design, and oth- 
ers, the most difficult of ill, want 
changes made in reproduction which 
would give the whole design either a 


vulgar or an inartistic tone. Rarely, 
but so welcome. comes the customer 
who combines originality, sympathy 


and great knowledge, and valuable are 
the comments, suggestions and praise 
of sucn an one. The more people know 
the gentler and more hesitating is their 
ecriticism.”” And you and |, good read- 
er, find that last true, in every other 
field of work. I trust I may have in- 


terested some of you in the morning I 
have just put in, looking, asking ques- 
tions, and getting loads of information 
in the studio and workshops of the 
United Arts and Crafts I have not 
given further information, because it is 


all in the proper columns 
. 


Sometimes the men who print our 
vagrant thoughts do queer things with 
them, and now and then the proof- 
reader gets a shock which makes him 
or her sit up for several columns. I 
heard of such a case the other day, 
when the printer wasn’t such a stupid 


after all. A famous French writer said 
very truly and wisely that to properly 
experience true love, “il faut sortir de 
soi.’ The printer, also wise after his 
kind, presented it thus: “Il faut sortir le 
soir!’’ a distinction with an exceeding 
large difference. 
7 

A little boy who knows bargain day 
when he sees it was anxiously eyeing a 
new little sister. ‘“‘One thing [I’m sorry 
about.”’ said mother, thoughtfully, “is 
that she hasn't fair hair."’ The little 
boy interrupted, ““You can change her 
if you kept the bill, can’t you mum- 
my?” 

. 

TI never can quite understand the per- 
son who comes to a stranger for advice 
about some quite personal and intimate 
matter. Not the one who says to the 
well-posted resident, “Shall I open up 
such an enterprise here?’ for the w. p. 
r. knows whether there’s any call for 
whatever is offered; nor yet the utterly 
ignorant one from the country who 
wants a home, friends and amusement 
in the big, busy city. But sometimes 
a question comes such as this, “I have 
two chances, in love, business, or some- 
thing of the sort. Which do you advise 
me to take?” Such a question lies be- 
fore me, with a request for an answer, 
very immediately. Another such re- 
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quest came a few days ago. To both I 
say, “Toss up!’”’ It is what I should do 
if I had to decide for you, as you ask. 
If the girl gets the wrong man, blame 
the quarter, not me. The quarter 
knows quite as much as I do about the 
matter. Whether the young man de- 
cides to go into a bank, or take up the 
rod and chain, don’t let one word of 
mine bias his choice. Toss up! I am 
wondering how the dear Lord ever 
came to give two chances each to two 
such specimens when there are so many 
bright, sensible, able and willing girls 
and boys I know who so much want 
even one! LADY GAY. 





An Advanced Thinker. 


MONG the advanced searchers 
after truth who are not afraid 
the world will misunderstand 


them is Rev. S. D. McConnell, 
rector of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
formerly rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, before that again of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Dr. McConnell once 
visited Toronto during a church con 
vention, and preached a very striking 
sermon in St. James’ Cathedral, which 
delighted some of his hearers, though 
some of the older theologians were only 
“almost persuaded” by the eloquence ot 
tneir visitor. There is no flighty nor 
impulsive element in the writing or 
preaching of Dr. McConnell. He is 
canny Scotch, of a clique which through 








tev. Samuel D. McConnell, D.D., LL.D. 





generations of Pennsylvania sojourn 
has preserved its national characteris- 
tics. He is a warm sportsman, loving 
to get far from humanity with an In- 
dian guide and spend holiday-time by 
wood and stream, and he has always 
‘njoyed the various games, exercises 
and fads of the time. When cycling 
came in he enjoyed his wheel; yacht- 
ing appeals to him, and he was one of 
j the most interested in the first Lipton 
race; he loves a good horse, and I have 
| no doubt has an automobile whick can 
make good time. From such an all- 
round, out-door man one accepts a 
treatise on sacred subjects with a cer- 
tain amount of confidence and fellow- 
| feeling. Dr. McConnell has written sev- 
eral books, among others a history of 
the American Episcopal Church and 
“The Evolution of Immortality.” His 
new book, which is called ‘‘Christ,’’ sets 
forth with keen insight the present 
state of the great world’s mind in re- 
i} gard to orthodox religious belief, and 
asks any sensible, unsatisfied and anx- 
ious searcher after some God he can 
begin to understand, to consider Christ 
as the Revealer of God's qualities and 
demands. In trenchant and convincing 
language Dr. McConnell presents his 
thought, and no doubt it will carry 
weight to many a thinking mind. In 
the meantime the reviewers are hand- 
ling it gingerly, as if it were a danger- 
ous explosive. G. E. D. 











Animals in Church. 
ONSIDERABLE excitement was 
caused in the Presbyterian 
Church in Sparta, Ga., recently, 
while the Rev. Mr. Dix was 
preaching. A pet coon entered 
the sacred edifice, deliberately surveyed 
the congregation, then made its way to 
the pulpit, mounted the stand, drank 
water from the pitcher, thrust one foot, 
then another, into it, laved his face, 
and then ambled to one of the pulpit 
windows and planted himself, with a 
satisfied look on his countenance, ap- 
parently eager to hear the rest of the 
sermon. The clergyman, of course, had 
not counted upon such an auditor, and 
the presence of the animal so disturbed 
the gravity of the speaker that the 
coon had to be banished ere he could 
proceed. 

Not long ago a goat trotted up the 
center aisle of a church in Birmingham, 
Conn., one Sunday morning, in course 
of the opening services, and placing his 
forefeet upon the chancel railings be- 
gan to eat the greens with which it 
was trimmed. The incident did not 
fail to make a sensation, and even pro- 
voked a smile from the rector. After 
some little trouble the animal was put 
out of doors. 

At another church, this one located in 
New York City, a flight of granite steps 
in the building led up from the pave- 
ment to a large, open vestibule, through 
which the church-goers entered. A 
venerable ‘“‘Billy-goat” frequented the 
sidewalk in front of the building. As 
Dr. Edwards relates it, this animal was 
an old habitue, and because of his or- 
dinary good behavior was generally re- 
spected by the church-goers and by the 
community living adjacent to the sanc- 
tuary. He had stout horns, very firm 
legs, shaggy hair, and a long, gray 
beard. Sometimes he made a decided 
stand against anyone who contested 
the right of way with him or who at- 
tempted to push him from the side- 
walk. He was not vicious, but firmly 

serted his rights, which for obviously 
prudent reasons were generally con- 
ceded by men, women and children 
without controversy. He chewed his 
cud, nodded his head, maintained his 
accustomed gravity, and frequently sa- 
luted his old acquaintances with his 
characteristic “B-b-bah!”’ 

Not infrequently on Sunday mornings 
he entered the open gate to the church, 
iscended the granite steps, and took 
his stand on one of the abutments, and 
in a very dignified way for his goat- 
ship welcomed all who came to the 
house of worship. 

On this particular occasion, “Old 
Billy’’ had taken his position on the 
abutment in an out-of-the-way space, 
obstructing no one entering the church. 
The congregation, which was very 
large, had assembled. Rev. William A. 
Smith, a young-man of magnificent 
physique and commanding presence, 
was then pastor of the church. He had 
risen, and was reading the opening 
hymn. He had proceeded through two 
or three stanzas, when “Old Billy” en- 
tered the front door, and started delib- 
erately up the center aisle, chewing his 
eud, nodding his head, swaying his 
gray beard, and looking this way and 
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that. until just as the doctor was read- 
ing the last stanza he reached the front 
of the chancel, where he paused, and 
looked up at the preacher; and just as 
the last line of the hymn feil from the 
doctor’s lips, whieh reads: “Behold, be- 
hold the lamb!” “Old Billy” responded, 
“B-b-bah!”’ 

An awkward pause ensued. <A sup- 
pressed titter ran through the congre- 
gation, whereupon one of the stewards 
of the church, with more of valor than 
discretion, took it upon himself to eject 
the intruder. The steward took him by 
his strong, annulated horns to lead him 
out. “Old Billy’’ was insulted, and in 
violation of the proprieties of religious 
worship made a vigorous push and toss 
of his horns and lifted the steward 
over the pew, to the consternation of 
the ladies. Reinforcements were called 
into requisition, and after a ridiculous 
scuffle the goat was put out, and the 
services proceeded. 

A more pleasing incident happened 
not long since in the Methodist Church 
at London, Ont. As the pastor, the 
tev. W. Robinson, began the morning 
service a robin flew into the church, 
took up its position on the railing oppo- 
site the minister, sang loudly and well 
when the people sang, was perfectly 
silent during prayer, chirped when the 
clergyman said anything specially good 
during the sermon, seemed to re-echo 
the doxology, and did better than many 
regular church-goers, by remaining un- 
til church was dismissed. 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


3erlin, March 11, 1904. 
Elssholzstrasse, 19th. 

Mein Dear Fritz—I musd ride avay 
set down und told you a description of 
dot peaudiful gonzert ve been at, de 
efening behind yesterday. If I vould 
haf any shance, I vould haf wrote it in 
der gonzert hall ad vonce, so I could 
haf got de inspiration of de Dutch- 
man’s feet vot vas sedding shoost be- 
front of me. It vas a shtrong inspira- 
tion cerdainly yet! Und it gif me a 
goot idea vy dose Dutchmen haf so 
many got dair moustach glimbing 
shtraight up dair faces, like de style 
of de Kaiser Wilhellum—I guess id vas 
drying to get avay from de feet! 

But dot gonzert, ach, mein gootness! 
He vas shoost fine! He vas gifen by 
dot famous Schwartbrot’s German Sil- 
ver Cornet Bant. You shoost ought to 
seen dot peaudiful horsechestra of 
more as eleven bieces. Dere vas dree 
tiddles in de front—half of dem dey told 
me vas of de first file in, und de odder 
half vas de seggond file in, but I see 
dey all come in at vonce, so I dont un- 
derstood de_ situation exactly. Of 
course I diddent say nodding, or ask no 
foolish questions to gif me avay dat I 
dont vas a chenuwine Dutchman. De 
Moosishuns vas shoost elegand also, 
und almost eferyvon blayed some in- 
sdrumend—in fact, I tink dey had more 
as von, because de chendelman beside 
me told me after de middle of de bro- 
gram dat dey all had a horn outside. 
But ach, mine gootness! Dose peaudi- 
ful moosie! I dond could deshkribe it 
to you alreatty! De chendelman vot is 
setting beside me gave me_ some 
shplendid pointers so I could abbreciate 
it a goot deal better yet. 

PDair vas first a oferchore, I dond 
know it, but it mate dose fellers mit de 
drumbones push like places I guess. De 
next ting on de brogram vas de sing- 
funny. 3ud if you tinked dot a sing- 
funny vas a gomik song you dond haf 
got some moosigal education anyvay. 
A sinkfunny iss a beeg brass bant mit 
fiddles in de front! Vell, it shtarted 
mit a allegater movement de chendel- 
man said, bud it vas potty lifely for a 
allegater. De next ting I heard vas al- 
legro, bud not on de allegater, you 
dont mind you! <Anyvay it vas fine. 
Some parts vas barticularly goot ven 
dey rebresents de shtorm and de rain 
and den lower und lower shoost like a 
leedly shmall vint. Ach, gootness! it 
vas so shveet und tender as a boiled 
onion, und make you cry shoost de 
same. 

In de next biece, vitch you see by dot 
brogram vas de tird part, von of de 
frond row, a chendelman vit long black 
hair vot shtood oud shoost like a fed- 
cer duster, he blayed a obligater, vitch 
iss not also a vild animal. He blayed 
it on a file on de cellar, de chendelman 
next to me said, but id vas shoost lofe- 
ly too. I vould radder heard him blay- 
ing a file on de cellar as any odder 
tool. But I vill not occupy your time 
any more yet, vit such a exblanation 
of de gonzert, so I vill put you in de 
brogram, and you can see it by your- 
self better IT guess. Ve are all vell, and 
eblige, Your lofing 

Brudder-mit-law, 
WILLHELLUM. 
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A Cartoon Idol. 





Dean Worcester tells of a (native 
Filipino) family who secured a cartoon 
of President Cleveland in the garb of a 
friar, with a tin halo about his head, 
from an old copy of “Judge,’”’ which he 
happened to leave out of his baggage, 
and when he next visited that family 
he found them all on their knees before 
this wretched cartoon, engaged in their 
evening devotions.—‘The Philippines 
and the Far East,” by Homer C. 
Stuntz. 





Amateur Bread-Winning. 





One is always reading advice as to 
womanly ways of bread-winning. They 
are nearly always amateurish sugges- 
tions, which might bring a little pock- 
et-money, but not a living. When I 
read of the imaginary girl in England 
who boards her friends’ dogs and cats 
in holiday seasons and earns “not a 
fortune, but a competence,” I think of 
the old gentleman at San Francisco 
who had a grand scheme for inoculat- 
ing whales with wool.—‘‘German 
Times,” Berlin. 





The Smart Set of the Stage. 





cal profession? Adolph Klauber 

answers the question in the affirm- 

ative, averring that there is in the 
theater a set that corresponds to the 
Four Hundred. The players’ social set 
is extremely limited, and members of 
it are to-day free to come and go in 
any and all circles of society. The ac- 
tor has ceased to be the pariah in so- 
ciety that he once was. Doors that 
once were shut in his face now swing 
open at his approach, and wherever 
culture and intelligence are looked up- 
on as badges of respectability the actor 
is made at home. “It is a peculiar 
fact,”” says Mr. Klauber, “that when 
one speaks of actors or actresses who 
‘go into society’ the name of Drew at 
once suggests itself. And, incidentally, 
one thinks, too, of Ethel Barrymore, 
who is niece of the present John Drew, 
and the fifth in descent of a notable 
theatrical family. Partly, no doubt, 
because of her distinguished ancestry, 
but more by reason of her own attrac- 
tive personality, Miss Barrymore has 
found the doors of society swung open 
freely at her approach. Few American 
actresses have been so welcomed in ex- 
clusive sets. John Drew has always 
been known as a ‘society actor,’ and he 
is one of the few of the profession to 
whom New York clubs and Newport 
drawing-rooms alike have been bdpen. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that 
his daughter, Louise, should take her 
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(WA. Murray & Co: 


THE NEW DELAINES FOR SPRING. 


The new types of printed delaines for spring and summer, 1904, would 
undoubtedly furnish a fruitful theme for an extensive write-up ; and we’d be inclined 
to treat the subject liberally were it not for the fact that a ten-minute personal in- 
spection will give you a better knowledge of the character and beauty of the designs 


than a whole page of descriptive matter could possibly accomplish. 





If you live out 


of town of course personal inspection may be out of the question, but you’ve our 
Mail Order Department to help you—samples ready whenever you write for them— 


suppose you write to-day. 
Delaine prices 4oc. 


and 45¢. 


yard; pattern range includes spots, 


floral 


effects, small figures, Japanese patterns, Persian designs and bordered effects. 
Printed Voile is a new and interesting fabric for summer costumes ; all wool, soft, 


sheer clinging fabric, charming designs, 50c. yard. 


of town customers. 


Samples of these ready for out 


W.A.Murray & Co. iitited icc Sones: Toronto. 
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place among the aristocrats of the the- 


Artistic Wall-Papers 


ater. When she finished school Mr. 
Drew rented a house on Twenty-first 
street, and there he and his wife ar- 
ranged to introduce their daughter into 
the social set where they had long been 
welcome. The Drews have several 
times been entertained by the Dowager 
Duchess of Manchester (Consuelo Yzn- 
aga) and Lady Dorothy Nevil, one of the 
brainiest women in the London smart 
set. Maude Adams has never been pro- 
jected as essentially a favorite of the 
smart set. Yet she, too, enjoys the 
entree into fashionable drawing-rooms 
when she cares to avail herself of that 
privilege. That is not often. Her hob- 
by is her farm at Ronkonkoma, L.I., 
and there much of their leisure is spent. 
Mrs. Richard Mansfield, though no 
longer active on the stage as she was 
under the name of Beatrice Cameron, 
was always a welcome visitor in circles 
no ordinarily entered by the profes- 
sionals. Indeed, it was at the summer 
home of Miss Georgia Gibbs, daughter 
of the late Edwin S. Gibbs, that Rich- 
ard Mansfield courted and won her. 
The actor was then living at Portches- 
ter, and the Gibbs home was at Rye, 
only a short distance away. A more or 
less unconventional exchange of social 
amenities is almost always on between 
the Mansfields and the George Goulds, 
the Clarence Mackays, the Douglas 
Robinsons, the Henry Howlands, and 
others of their set. The Mansfields 
have a superbly appointed home on 
Riverside Drive, where the eight- 
o’clock Sunday evening dinners and the 
ten-o’clock ‘at homes’ are famous, 
Their entertainments more nearly re- 
present a salon than anything else we 
have. Here are gathered leading repre- 
sentatves of the beau-monde, the arts, 
literature, drama, music, the diploma- 
tic service, and the army and navy, 
both American and foreign. Mr. Mans- 
field owns one of the fleetest yachts 
afloat, the ‘Amorita,’ and is a member 
of the Royal Channel Yacht Club of 
England, which privileges him to fly 
the blue bargee, and gives him all dock 
privileges enjoyed by the British navy. 
Mr. Mansfield is a member of com- 
paratively few town clubs, but he is 
affiliated with a number of the yacht, 
driving and country clubs on Long Is- 
land and between New York and New 
London. Julia Marlowe's leanings have 
been rather toward the literary and ar- 
tistic set than that of* so-called smart 
society. She likes to have about her 
people who have brains, although she 
has occasionally sipped tea and ex- 
changed the commonplaces of polite so- 
ciety when it was necessary.’’—The 
“Argonaut.” 





A Powerful Preacher. 


There had been a change of curates 
in the parish, and Larry Doolin was 
asked how he liked the new man. 

“Middlin’,”’ replied Larry; “but he 
can’t come up to Father James. 'Twas 
he could tell you all about hell. Shure, 
to hear him describin’ it, you’d think 
he was bred, born and reared there.’”’— 
“Sporting Times.” 





Are we too Confiding? 





You meet a man or woman in a hotel, 
on board a ship, in a railway carriage, 
and lo! he or she will tell you in a 
trice all about their most private af- 
fairs—whom they married, why they 
married, where they are going and to 
whom, even their income and _ their 
family worries. What is it that leads 
people to bestow their confidence on 
the unknown stranger? Does it come 
from vanity or stupidity, or love of 
talking, the need of sympathy, or mere 
desire to pass the time?—“Graphic.” 





The Responsibility for Crime. 





The every-day grist of criminal news 
furnishes not one but usually many di- 
rect and striking illustrations of_ the 
folly and stupidity of our methods of 
prison administration and criminal pro- 
cedure, whereby men whose past car- 
eers and open professions and practices 
stamp them as incorrigible enemies of 
society are incarcerated for short per- 
iods, only to be let loose again, like so 
many beasts of prey, to pursue their 
chosen avocations as burglars, forgers, 
counterfeiters and pickpockets, while 
honest, industrious and law-abiding 
people furnish them with victims and 
also pay the cost of such light and in- 
adequate punishment as they usually 
get. 

One such instance occurred in New 
York the other day, when a burglar, 
being caught at his work by two po- 
licemen, killed one outright and seri- 
ously wounded the other, both being 
young officers with fine records for 
bravery, and one leaving a young wife 
and two little ones. It turned out that 
the murderer was an old offender, well- 
known to the police, who has served 
several terms in prison for theft, and 
was only released recently from the 
New Jersey State penitentiary after a 
short term for this crime. In view of 
this man’s known character and career, 
which made it practically certain that 
his freedom simply meant continuance 
in crime, it is not too much to say that 
the penal system under which he was 
freed is largely responsible for these 
cruel murders whereby the community 
has been deprived of one and possibly 
two lives, and a young wife and moth- 
er of the love and care of a true and 
faithful husband. 

When will our States learn the lesson 





| We have many strikingly handsome and original effects in Wall- 
| Paper this season, and we feel confident of being able to meet the 
requirements of the most exacting taste. Our stock embraces : 


Dainty Stripes and Dresden Effects, Verdure and Oriental Tapestries, Two 
Tone Effects in Exclusive Designs, French and English Damasks and Silks, 
Handsome Pressed Papers, Plain Silk Fibres, Tints and Ingrains. 


Our stock embraces from the inexpensive paper to the most 
elaborate, and at prices sure tu meet with your approval. 


The W. J. 


Bolus Co. 
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| 
245 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


GREATEST SALE OF 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


EVER HELD IN TORONTO 











Turkish Rugs from 25 to 35% 
below regular prices. 





Connoisseurs of Oriental Rugs are invited to visit our art 
rooms and inspect the magnificent variety of Genuine Per- 
sian and Turkish Rugs, such as we will have on display 
during this week. We are well satisfied that no others in 
Canada can put before you such a splendid collection of 
Genuine Eastern Rugs. The most interesting part of it is 
that we wil! quote you prices that no other house in Can- 


ada can ever quote. 


Compare the following prices with what you have to 
pay elsewhere and you can use your own judgment :— 


\0 Calcutta Rugs, various sizes, 


OP 90 PALE Ss ase co 00's $2.00 
70 Mirzapore, sq. yard.... 1.50 
{0 Daghistans. ...... --+.. 20.00 


°) Fine Hamadans........ 4.00 
45 Small Kazak...........10.00 


37 Large Genojes...... -.-. 25.00 
30 Medium Genojes,....... 15.00 


25 Fine Shirvans.. 


-o+--- 12.00 


40 Medium Shirvans ......10.00 
75 Antique Trans .........34,00 
30 Fine Monsouls, ... 20.00 
35 Persian Palace Strips. ..42.00 
100 Fine Bagdad Portieres 2.00 
25 Karabagh Rugs .. ..... 4.00 
5 Fine Silk Rugs . .......55.00 
34 Anatolian Mats......... 2.50 
1 Cashmere, 12 x 9.........55.00 


1 Fine Boukhara, 12x9,3, the firest and largest of its kind in 
Canada, worth $350.00. .... $200.00. 


These are only a few we can quote here, and the rest 
are marked in the same proportion. 


LARGE CARPETS—We have a very large stock of 
extra Persians, Mirzapore, Cashmere, Boukhara, Lahore, 
Demirjik, Mohair, Guervans, ete., from 12 x 9 up to 18 x 14, 
and ranging from $50 up to $250, the very finest quality. 


MAIL ORDERS—We can send on ap; robation to our out-of- 
town patrons a number of Rugs to choose from. We pay express 
charges each way (only this week), and none need be kept unless sat- 


isfactory in every way. 


Our motto and desire is to satisfy all our customers. 








Courian, Babayan & Co., 


(CANADA'S LEADING RUG IMPORTERS) 
40 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO. 





that has been pressed upon them now 
for many years, that the people have a 
right to be protected against these 
creatures who prowl about by night 
and day in search of prey, especially 
of those whose ways and purposes are 
known beyond a reasonable doubt and 
who have once brought themselves 
within the grasp of the law? To set 
such persons loose again until they 
have given satisfactory proof of a 
change of purpose is as great an out- 


rage upon society as it would be to 
open the doors of our insane asylums 
and set their wild and furious inmates 
free to work their will. Some day the 
country will wake up to the barbaric 
and senseless character of our present 
system of treating criminals, which 
only serves to make pad men worse 
and to convert other men, who might 
become good citizens ff they had the 
right opportunity, into hardened crim- 
inals.—“Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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Pianos 
to Rent 


We have a few excel- 








lent grand and upright 
pianos available for 
those who want the use 
of pianos that are thor- 
oughly satisfactory in 
musical quality and 
action. 


We would particularly 
emphasize the oppor- 
tunity that our present 
stock affords to secure 
on a rental basis a grand 
piano, as it is seldom 
that we have any instru- 
ments of their class at 


our disposal for renting. 


The Mason & Risch 


Piano Co., ::: Limited 


32 King St. West,Toronto 


——_—— 
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SAur-On 


EYE-GLASS AT POTTER'S 


This popular model of eye glass 
may be seen on the faces of many 
of the most particular people; it 
is easily recognized by the low, 
almost straight, spring or bridge 
whieh gives it such a graceful ; 
appearance. 

A large supply of these mounts 
have been secured, and to stimulate 
the demand, we offer them at a 


reduced price, as follows : 


In Gold, $3.60 
In Gold-Filled, $2.00 
Lenses Extra 


CHAS. POTTER 
OPTICIAN— 85 YONGE STREET 





Monday Evening, April 25—8.15 
Under the distinguished patronage of Their Excel- 
leneies Lord and Lady Minto and of His Honor 
Lieutenant-Governor Clark and Mrs, Clark. 
READINGS BY 
DR. W. H. DRUMMOND 
of Montreal, the Poet of the Habitant., 











Grace Lillian Carter —Contralto, 
Abbey May Helmer—Pianist 





Prices 25, 50 and 75cts. 

Subscription list and plan at Nordheimer s, 15 King 
East. Plan opens to subscribers Friday, April 22, 
and to non-subscribers, Saturday April 23rd. 

—_— 








in Aid - the Furnishing Fund of the new 
Toronto Free Hospital for Consumptive Poor 


MAgGEY | Apel 2ist 
HAL 22nd and 23rd. 


EXTRAVAGANZA. 


Pantomimes with beautiful 

Costumes and Scenery 
SPECTACULAR TABLEAUX— 
FLORAL DANCES. 


Over 200 performers in costume, 
Reserved seats $1.00, 75c., and soc. Plan opens at 
Box Office, Massey Hall, on sioades, April roth. 


SHEA’S THEATER 
WEEK APRILI8} eves"s:'50 


The Peerless 
The Myriad 


beawitl PAPINTA bac: 


The Picture of Terpsichorean Excellence. 


UIGLEY BROS. 


wo Clever Comedians. 


A. O. DUNCAN 
Ventriloqual Comedian. 


CLAUDIUS & CORBIN 


Master Banjoists. 


NONA @ BANKS WINTER 


‘*A Disappointed Romeo.” 
HARRY HOWARD'S 
Comedy Ponies and Dogs. 


OZAY & DELMO 
Juggling Comedians. 


THE ie ETOGRAPH 


| New Views. 
SPECIAL EXTRA ATTRACTION 


MONROE, MACK & LAWRENCE 


Presenting ‘‘ The Two Senators." 


Matinees 
Daily 





Slump in Kimonos. 

The combined forces of the war in 
the far East and “The Darling of the 
-Gods” have not been sufficient to make 
kimonos the rage and set a fashion in 
-obis. It was confidently expected a few 
months ago that we should be very 
Japanesy as to our modes; but it has 
been the unexpected that has hap- 
pened, and it is only when we are prac- 
tising Ju-jit-su or having our hair 
“«iressed that the kimono obtains.— 
“*World.” 


Social and Personal. 





The engagement of Mr. Charles E. 
Lee, son of the late Mr. Walter S. Lee, 
and Miss E. Margaret Playfair, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John .Playfair of Isabella 
street, is announced. Their marriage 
will take place in June. 

2 


The marriage of Miss Eleanor Mc- 
Lean Kane, daughter of Mrs. L. Ham- 
ilton Kane, and Mr. Reginald A. Whar- 
ton took place in St. Mark’s Church, 
Parkdale,. on Thursday, at 4 o’clock, 
the rector, Rev. Charles L. Ingles, 
being the officiating clergyman. Miss 
Kane was brought in and given away 
by her brother, Mr. Percy Kane. She 
wore a white voile and lace gown, with 
a white picture hat and plumes, and 
her bouquet was of white roses. Miss 
Vera Shutt was bridesmaid, in a pretty 
grey frock touched with black and 
pink, and a picture hat. Her bouquet 
was of pink roses. Mr. Godfrey Jones 
was best man. After the ceremony 
the bride’s mother gave a reception at 
her residence in Dowling avenue, and 
when congratulations had been offered 
and the dainties discussed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wharton left for St. John, New 
Brunswick. They sail to-day for Eng- 
land. 

* 

Dr. Lemare and Watkin Mills, the 
magnificent organ in the Metropolian 
Methodist Church, and a good many 
hundred listeners, will be the tout en- 
semble of next Tuesday evening’s treat 
to the music-lovers of Toronto-the- 
Good. Toronto has the finest church 
organ on the continent, and Dr. Le- 
mare is known to be the greatest of 
English organists. As for good-na- 
tured, sweet-voiced Watkin Milis we 
all know him too well to need any fur- 
ther adjectival applique. 


The Poster Show, which, happened 
along too late for notice and description 
last week, was an exceedingly pretty 
and well-carried-out enterprise. I am 
glad to hear it made a lot of money for 
the Western Hospital, a place I find of 
a good deal of interest, and admirably 
progressive. Mrs. Price Brown, Mrs. 
Carveth, Mrs. Kearns, and many other 
ladies who “will not be denied,’’ found 
the way to the hearts and pockets of 
contributors and patrons, and unto 
them be the glory. The girls wno as- 
sisted at the fascinating booths were 
most fetching in garb, manner and 


face, and the whole Show was quite 
delightful, and its memory worth con- 
templating. 


Mr. and Mrs. Byford will shortly take 
up their residence at 63 Prince Arthur 
avenue, their recently purchased home. 


Mrs. Waiter S. nae will be home next 
Tuesday from England. She will visit 
her son, Mr. Cecil Lee, until her own 
home is at her disposal, Mr. and Mrs. 
McWitt’s occupancy of which termin- 
ates on the first of June. 


Mrs. Cosbie of Rose avenue has_ been 
away on a three weeks’ visit to friends 
and relatives in Chatham and Detroit, 
and returned home this week. 

s 


Mrs. and Miss Corby of Belleville are 
at the Rossin. Miss Fairy Gillies of 
Bedford road has returned from a long 
visit to her sister, Mrs. Skinner, in 
Vancouver. 


* 

I am requested by several constant 
attendants at the Strolling Players’ 
studio to discontinue the publication 
of names of those who are habitues of 
the studio. As my readers may have 
noted, I did so some time ago, being 
convinced that the reiteration of the 
names of the members was likely to be 
a bore to them and to their friends. 
There are various reasons which will 
occur to most of you why one does not 
care to be located twice every week. 
One may have invitations less tempt- 
ing, owe calls more uninteresting, be 
asked to perform duties less attractive, 
in short no end of things may make 
one’s whereabouts one’s otvn affair, A 
woman writes, “If you don’t stop tell- 
ing how many times 1 go to the studio, 
my husband will imagine I spend all 
my time there and will get cranky.”’ As 
I have never mentioned this particular 
person’s name once that is a rough one 
on me. Lists of names are never given 
in this column to fill up, or without 
some good reason, and I can only ask 
my correspondent to be more observ- 
ant. 


—— 


“At ‘The Princess. 





The engagement of “An English 
Daisy” at the Princess Theater next 
week is for four performances only. 


The story of the piece concerns two 
young Americans who are financially 
embarrassed while in Ostend. The 
landlord is about to eject them ,be- 
cause of their inability to pay their 
bill, when he gives them the option of 
leaving the hostelry or marrying his 
niece, noted as the most _ intensely 
homely young creature in the kingdom. 
Her musical comedy father has willed 
her a fortune, as well as a sung sum 
to the boniface, her uncle, provided 
the latter shall secure for her some 
brave man as a husband, who shall 
doubly display courage by an act of 
heroism, and marriage to the girl. The 
young Americans consent, of course, 
and one of them, to fulfil the double 
consideration, is to wed the niece in a 
den of lions on a big fete day. Then 
the English Daisy, a London beauty, 
appears on the scene, and everyone 
makes love to her. Among the musical 


numbers are “I’m a Little English 
Daisy,” “At the Music Hall,” “Spin 
Again,” “Indian Chief,’”’ and ‘“‘The Coon, 


the Moon, and the Little Octoroon.” 

Hall Caine’s ‘“‘The Eternal City,” with 
the full musical setting, written for it 
by Mascagni, composer of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”” is one of the attractions 
booked for the remainder of the week 
at the Princess. Edward Morgan heads 
the company, and in the role of David 
Rossi he has a part which gives him 
even greater opportunities than did 
John Storm in “The Christian.” As 
Donna Roma Volonna will be seen 
Sarah Truax, whose’ splendid three 
years’ work as leading woman at the 
Grand Opera House, Pittsburg, is well 
known. Frederic de Belleville will have 
his original role of Baron Bonelli, the 
Italian Prime Minister, and Frank J. 
Bangs will be the Pope. The handsome 
production is the same which attracted 
so much attention at the Victoria 
Theater, New York, for five months last 
season. 





Banana Lore. 





There is a vast amount of ignorance 
prevailing among intelligent people of 
the North concerning the growth, pro- 
duction and marketing of bananas. 
Many people imagine that the natives 
in tropical climes step out of their huts 
in the early morning and pluck and eat 
bananas fresh from the plant, the same 
as they would oranges and other fruits. 
Bananas ripened on the plant are not 
suitable for food, and would be much 
the same as the pith which is found 
in the Northern cornstalk or elder. 
Bananas sold in the United States, even 
after traveling three thousand miles in 
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bananas ripened under a tropical sun, 
This is probably true of no other ex- 
port fruit. The plant of wnich bananas 
is the fruit is not a tree, nor is it a 
bush or vine. It is simply a gigantic 
plant, growing to u« neight of from fif- 
teen to twenty feet. About eighteen 
feet from the ground the leaves, oft- 
times eight feet long, come out in a 
sort of cluster, from the center of 
which springs a bunoh of bananas. 
These do not grow with the bananas 
pointing upward, naturally, and_if the 
stem grew straight they would. hang 
exactly as seen in the fruit stores and 
grocers’ windows. This, however, is not 
the case; the stem bends under the 
weight of the fruit, and this brings it 
into directly the opposite position, with 
the large end of the stalk up and the 
fringes pointing toward the sun. 

A word of explanation concerning 
some banana terms. Bach banana is 
called a “finger,” and each of these lit- 
tle clusters of fingers surrounding a 
stalk is called a “hand”; the quality 


a green state, are every bit as good as ; and value of each bunch depend on the 
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number of hands it has. Some may 
wonder how the fruit is cut from the 
top of a plant fifteen feet from the 
ground. The native laborers cut the 
stalk part way up its height; the weight 
of the fruit causes the stalk to slowly 
bend over until the bunch of bananas 
first nicely reaches the ground, then 
the bunch is cut off with the ever- 
ready machete and carried to the river 
or railroad for shipment. The plant at 
the same time is cut close to the 
ground. The banana is a very prolific 
producer of itself, and at every clean- 
ing of the land it is necessary to cut 
wn many of the young plants, or 
“suckers,” as they are termed, in order 
that they may not become overcrowd- 
ed up to a certain IHmit; the fewer 
suckers on a given area, the larger the 


fruit they will produce.—Chicago 
“Chronicle.” 
Beautifying Ireland. 


Planting trees is a way of writing 
{our names on the face of Nature, for it 
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will not be forgotten that 
so” planted that grove when everything 
else about us has passed into oblivion. 
If members of our political associations 
would 


“Old So-and- 


drop politics for a while and 
unite to beautify the land they love, 
Ireland might become the beautiful 


country is Was 1,500 years ago when St. 
Patrick saw it.—‘‘Derry Journal.” 





A Meeting on the Yalu. 





“Thou shalt not kill,"” hear Buddha speak, 
Protecting even vermin 
The Christ Child's “Turn the 
cheek,”’ 
Shines out like gold on ermine. 


other 


Yet cannot, brand, and bayonet, 
Foreboding awful slaughter, 
Are massed ‘neath rival banners, 

Along the Yalu water! 
The Buddhist, pitying a fly 
His murderous shell is firing; 
The Christian's altruism high 
Thinks never of retiring. 
Forgotten now each message sweet, 
Forgotten as the Giver; 
Yet Buddha and the Christ Child meet 
Upon the Yalu River. 


Sel 











—J. A., in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Is it Spring ? 
Now the breezes sweetly shake with 


the music otf the rake, and the rooster 
pecks and picks while the moist earth 
he upkicks. On the fence the thomas 
cat sings his lively rat-tat-tat, and the 
bluebird and the jay execute the jo- 
eund lay that informs us on the fly 
that the happy moon is nigh when the 
white baseball will zip and the daisy 
star down-clip. Now the gay tar-ball 
we whack down upon the sealskin 
sacque; and we shout in boundless glee, 
“Ha, ha, ha!’’ and “He, he, he!” as 
the strawberry a-dream bobs serenely 
in the cream. And we don sweet Fan- 
ey’s garb when the pie of fresh rhu- 


barb on the damask blithely smiles, 
and our vision so beguiles that we 
shout “Hip, hip, hooray! Spring is 
here, and here to stay!” 





To Encourage Plain Living. 





Who will form a society for the en- 
couragement of plainer living? Who 
will give a fourpenny-halfpenny dinner 
to a roomful of dukes and Cabinet 
Ministers, society beauties, and men of 
national reputation, and see that they 
eat it and enjoy it?—‘Illustrated Daily 
Mirror.”’ 


Russian Weddings. 











In no country in the world, 
author of “Wooings and Weddings in 
Many Climes.” is the tie between 
brother and sister closer than it is in 
Russia. The brother is regarded as her 
guardian equally with the father and 
as her protector even more. 

In many districts when the groom 
comes to claim his bride her brother 
places himself beside her and with a 
stout stave or a drawn sword prevents 
the groom's approach. The twain of- 
ten engage in much poetical barter, in 
which the bride incites her brother to 
extort a goodly price for herself, her 
veil and her beauty. 

Upon the wedding day 


says the 


the groom 


eee, as alt LLL 








comes to her parents’ house and claims 
his bride. Then there is a touching lit- 
tle bit of ceremony, one of those pretty 
human comedies which are called 
“empty shows and forms,” but are 
written in warm, tender emotions. 

The maiden kneels before her par- 
ents and asks them to pardon her for 
any and every offence toward them of 
which she may ever have been guilty. 
They lift her up and kiss her; then 
they together offer her bread and salt, 
which signifies that while they live 
they will not see her lack the necessar- 
ies of life. 

When she leaves the house its door 
is left open to signify that she may re- 
turn when she will; that her girlhood’s 
home is still hers. 





Fiction and its Use. 





I cannot understand why people 
should get it into their heads that all 
fiction bears the taint of original sin. 
As to fiction ousting almost every kind 
of serious reading, that is perfect rub- 
bish. The serious reader will read seri- 
ously; the others, but for fiction, would 
often read nothing at all, and the fic- 
tion often leads those who are so mind- 
ed to higher things.—Richard White- 
ing in the “People’s Friend.”’ 





Hu Wah’s Story. 


Hu Wah was in love. 
picture as he gazed at the sun; the 
moon seemed to reflect her likeness, 
yea! even the little stars portrayed her, 
and the clouds formed themselves into 
the outlines of her features—even the 
little pansies looked like her—and so 
from the huge sunflower in. the garden 
he saw her face peeping from within 
its petals—and he pulled off these pet- 
als, one by one: “She loves me—She 
loves me not,” until he came to the 
Jast. And as he gazed down at the lit- 
tle heap of all her petals, and his 
love for her was gone to a pile of fad- 





He saw her 





ing leaves, he sadly spoke: “When in 
love, don’t analyze.” 
Bound to Catch On. 
Inventor—I should like to get you 
interested in my improved fly-paper. 


Capitalist—What makes you think it 
will be successful? 
Inventor—Because each sheet 


is got 
up to imitate a bald head. 





Musical. 
Young Lady of the House—Well, 
Bridget, I suppose you would give a 
good deal to be able to play like that? 
3ridget—I would, miss; but I’d give 
more if I could play better. 





Sure of a Sale. 





Miss Passee (aged forty)—I wish to 
see a hat. 

Madame—For yourelfes, mees? 

Miss Passee—Yes. 

Madame—Louise, run downstairs and 
get me ze hats for ze ladies between 
eighteen and twenty-five. 





Dyer—“‘How do you know he is 
honest?” Duell—‘‘He declined a posi- 


tion in the Post-Office Department.” 
—Life. 
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New Stock of Perfumes 


ALL THE LATEST ODORS. 


CARNAHAN’S PHARMACY 


Cor. Carlton and Church Sts., 
TORONTO. 


‘*‘MacKay” 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
TO ORDER 


Large Range of Patterns, Perfect Fitting. 


101 Yonge St. 


The Rev. Dr. Wild 


will preach Sunday Evening, April 17th, 
in the Majestic Theater. Subject—-‘* How 
and When the World Will End.” Doors 
open at Quarter to 7 o'clock—-Service 


at 74. 






























SoLoists— Master Rich and Miss Buoys 


CORNETIST—Prof. Dawson. 
Silver collection at the door. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Jarvis St., above Wilton Ave. 

Sunday morning service at eleven o'clock, preaching 
by the pastor, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M. A., subject, 
‘The Great Creeds of Christendom.” 
service. 

A cordial invitation extended to all—seats free. 

Unitarian literature may be had fiee on application 
to Mrs. Thompson, 308 Jarvis Street. 





No evening 












R. H. M. FLETCHER is doing 
M good educational work with 
his People’s Choral Union. 

Some weeks ago he gave a 
practical demonstration before the pub- 
lic of the development of his senior or 
advanced chorus. On Thursday even- 
ing of last week, at Massey Hall, the 
elementary class of about three hun- 
dred voices gave their first concert, 
and were presented in a very creditable ; 
light in a varied and popular pro-| 
gramme of unaccompanied and ee | 
panied songs. The chorus is short of | 
tenors and basses, but notwithstanding ; 
the disproportionate strength of the so- | 
pranos, they did not overweight the ; 
men to the degree that might have | 
been expected. The slight dryness of | 
tone noticeable from the sopranos 0oc- | 
easionally is not exceptional in the case 
of a body of previously inexperienced | 
singers. On the whole the tone of the | 
ensemble was surprisingly musical, and! 
the intonation, shading and attacks 
highly commendable. Perhaps the most 
appreciated number was the Sullivan- 
Brewer arrangement of the ‘Lost 
Chord,” with organ and piano accom- 
paniment. The popularity of this song 
with the masses had no doubt some- 
thing to do with the enthusiastic recep- 
tion it was given from an audience 


seen at high-class concerts, but praise 
must be awarded to the singers for a 
clear and enjoyable rendering. The 
urmccompanied numbers’ were Vog- 
rich’s “Kate Kearney,’ Stevenson's 
“Russian Vesper Hymn” and Schlet- 
terer’s ‘‘My Love Is Like a Red, Red 
Rose,” all of which were nicely sung. 
The soft effects were very well sus- 
tained, and, with promising absence 
of cloudiness or wavering of intona- 
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will have the assistance at the second 


I 
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ments for Mr. Blight. An excellent 
selection of songs will be rendered by 
Mr. Blight, including works by Bart- 
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Monk Gould, Ellen Wright and Edmund 
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gagements, and are successfully tour- 
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tion. Other selections were the solo | 


and chorus from Gaul's “Holy City’ 


(“No Shadows Yonder”), solo by Mr. : 


Benson Leigh, tenor, and the Gou1 od- 
Buck solo and chorus, “Na h,’ 
solo by Mr. J. R. Page, baritone. Both 
soloists made a favorable impression, 
and showed both taste and judgment In 
their interpretation. The principal as- 
sisting artist Mr. Watkin Mills, 
the favorit ; h oratorio bass, who 
was the musik lion of the evening 
and sang a selection that once more 


proved his versatility ar d displayed his 
















fine voice and clear enunciation to id- 
vantage. Some of his numbers, how- 
ever, were not of that “ad captan ium” 
order which it would have been judi- 
cious to offer before so miscellaneous a 
gatherin 
in poi 
rom ‘“‘Semele, 
More popular numbers w th 
0’ Dee,” by Clay, Gould's “The Cur- 
few,” and Lady Lennard’: “Piymouth 
Hoe.” Miss Annie F ik Libby of 
Boston contributed several harp solos 
in pleasing style, although her instru- 
ment seemed to be wanting in sonority. 












ng. One may mention as cases 
Handel's ‘‘Largo’’ and the aria 
“Where E You Walk.” 


. “Sands 












cident of the Boer war, to which a 
choral background was provided in the 
shape of a humming accompaniment 
that had a very pretty effect. Mr. 
Fletcher managed his chorus with 
skill, and his singers showed that they 
well understood his indications. 
* 

The male alto is so rare a voice in 
Canada that it may be said to be 
“caviare to the general,’ many people 
regarding it as a species of effeminate 
falsetto. Mr. Percy Coward, formerly 
alto of the Westminster Abbey concert 
party, is, however, going to cultivate 
the appreciation for this class of voice, 
and with that object in view has taken 
up his residence in Toronto. He gave 
his first recital last Monday in Asso- 
ciation Hall, and was greeted by 2 
fashionable audience, with whom he 
made a pronounced success, winning 
encores on each appearance. Mr, Cow- 
ard has a fine quality of voice, and 
sings artistically and with great 
smoothness. He gave numbers by 
Moor, Braham, Schubert, Lady Somer- 
set, Blumenthal, and the old Scotch 
song “Annie Laurie.’’ Most acceptable 
assistance was given by Mme. Coward, 
an accomplished pianist; Mr. Grattan, 
violin; Mr. Saunders, violoncello, and 
Mr. R. Pigott, vocalist, while Mr. Cow- 
ard had for his associates in the vocal 
quartettes Messrs. Gorrie, Jellett and 
Hewitt. 

7 

A real Trilby is said to be creating 
some sensation on the European con- 
tinent. It appears that the lady al- 
lows herself to be hypnotized, and when 
in that state gives pantomimic illus- 
trations of well-known pieces of music 
which are said to be strikingly expres- 
sive. When not hypnotized she is re- 
ported to be totally indifferent to mu- 
sic. 

a 

The London “Daily Telegraph” says 
that Manuel Garcia, who has entered 
upon his hundredth year, has not made 
a new record for musicians It cites 
the case of Cervetto, the violoncellist, 
who resided in England for over half 
a century, who was born in Italy in 
1682, and died in 1783. In the “Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians” Sir 
George Grove related an amusing anec- 
dote concerning the ‘cello player in 
question. Garrick, in some play, was 
impersonating a drunkard, and ended 
a scene by throwing himself into a 
chair. At this moment, the house being 
quite silent, Cervetto gave a loud and 
long yawn, at which Garrick started up 
and, coming to the footlights, demand- 
ed furiously what he meant. “I beg 
your pardon,” said Cervetto, “but I al- 
ways gape when I am particularly en- 
joying myself.” 

os 

Mr. Robert Grau announces that next 
season he will bring out Miss Nina 
David, a singer totally unknown, but 
who, he says, has a voice with the 
greatest range in the world, and “who 
will sing many dear works of the old 
Italian and French schools that have 
had no exponent in their proper key for 
vears.”” The debut will be made in Oc- 
tober, at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

* 


The piano and song recital to be giv- 
en in St. George's Hall on Monday 
evening next by Miss Bugenie Quehen 
and Mr. Arthur Blight promises to be 
one of the most interesting events in 
the local musical season. Miss Quehen's 
numbers will include Chopin’s Ballade 
in G minor, Moszkowski's “Caprice Es- 
pagnole’ and Tschaikovski's Concerto 
in B flat minor, besides smaller novel- 
ties by Richard Strauss, Charles Den- 
nee, J. Humfrey Anger, T. Harold Ma- 
gon, and one of Chopin’s Etudes. In 


Mr. Smily, reciter, made a great hit 
with his sketch “Friend or Foe,” an in- 


’ with | 
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was heard in recital at the College of 
Music on Thursday evening of Jast 
week. Miss Westlake revealed a fluent 
technique, and gave evidence of fine 
talent in her rendering of the following 


No. 3, first 
ten” in F; 


ma. 7; 
and Stojowski, ‘‘Fileuse,’’ op. 
An effective number for two pianos— 
Goria, ‘“Belisario’’—was 
brilliancy by Miss Westlake and Miss 
Pauline Grant. Miss Westlake was as- 
sisted vocally by Miss Nellie Aston and 


ceptionally fine voice, and he has come 


instructor. The Chicago 
sneaking of his appearance in that city, 
said: “Mr. Burnett has a magnificent 
baritone voice of two octaves—full, 
clear, and resonant. His mezzo voice is 


presence, and is an artist destined by 
here and abroad to win wide populari- 
we As a teacher Mr. Burnett has had 
gratifying success. Among his local pu- 
pils are Mrs. Gertrude Black-Edmonds, 


and Miss Cuttrehill. 


current attraction at the Princess The- 
ater, has failed to strike the same popu- 
lar note that he reached in his “Robin 


a work of er musical pretensions 
run of United States musical comedies. 
This work may be said to be modeled 
quite on the opera comique standard, 
not only in regard to its choruses and 
solos, but its orchestration and its in- 
strumental comments on the comedy 
| business. Mr. De Koven has generally 
written music that is vocally effective 


n 


he Tschaikovski Concerto Miss Quehen 


yjiano of Mr. W. H. Hewlett of Hamil- 
on, who will also play the accompani- 


ett, Tours, Handel, Bohm, Sargeant, 


Tardy. 
* 

In the various spheres of vocal ac- 
ivity the pupils of Mr. Rechab Tandy 
lave been making their way into pub- 
ic recognition as church, concert and 
yperatic singers. Within a short time 
mast Mr. Frank H. Matthews and Mr 
*. J. Mehan have accepted operatic en- 


ng in the United States; Mr. Ralph 
Jouglas has been appointed bass solo- 
st in St. Simon's Church of England 
‘hoir, Toronto, and Mr. Harry Graham 
enor soloist in the same choir. Mr. 
‘harles J. Wallace has accepted the 
vosition of tenor soloist in Knox Pres- 
yyterian Church, Toronto. 





Miss Elizabeth Westlake, one of Dr. 
Torrington’s promising piano pupils, 


jumbers: Beethoven, ‘Sonata,’ op. 13, 
movement; Schumann, 
‘Aufschwung,” op. 12, and ‘“‘Novelet- 
Brassin, ‘‘Nocturne”’; Raff, 
‘Rigaudon”’; Chopin, “‘Etude,”” op, 25, 
Liszt, ‘‘Liebestraume,”’ No. 3 
* Wo. 3. 


played with 


Miss Iwatherine Ellis. Miss Aston, the 
vossessor of a sympathetic soprano 
voice, sang with taste Granter’s “Ho 
sanna, Adams’s “The Valley By the 
Sea.”’ and Croome’s “When Al Ts Still." 
Miss [Ellis displayed a mezzo soprano 
voice of good range and power, and her 
rendering of ‘‘Provo mi dai, lo sento,”’ 
Donizetti, was highly appreciated. Miss 
Adele Barnard was a capable accom 
panist. 
t 

The second concert by the Klingen- 
feld String Quartette will be given in 
St. George’s Hall on Thursday, April 
21, at 8.15 p.m. The quartette will play 
a comparative novelty, viz., Smetana’s 
Quartette, in which he portrays a his- 
tory of his own life, only once before 
heard here. It is in four movements, 
and in many respects differs from any 
chamber music work that has beeu 
performed in Toronto. Beethoven's 
serenade trio for violin, viola and ’cellu 
is also on the programme, and Mr 
Frank S. Welsman, pianist, will join ir 
the production of two movements of 
Brahms’ piano quartette in G minor, 
which has not been played here in pub- 
lic before. Judging by the standard set 
by the quartette at their first concert, 
this promises to be one of the interest- 
ing musical evenings of the season. 

= 

Among the comparatively recent 
valuable acquisitions to the nyjusi- 
cal talent of the city is Mr./ Se- 
bastian H. Burnett, concert / bari- 
tone, who is under an ehigage- 
ment with the Holy Blossom} con- 
gregation as cantor and choir ‘leader 
for two years. Mr. Burnett has an ex- 


here with a great reputation as a vocal 
“Tribune,” 


beautiful. He has a cleasing stage 


the thorough schooling he has received 


Miss Johnson. Mrs. Mills, Mr. Cornell 


s 
While Mr. De Koven, in his latest 
omic opera, “"The Red Feather,” the 


Hood,” he hes succeeded in producing 


ind more reunement than the average 


for the chorus and the soloists, and 
“Red Feather” ts no exception to the 
rule in these respects. The opera is 
most gorgeously mounted in regard to 
costumes, and the company presenting 
it is composed of the best aggregation 
of singers that has been heard in To- 
ronto in comic opera this season. The 
leading lady, Miss Grace Van Studdi- 
ford, who takes the title role, is a 
pleasing actress and an exceptionally 
gifted light opera singer, with a bril- 
liant and flexible soprano voice. The 
leading ladies with other comic opera 
companies this season take an insignifi- 
cant place beside her. The company 
has, moreover, a splendid chorus, and 
they put forward for the first time for 
a long period a group of men who can 
sing and who are numerically strong 
enough to supply a firm foundation and 
support for the women’s chorus. In 
addition to Miss Studdiford, the com- 
pany has two capable leading singers 
in Miss Tracy and Miss Maynard, while 
the principal male soloists, Messrs. 
Casavant, Tallman and MeGahen, are 
above the average in vocal powers and 
singing ability. The principal come- 
dian, James E. Sullivan, gives an ex- 
cellent caricature, devoid of loudness, 
of a German baron, and his associates, 
Messrs. Casavant and W. J. McCarthy, 
contribute good character sketches as 
Colonel McPatrick and Bagstock Bow- 
ler respectively. Charles Klein, the 
author of the book, has been success- 
ful in writing fairly amusing dia- 
logue. Occasionally the fun drags, de- 
spite the labors of the comedians, but 
as musical comedies and comic operas 
of the present day go, the production is 
more than usually entertaining, while 
free from vulgarity or horse-play. 
* 


Leonard Liebling, the successor to 
James G. Huneker on the “Musical 
Courier,” in his “Variations” column 
makes the following remarks regarding 
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two recent compositions for the piano 
by Mr. W. O. Forsyth of this city: “W. 
O. Forsyth of Toronto sends op. 26 and 
op. 28, from his fertile pen. ‘By the 
Sea,’ op. 28, is a melodious and largely 
conceived barcarole, with a dramatic 
middle section and a well-worked cli- 
max at the end. The tempo is ‘bril- 
lante,’ so laggard fingers had _ better 
beware of the piece. ‘Majorie,’ op. 26, 
a ‘Valse Noble,’ brings no consolation 
to the players who prefer feeling to 
technic. ‘Marjorie’ begins simply 
enough, but it’s tne way she goes on 
and ends, ail in double notes, octaves 
and chords. The theme is pretty, and 
is skilfully reinforced by characteristic 
middle voices and harmonies not too 
conventional. ‘Marjorie’ is prefaced 
with the signature of D flat, but ends 
with the chord of B flat. Does Mr. 
Forsyth believe in the new ‘Unatonic’ 
system of key relation?” 
* 
















































There are still some good old-fash- 
ioned people in our churches who believe 
that smoking wis invented by the de- 
vil. Not very long ago a very able 
Scotch musician applied for the posi- 
tion of organist at one of the city 
churches. He was given a trial, and 
his accomplished management of the 
organ quite dazzled the members of the 
musical committee who attended to 
pass judgment upon him. On the day 
when the committee were to make their 
report the organist, unfortunately for 
him, thought it would be a courteous 
and diplomatic move to enll upon the 
minister. On his way to the minister's 
house he smoked a pipe to quiet his 
nerves, The minister received him 
with some conventione! remarks, and 
the organist left somewhat mystified by 
his welcome. In the evening the com- 
mittee unanimously recommended him 
for the position. The minister dropped 
in at their meeting, and upon being told 
of the result, exclaimed in a horrified 
tone: “What! appoint that man to our 
church! Why, he smokes! When he 
called upon me this morning I smelt 
tobacco in his breath!"’ This settled it; 
the recommendation was rescinded, and 
some other organist, who, it is hoped, 
does not smoke on the sly, was given 
the appointment. 

* . 

Here is a true story that goes to 
show that the clergy are not always 
well posted in musical matters. Soon 
after Sir Arthur Sullivan died it was 
decided by one of Toronto’s choirmas- 
ters to give a memorial musical ser- 
vice, made up largely of selections 
from the late composer’s works. As 
was the custom at his church, he in- 
formed the minister of his intention, 
remarking that the event would be ap- 
propriate, as Arthur Sullivan had con- 
tributed largely to the repertory of 
church music. ‘How very interesting,” 
replied the minister. ‘‘Was the gentle- 
man a member of our choir?” 

= 


The pupils of M. Haslam, the Paris- 
ian singing master, are at present very 
much in public view. Miss Constance 
Bolton, who has been studying with 
him, recently gave a concert at the 
Salle Erard, Paris, with gratifying suc- 
cess. With the singer were associated 
other artists of the first rank, as Mlle. 
Janotha, who came specially from Lon- 
don to play; Hollman, the famous ’cel- 
list; Mile. Elsie Playfair, solo violin of 
the Colonne concerts, etc. In the Paris 
“Figaro” of March 16 appeared a most 
eulogistic criticism of the event, of 
which the following is a translation: 
“The concert given last evening at the 
Salle Erard by Mile. C. Bolton, the 
cantatrice so highly appreciated, was 
very successful. The singer held the 
entire audience under the charm of her 
beautiful voice and artistic talent in 
numbers from Caccini, Gluck, Richard 
Strauss and Charles Widor. With her 
also triumphed Mlle. Janotha, the great 
pianiste to the Emperor of Germany; 
Hollman, the celebrated violoncellist; 
Mile. Elsie Playfair, the charming vio- 
linist, and M. Pecquery, a perfect sing- 
one 

. 

An interesting piano recital was giv- 
en on Saturday afternoon last, in the 
Nordheimer concert hall by pupils of 
Mr. W. O. Forsyth to a large and thor- 
oughly appreciative audience. If one 
could judge by the excellence of the 
performance, it would seem that each 
of the pupils is capable of giving indi- 
vidual recitals, both from a musical and 
technical standpoint, as some beauti- 
ful piano-playing was presented during 
the afternoon. “Miss Helen A. Watkin’s 
performance of ‘Hark! Hark! the 
Lark,” Schubert-Liszt, and Handel's 
“Harmonious Blacksmith’; Miss Anna 
Cc. Jeffrey’s splendid playing of Liszt’s 
“Rigoletto Fantasie’ and Miss Valborg 
M. Zollner’s finished performance of 
Chaminade’s concert study, “La File- 
use,” may be cited. Master Arthur 
Singer essayed Schytte’s ‘“Berceuse” 
and Sapellnikoff's mazurka, and al- 
though a boy of perhaps 10 or 12 years, 
he played clean and with distinction as 
to phrasing and expressin generally. 
Miss Mildred Pett played Gottschalk’s 
“Marmures Eolian’’ with fine effect, 
and the Misses Jeffrey and Corcoran 
gave an effective rendering of Rossini’s 
overture to “William Tell,” for two 
pianos. Miss Zollner and Miss Louise 
Watt (violinist) played Grieg’s Sonata 
in F, for piano and violin, and did it 
well, and Mr. Fred S. Phillips, baritone, 
lent further assistance by singing in a 
refined way several songs. 

> 


Mr. Charles A. E. Harriss, director of 
the McGill University Conservatorium 
of Music, has had the honor of receiv- 
ing, through his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor-General, the thanks of the King 
and Queen for presentation copies of 
his coronation mass, “Edward VII..’ 
which their Majesties have been gra- 
ciously pleased to accept. 

- 


The Conservatory String Orchestra 
will give their annual concert on Wed- 
nesday, April 27. CHERUBINO. 





Playing Pierpont. 





“Why, children, what in the world 
are you perched up on that sharp rail 
fence for?” 

“Because we're playing millionaire, 
and Tommie’s John Pierpont Morgan, 
and he made all the rest of us get off 
the earth.” 





A New Specialty. 





Brown—That fellow over there in the 
high hat made a great hit ten years 
ago playing “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room.” 

Smith—What’'s he doing now? 

Brown—Ten barrooms in a night.— 
“Leslie’s Weekly.” 





Valuable Sticks of Timber. 


Sydney H. Shadboldt of Washington, 
largely interested in a 130,000-acre tim- 
ber and plantation tract in the State of 
Vera Cruz on the Coatzacoalcos Rivér, 
is familiar with all phases of the tim- 
ber trade, and for several years his at- 
tention has been given largely to the 
purchase and marketing of mahogany. 
Speaking of mahogany generally, he 
said: 

“Mahogany has been esteemed a very 
valuable wood for more than 200 years, 
and during all that time the world fas 
had substantially its whole supply from 
Mexico, Honduras, Cuba, and Santo 
Domingo. Up to within about ten years 


“Sir William Harcourt’s Old 
which appeared on the occasion of the 
veteran’s announcement of his project- 
ed withdrawal from public life, is to be 
followed by “Mr. Balfour’s 
Spats” and “Mr. Gibson Bowles’ Dis- 
carded Ducks.’’—‘Punch.”’ 


NIGHT. 





the proportion secured from these dis- 
tricts was about 60 per cent. from Mex- 
ico, 30 per cent. from Honduras, and 10 
per cent. from Cuba and Santu Do- 
mingo combined. Now comparatively 
little is obtained from Cuba, and prac- 
tically none from Santo Domingo. The 
product of all of the four districts be- 
long to the same species, but there are 
marked differences in the fiber of the 
wood from West India islands and that 
from the mainland. The Mexican and 
Honduras growth is of a better grade 


than any other. The mahogany of 


Mexico is worth in the United States 
and Europe from $80 to $100 a thousand 
feet, on the average. The value of indi- 
vidual logs, however, is occasionally 
very high, single sticks bringing as 
much as $5,009.""—Mexican “Herald.” 





No Temptation. 


“Have you ever done anything to en- 


title you to the gratitude of posterity?” 
“No,” answered 
“and when I see some of the statuary 
that is scattered about I don’t feel like 
tempting posterity to be too grateful.” 
—~-The Washington “Star.” 


Senator Svrghum; 





Political Cast-Offs. 





We understand that the article on 
Ties,” 


Left-off 





Photography's Pleasures. 


Photography has its occasional wor- 


ries and disappointments, but no pur- 
suit in which the many can engage is 
so many-sided, and offers all through 


life, as a relaxation from work, as a 
holiday amusment, as a hobby on 
withdrawal from active business, so 


many attractions for men of diverse 


tastes.—Liverpool ‘‘Daily Post.” 


——_—__—_-e—___——_ 


Prown—Don’t get gay, or I'll be 
forced to pound a little sense into your 
head. Green—Huh! It would take a 
dozen men like you to pound any sense 
into my head.—Chicago “News.” 





INCORPORATED TORONTO 5!8 4. A. Boy, 
1886. Pacsipenr, 
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Y F MUSIC 
COLLEGE STREET. 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 
Students prepared for the concert field, the drawing- 
room and for the profession of teaching. 


SCHOOL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
Calendars Mailed on Application. 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 
TENOR 
Teacher of Artistic Singing. 


Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto. 


W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE SOLOIST 


Conductor of the University of Toronto Glee 
Club. Open for ergagements in Oratorio, 
Concerts, Etc. ‘ 

Anvanced pupils accepted. 


Studio—Nordheimers’, 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


Concert Baritone 


) TEACHER OF ADVANCED 
SINGING 


Stup1o0 —Nordheimer’s, 
15 King St. East. 
*~hone Main 4669 
RESIDENCE - 638 Euclid Ave. 
*Phone Pork 922 


MR. J. M. SHERLOCK 


SINGING MASTER 


Studios: Rooms 5—8, Nordheimer's, 15 King Street 
East. 


NATURAL VOICE CULTURE 
EDWARD BARTON 


CONCERT BARITONE 
STUDIO-681 SPADINA AVE., TORONTO 


W. E. FAIRCLOUGH, 
FELLOW OF THE ROYAL. cLée Ts 
Organist and Choirmaster of All Saint's Church 
PIANO, ORGAN, THECRY 

1 NORTH -HiR30URNE SL., COROVCO 


EBMUND HARDY, Mus, Bac, 


Teacher of Piano-playing at Toronto Conservatory 
of Music and Westbourne School. Organist and 
Choirmaster of Parkdale Presbyterian Church. 






Studio— 


a 











GEORGE FOX 
S@LO VIOLINIST 
For terms, etc. address J. W. Baumann 


Rocm 3, Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 


W. F. PICKARD 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND ORGAN 


Room 19 Bank cf Commerce Building, 

cor. youge and College streets. 
Friday-—1 to 3 p.m 

Residence—305 Huron Street. 


BERENICE PARKER 
M.E.L. 


ELOCUTIONIST 
TEACHER AND ARTIST 
Studio—572 Jarvis St. "Phone—N. 8665. 


ADRA LUTON, Concert Soprans 


A limited number of pupils received. Now booking 
engagements for Concerts, At Homes, Musicales, 
etc. Write for circular. For terms and dates apply 
to Woodstock, Ont. 


H. S. SAUNDERS 


VIOLONOCELLIST 
21 Harbord Street, or Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio- -146 Ossington Avenue 


HAROLD D. PHILLIPS 
.A., Mus. Bac. (Camb.), F.R.C.0. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's, Bloor East. 
Specialty— Composition and advanced theory. 
Studio —Nordheimer s, 

















SOPRANO 


For Dates. Terms, etc., apply to - 


Teronte Conservatery of Music, Torente. 








F. H. IORRINGION, Mus. Dic., Musical Director. 















MRS. H. W. PARKER 
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Whaley, Royce &Co. 


Canada’s Greatest Music House 


Everything in Sheet Music 
(anv Musical Instruments 


Our collection of RARE OLD VIOLINS, 
"CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
ever imported into Canada, Inspection 
invited. 

INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET - - TORONTO 
Fine Violins 


Write for new Catalogue 
(free) containing lict of noted 
violin makers, photo engrav- 
is gs of celebrated artists, ard 
poet ograk hic re productions of 

ine Violins, rexging in price 
from $40.00 to $5,(C0 60. 


€pecial violins sent on seven 
dajs’ ¢xamination. Monthly 
payments arranged. Forma) 
cerlificates of genuineress 
with each instrument. 


The R. S. WILLIAMS;& SONS CO., Limited 
143 YONGE STREET. TORONTO 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST 
Musical Studic— 


28 Floss Platz, LEIPZIE 


Miss Via Macmillan 


will conduct special course for 
= piano-teachers in 


“Common Sense Method 


for beginners in music April 4th to 
May 4th. The course includes neat set 
of Musical Block Games. Practical lessons 
in teaching at each lecture. Address— 


_ 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLLGE OF MUSIC 


THE MODEL SCHOOL of MUSIC 


93 BEVERLEY STREET 














Thorough Musical Education in all Branches 


Syllabus and examination upon application to the 
Secretary. 


MRS. W. J. OBERNIER 


CONTRALTO 


Certificated pupil of Wil'iam Shakespeare, London, 
England. PUPILS RECEIVED—Breathing, Voice 
Building, Artistic Singing. For terms apply— 

Toronto College of Music, or 14 Catherine Street. 


Mis Mary Hewitt Smart 


SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 
Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
Vocal Teacher St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
Studiun—Room U, Youge Sureet Arcade. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOKIN and PIANO 


Studio—Toronto College of Music, or Willlams’ 
143 Yonge Street. 


J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Simon’s Church. 
Musical Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. Teacher of Piano and Organ of Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, Bishop Strachan School, and 
Branksome Hall. 21 Dunbar Road, Rosedale. 


MISS E. H. MOCKRIDGE 


TEAC“ER OF PIANO 


At Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School and St. Monica’s School. 


Residence—No. 10 St. Joseph Street. 


SEBASTIAN H. BURNETT 


CONCERT BARITONE ORATORIO 
Voice Breathing, Lieder and Diction 


Studio—60 Grenville Street, or Toronto Col- 
lege of Music. 


LORA NEWMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Pupil of the world-renowned Leschetizky. Recently 
returned from Vienna. Concert engagements and 
a limited number of advanced pupils accepted. For 
dates and terms, address Nordheimer's, King St., or 
278 Jarvis St. 


J, F. JOHNSTONE, C.M, 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, etc. 
Room 6, 269 Coll ge Street, Toronto. 


NORA KATHLEEN JACKSON 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Pupil of Frau Elizabeth Grosser (Zurich), W. E. 
Haslam, Esq. and Dr. Ham. ‘‘Scored an unqualified 
success "— Mail and Empire Studios — Castle 
Frank Road, Rosedale, and Nordheimer’s. 


W. O. FORSYTH 


(Director Mecropolitan School of Music.) 
PIANIST and Teacher of the Higher 


Art of Piano-Playing, rar. ony, etc. 


Private studio—Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 
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Vocal, Violin, Piano. Theory, Expression 
and Physical Culture. Meyers Music Method 
for beginners. Thoroughly competent staff and high 
standard work in all departments. For particulars 
call or write. 7 


Toronto Conservatory 
...otring Quartette 


Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, first violin. 
Miss Lina D. Adamson, second violin. 
Miss Lena M. Hayes, viola. 

Miss Lois Winlow, 'cello. 








Open for engagements, Apply 71 Gloucester Stree: 





EDUCATIONAL. 





TORONTO 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


AND EXPRESSION 
SIMPSON HALL 734 YONGE ST. 








CURATIVE EXERCISES under Medical Supervision. 


Private class or personal attention. 


The Misses Sternberg 


ONALD HERALD, A.T.C.M. PHYSICAL CULTURE AND DANCING 
TEACHER OF PIANO St. George's Hall 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, by- | Society Dancing, Simpson Hall, 734 Yonge Street, 
terian Ladies’ College and Upper Canada | Saturdays, 8 p.m. 


College. 
”~ ° Address--496 Spadina Ave 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO ° 
AND 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO-PLAYING 


Sioa Mason & Risch, or Toronto College | Wood Carving Studio 
JOHN |. RIDPATH 
H. KLINGENFELD 


Classes and Private Lessons. 
oom 40, Yonge Street Arcade, 
SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 
306 Jarvis Street. 
or Conservatory of Music. 


EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Soloist 


Will receive pupils and concert engagements, In- 
structor of Varsity Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Clubs. 
Teacher Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School, Presbyterian Ladies’ College. 

Studio: Daytime, at Nordheimer's; Evenings, 
College of Music. 


A. T. CRINGAN, his. Bic. . 
Teacher sf Vou! Cotes ant the det of Snes | VA Cs Pain 
development. ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Residence— 633 Church St., Toronto. April 30th to Dec. 1, 1904 
The through trains via 


Chrystal Brown |GRAND TRUNK 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor will take you to 8T. LOUIS in Patrician 











W. L. FORSTER 
Studio will reopes June Ist. 
Studio—24 King Street West 











PROFESAION AL. 
Address— 





GHERMAN E. TOWNSEND 
Public Accountant and Anditor 





Soleies Comes) Peesbytarinn Chased, Erie, Pa. Style at a Popular Price. 

ow booking engagements in Canada. 

Address- ERIE, Pa. All the World Is Epitomized in this 
‘ Exposition 


It is the Wonder of the Century 
A Fifty Million Dollar Fair 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress at Lzretto Abbey. 
—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED SINGING 


Studio—32 King Street West. 
Residence—93 Howland Ave, 


MR. A. S. VOGT | BUSINESS, 
Teacher In the toe Grades of Plane H E AL TH a 
PLEASURE 


If you are contemplating a trip, East or 
West, North or South, to the Atlantic Sea- 
side or the Pacific Coast, to any quarter 
of the Globe, it will pay you to favorably 
168 Carlton Street, or | consider the advantages offered by the 
Conservatory of Music. | most unique railway system in the world, 

Business. —\t passes through, or has 
access to, every Cit: and important Town 

, i Domini f Canada. 
Directress and Leader of Berkeley Street in the Dominion o 
Methodist Church Choir, Health. -—Some of the most renowned 

Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ College, Toronto, | health resorts and mineral springs are situ- 

and Toronto Conservatory of Music, ated on its lines; with its connections all 
130 Seaton Street, Toronto. | others are reached. 


Pleasure.—No grander scenery can, 
be found along the line of any railway. 


A. H. NOTMAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
1 King Street East, TORONTO, 





Ask Grand Trunk Agents for d-scriptive 
mater and further information 


Through Sleeper to Ottawa leaves 
Toronto Daily 10 P.M. 
City Ticket Office, North-west Corner 
King and Yonge Streets 











Address - - - Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Address— 








RS. J. W. BRADLEY 





M®: and MRS. ALFRED JURY 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
it and q it of voice according 


Tone 
to scien’ > 
Studio—s8 Alexander Street. 
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Advance of the Denominations Toward 
Church Union. 


The manifest tendency of the hour is 
toward church unity, and religious pa- 
pupers of all denominations are de- 
voting an unusual amount of space tu 
this topic. While the proposed union 
of the Presbyterian Church, North, and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church is 
the subject of immediate interest and 
affords the most striking current ex- 
ample ot the tendency mentioned, many 
otner noteworthy illustrations of the 
same trend may be _ recalled. The 
“Christian Observer” (Louisville. Pres- 
byterian) says: 

“In Britain all the non-conformist 
churenes have formed a ‘free church 
union’ in the interest of their common 
cause over against the established Epis- 
copal Church. In Scotland, the United 
Presbyterian Church and the Free 
Churen came together after years of 
negotiation to form the United Free 
Church of Scotland. In Canada, a geod 
many years ago, the Methodists and the 
Presbyterians, both of whom had sev- 
eral branches in the Dominion, united, 
so that tnere is only one Presbyterian 
and one Methodist Church in the wide 
domain north of us. In Australia, the 
Presbyterians have gotten’ together, 
and now the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians are talking of some sort 
or federal union. For some time there 
has been talk of union between the 
Tnion Presbyterian and the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian bodies in th‘s 
coufitry. And most of our readers are 
aware that union between our church 
and the Reformed (Dutch) Church has 
been mooted more than once.” 

Wor more than a year the United 
Brethren, Methodist Protestants, and 
Congregationalists have been deliber- 
ating with a view to ultimate organic 
union—a consummation which, in the 
oninion of the Boston “Congregational- 
ist.” is “practicable and desirable.” In 
Massachusetts prominent Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian pastors have been 
recently exchanging pulpits, and Wash- 
ineton’s Birthday was celebrated by 
the orthodox Congregational Club and 
the Channing Club (Unitarian) of Bos- 
ton. with the Rev. E. A. Horton (Unt- 
tarian) and the Rev. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott (Congregationalist) as speakers. 
Only a few days ago a body of repre- 
sentative men of the Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist and Presbyterian 
Churches of Canada met in Toronto 


A Flash Light Photograph of the Toronto Automobile Club, seated for its first annual dinner held at the National Club on the evening of March 31st. 





and discussed the question of organic 
union. In view of all these facts, the 
Boston ““‘Watchman” (Baptist) is led to 


comment: : 
“The movements for church union 
now appear to be proceeding on the 


right lines. .ormerly the advocates of 
union were accustomed to represent the 
Baptists or the Episcopalians as the 
principal obstacles to Christian har- 
mony, overlooking the fact that there 
are about thirteen different kinds of 
Presbyterians and that the Methodists 
and Lutherans are almost as much 
subdivided, and on points in which re- 
ligious belief is not involved. It al- 
Ways seemed needless for denomin- 
ations which widely differ in doctrine 
and practice to take up the question of 
church union when there were so many 
bodies in existence differing only in 
minute and unessential points. This 
has come to be recognized, and the 
churches which are nearest together 
are now moving toward union. ... 
These movements are in the direction 
of harmony and greater effectiveness 
in advancing the Kingdom of God, and 
should go on. Certainly all church di- 
visions not founded on questions of 
conscientious religious belief should dis- 
appear.’—‘“Literary Digest.” 








A Priceless Crown. 





Queen Alexandra’s coronation crown 
contained 3.971 diamonds, and: included 
the famous and priceless Koh-i-Noor, a 
stone with a history of some five thou- 
sand vears attached to it. This great 
diamond now counts as a crown jewel, 
and will pass as an heirloom to suc- 
cessive British sovereigns. 





Missionary Wanted. 





Tourist—Do the natives of this island 
need a missionary? 

Steamer Captain—That's just what 
they ao want. Their crops were a to- 
tal failure last year, and they’re actu- 
ally starving! 


a 


Mistress of the Continent. 





Britannia rules the Continent: quite 
as much as she rules the waves, but 
only by virtue of her bulging pockets. 
So long as these are full we are wel- 
come to the sunshine and the flowers of 
La Belle France.—‘Ladies’ Field.” 


—— 


Light Literature Wanted. 








Cannot our publishers give us books 
of a convenient weight? Or, if they 
cannot, would your reviewers kindly 
add to their notices of a book a note 
of its weight in tons and hundred- 
weight,.so that we might order books 
within the powers of our biceps? 
“Saturday Review.” 


———_—_— > 


Queer Baskete. 








Basket collectizg i# one of the latest 
fads of wealthy society folk, many of 
whom possess unique and costly col- 
lections of Indian make. The great 
fascination about these baskets lies in 
their curious shapes. Some of them are 
very small—tiny receptacles not much 
larger than a good-sized needle, while 
others are three and four’ feet in 
height. They are made in all kinds of 
shapes, and wrought in the most beau- 
tiful colors. Thev are the work of In- 
dian women, and are eagerly bought 
by the modern basket-hunter, There lis 
the flat plaque basket, used as a plate; 
the heart-shaped basket, of fine stitch 
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and exquisite design, made to hold the 
treasures of some dear friend: various 
kinds of bowls of different capacities, 
door-mats, slippers, trinket-holders, 
trays, and also sacred baskets, used 
only in tmportant religious ceremonies. 

An interesting example is the wed- 
ding basket made by the Paiutas In- 
dians of Nevada. 


it. It is filled with corn-meal mush 
prepared bv the bride’s mother. Tak- 
ing the basket, the priest divides the 
porridge into four parts, and, calling 
for the bride, he takes her hand, and 
also that of the groom. She takes up 
her position on the west side of the re- 
ceptacle, with her future husband on 
the east. They eat the contents of the 
basket. This repast completes the cere- 
mony, and youth and maiden are man 
and wife. The finest private collection 
of Indian basket work has taken fifty 
years to get together, and is worth an 
enormous sum.—‘Modern Society.” 





Thin as a Dream. 


An old Scottish crofter who wanted 
a reduction in rent appeared before the 
commission in Glasgow. It was pointed 
out to him that, from the number of 
cattle that were on his farm he must be 
doing rather well. 
old fellow, 
beasties. 


“Och,” replied the 
“you should see the bit 
They’re as lean, sir, as Phar- 
aoh’s kine.” ‘How 


lean was that?” 


asked a member of the commission, 
doubtless thinking that he had cor- 
nered the applicant. Like a flash came 
back the answer: “So lean, sir, that 


| they could only be seen in a vision.”’ 





An Open Question. 





Four-year-old Julian had become 
somewhat perplexed through hearing 
discussions of current events 
school topics. ‘‘Papa,”’ 
day, “‘which is longer, the alimentary 
| canal or the Panama Canal?” 
| a 


Pearls. 


and of 


he asked one 





The duration of the life of a pearl is 
estimated at about a century. Pearls 
are generally round, in spite of the 
etymology of the word, which means 
small pear. Be it remarked further 
that many pearls are egg-shaped, a 
fact which justifies the application of 


the word. Fragments of pearls are 
much employed by jewelers in the pres- 
ent day, especially in the production of 
jewels designated ‘‘moderne.”’ These 
fragments, which vary in size, but are 
at times very large, often display a 
brilliancy comparable in intensity to 
that of Orient pearls. Their irregulari- 
ty is their sole defect, and although 
within the past few years their value 
has risen considerably, and they have 
been utilized by an ingenious process 
in the creations of fashion, these frag- 
ments can never be acceptable to fem- 
inine taste, especially in competition 
with fine pearls. 


The Earl of Mar. 





The Earl of Mar, who will Keep his 
sixty-eighth birthday next week, may 
be said to be the possessor of an im- 
memorial earldom, for the origin of the 
title of which he is reckoned the thirty- 
third holder is really lost in antiquity. 
His claim to this ancient dignity was 
admitted by the House of Lords after 
many years of fighting for it, during 
which he appeared regularly at Holy- 
rood to assert his right to vote at the 
election of representative 
Was as regularly 

The family estates are held by the Earl 

of Kellie, whose father successfully 

claimed another Earldom of Mar in 

1875; and the senior earl now owns no 


peers, and 


property in Scotland, where his ances- j 


tors were great 
many centuries. 


landed nobles for so 








Bonnets. 


Mrs. Spenders—I wonder what will be 
the popular 
spring? 

Mr. Spenders—My dear, women's bon- 
nets will be divided into two styles this 
spring, as usual—the style you 
like, and the style I can't afford. 


styles in bonnets _this 


don't 





Not an Overt Act. 


The Judge—And did you see the pri- 
soner commit any overt act? The Wit- 
ness-——-No, sir, t didn't. All I seen him 
do was to bust a couple o’ front win- 
dows an’ smash Patsey Breen over th’ 
head with a bung-starter.--Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer.” 


Fairiy Even Up. 


“Rut,” 
to know 


said the hetress, “how am I 
that you are not marrying me 


oe 








for my money 

“It is an even break,” replied the 
young man who was addicted to the 
clove habit. “How am If to know that 
you are not marrying: me to reform 
me?”’—Chicago “News.” 

The Ugly Umbrella. 
After the tall hat, the umbrella un 


doubtedly takes rank as the next most 
hideous accessory of an English tollette 
Even the artistic society dame has 
failed to mitigate the ugliness and se- 
verity of the Indispensable gamp, 
though her parasols may be dreams of 
beauty. Women will owe Queen Alex 
andra a debt of gratitude indeed if the 
fashion which she set at a recent wed- 
ding, of carrying a pretty colored um- 
brella to match her gown, becomes 
popular, Sartorial authorities declare 
that it is quite possible to make the 
gay-tinted umbrella = serviceable, and 
that the idea is already catching on. 
The waterproof has become a_ fairly 


e garment, 


The marriage cere- | but it generally proved more or 
monv could not be conducted without | unreliable under a strenuous down- 
’ 


refused permission. | 


the “rainy day” hat 
may be dainty if not picturesque, and 
the invention of a pretty umbrella 
would complete the attractiveness of a 
rain-defying get-up. The red and 
“shot” en-tout-cas, so much the vogue 
a few years ago, may be described as 
the pioneer colored umbrella, 
less 


of the 


pour. 





When Mandy Starts to Wash. 





When Mandy sets the b’iler on, 
An’ hustles up th’ fire, 

An’ starts a-stirrin’ up of starch 
An’ histS ’er sleeves up higher, 

W’y, then you know th’ war is on, 
It ain’t no time to josh, 

Th’ on’y thing to do is—git, 
When Mandy starts to wash. 


Cold beans an’ bread an’ coffee’s all 
I'll get to eat that day, 

An’ ’tain’t no use to stay eround 
An’ git in Mandy’s way, 

Fer then she’ll set me hard at work 
A-rinsin’ out—kersplosh ! 

Ye can’t stay round th’ house 
When Mandy starts to wash. 


an’ shirk 


An’ so I kinder hem eround 
"At my terbaccer’s out, 
Fer down at Job’s (the corner store) 
Th’ boys all set about 
A-lookin’ jest as sheepish-like 
An’ chawin’ crackers—Gosh! 
I ain’t the on’y shiftless one 
When Mandy starts to wash. 


*"Nen I go amblin’ down th’ road, 
A-feelin’ sneaky-like, 
To jine in with th’ other boys 
’At’s sorter out on strike; 
A feller can’t help feelin’ mean 
’S long ’s he can’t josh, 
Th’ on’y thing to do is—git, 
When Mandy starts to wash. 
—Grace G. Bostwick. 





Not to be Beaten. 





‘A farmer once came into a Connecti- 
cut tavern with eggs to sell. The trans- 
action took place in the barroom of the 
establishment. The proprietor agreed 
to take two dozen, and when the farm- 
er came to count over the content of 
his basket he found that he had twen- 
ty-five eggs. The proprietor wanted 
the extra egg thrown in for good mea- 
sure. The farmer didn’t see it that 
way, and they argued the matter. At 


Jast the proprietor said he’d take the 
twenty-five eggs, give the man a drink, 


a 





and call it square. The farmer agreed, 
and pocketed his money. “Now, what'll 


you have?” asked the proprietor. 
“Sherry and egg,” said he. 


oe -—— 


Not Exactly Paradise. 


is nearest like hell lies between 
equator and eight degrees south 
tude, and between the sixteenth 
the twenty-eighth parallels. There, to- 
day, the greed for gold of the white 
man makes the lot of the black man 
such as to cause civilization to cry out, 
Shame! The Congo Free State is nom- 
inally under the control of several Eu- 
ropean nations, but Leopold of Belgium 
is the immediate authority. He is the 
most corrupt of kings. He was a bru- 
tal husband. He has made miserable 
the lives of his children. If he 
thus brazenly defied the public opinion 
of Europe, what might have been ex- 
pected when placed in sole control of 
millions of helpless blacks away from 
the world’s eye in darkest Africa? 
Nothing but what has happened. The 
tales of shocking cruelties are now too 
many and too circumstantial in 
{acter longer to fail to convince 
most cautious mind. That Leopold of 
Belgium, with his patriarchial whiskers 
scented and becurled, may dandle upon 
his knees the expensive beauties of the 
| Paris boulevards—may pamper his sen- 
ile fancies at Monte Carlo and the spas 
—may pile up gold in higher heaps—the 
natives of the Congo are beaten, en- 
slaved, and tortured till they bring 
down to the river landings great loads 
of rubber and ivory. Only last week 
American missionaries called upon Sec- 
retary Hay and laid before him detailed 
accounts of atrocities they had been 
compelled to witness. They showed 
him photoeraphs of children maimed 
and mutilated—hands and feet chopped 


the 
lati- 
and 


cee. 
a 


off—because their parents failed to 
bring in the prescribed number of 
pounds of rubber. Against villages 








Why Do You Cough ? 


Primarily because there is a tickling 
sensation in your throat, but that is only 
the apparent cause; the real trouble is 
much deeper se-ted and is, no doubt, 
working towards the Lungs. Many a 
case of Consumption has developed 
from an apparently simple cough. 
Cough mixtures (and their name is legion) 
may stop the tickling and thus lead to 
the erroneous belief that the trouble has 
been removed, but they will probably 
upset your stomach; they certainly will 
not improve the general health nor will 
they reach the cold which is the real 
cause of the congh. On the other hand, 


FERROL will remove the cough 


and at the same time 
(The tren-@ll Feed) search out the real 
cause of the trouble and restore the system 
to a nermal and healthy condition. 
FERROL increases the weight, en- 
riches the blood and builds up the 
system, It not only cures the cold but 
fortifies the system against its return, If 
you have a cough do not fail to get Ferrol. 
It is the only safe, sureand scientific 
remedy for Colds and Bronchial affections; 
there is nothing half so effective. 

Sample free from 


The Ferrol Co., Limited, 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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The land on this earth to-day which | 


has | 


which have refused to submit to the 
harsh demands of Leopold’s mercenar- 
ies, armed forces have been sent, and 
they have returned with baskets full of 
hands to exhibit to the officials as 
proof of their murderous efficiency. 
Scores of the women have been seized, 
chained together, and held in bondage 
in licentious camps, in order to force 
their male relatives back into Leopold’s 
slave army. If Theodore Roosevelt and 
John Hay can find a way to make 
known to Leopold of Belgium what the 
American people think about these 
things, we hope and trust that they 
will speak out—speak out loud and 
quickly.—The “Argonaut.’’ 





ee 


Two of a Kind. 





“There are 
drawing-rooms 
teeth on edge 
artistic 


two or 
that 


three kinds 
literally set the 
and cause the souls of 
people to shudder within 
lethem,’’ says the “Queen.” “One is the 
| room where everything is in pairs: 
there are pairs of vases, pairs of photo- 
graph frames, pairs of pictures, pairs 
of footstools, pairs of everything. It is 
impossible to prevent the thought 
flashing across the mind that if pairing 
originated with the flood, one can only 
wish that Noah had taken the animals 
into the ark one by one.”’ 


of 





A Duke’s Tomb. 

The Duke of Sussex, uncle of the late 
Duke of Cambridve. and Princess So- 
phia, his aunt, were both buried in the 
forties, in accordance with their own 
written instructions, in Kensal 
Cemetery. There was considerable dis- 
cussion at Buckingnam Palace after 
the Duke of Sussex’s death as ta 
whether Queen Victoria should not 
overrule her unele’s directions, and 
command his burial in the royal vault 
at Windsor, as George III. had repeat- 
edly expressed a wish that all his chil- 
dren should be buried there, with their 
father and mother. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Mel- 
bourne and Sir Robert Peel were all 
called into consultation by Prince Al- 
bert, but ultimately it was decided not 
to interfere with the directions of e 
Duke of Sussex, especially as they were 
strongly supported by the wishes of the 
Duchess of Inverness. 

Some thirty years afterwards Quee: 
Victoria paid a visit to the cemetery in 





NS 


Green 





i RS 





| order that she might inspect the tombs 
| of her uncle and aunt. Her late Majes- 
| ty returned to town highly in nant at 
| the “hideous” monument which had 





il 





been placed over the Duke of Sussex's 
| grave, and she sent a messenger to the 
Lord Chamberlain's office I 

who had presumed to erect 
| authority. As 
| chives of the der 
sketch of the m 
| which were the 
proved, Albert.” 
to the palace, and 
heard of the Queen's obj 
| sacred by which had 
| 

' 

! 

| 

. 
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sacred by the 
husband.—London 


formal sanctior f her 


“Truth.” 





Two Lovable Traits. 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has at 
least two lovable traits: he has a sense 
of humor, and he is fond of holidays.— 
“Scotsman.” 


—__—_ + ea -—— 


Sleep-and-Bridge Clubs. 
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Man and His Fowls. 


Latent in almost every breast is 
strong desire to keep in touch with 1 
ture, even in circumstances am 
scenes Where she but little in evi- 
It is this desire which produces 
flower-pot in the garret window 


is 
dence, 
the 

back yard. The possessor of a few 
square yards of soil who stucks it with 
half a dozen hens, has put himself en 
route for the enjoyment of_that enthus- 
iasm which fills tne heart of the owner 


of racehorses or the breeder of pedi- 
gree shorthorns.—“Globe.’ 
sichamensicniianiondiiatieaiaa 
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A Blonde City. 


} 

[I have been here a fortnight now, and 
j the strangeness of this great city is 
| wearing away I no longer lose myself 


on the Nevski, and the Neva Quay has 
become as real to me as 
Embankment. 
I was there 
sunset. St. 


the 


just now watching 
Petersburg is a city that 
should be painted. A hundred times I 
have stood still praying for a decent 
water-color artist who sho-:id bring its 
blonde beauty home to the people in 





ind. It is a blonde city, fair as a 
1-locked princess. It has great 
distances roofed by a blamde sky, the 


snowy streets are blonde, palaces of 
sulphur yellow and pale rose are every- 


where 






Some cities are dark Orvieto, with 
its blind walls 1d murderous alleys, is 
dark roledo ts dark. London is neith- 
er dark nor fair, but a solid. self-re- 


specting city, magnificently plain, 
Petersburg is blende and beautiful. 
Down on the Neva embankment the 
sun Was setting in a haze of pink: the 
new moon, slender and clear-cut as a 
steel bow, stood in the sky. The dark- 
ness Was gathering-—a blonde darkness. 
The frosted river—ice coated with snow 
lay white and clear, and the shadows 
could not touch its whiteness. The pale 
sky reflected the pallor of the river, 
and on the distant bank, inp tender sil 


spending the light at| 


1 amid | 


the rabbit-hutch or the fowl-pen in the | 


Thames | 


the |} 











Good Seeds at reasonable prices are what you want. 
piece of cloth can be judged by the feel and sugar by the taste, but you 
have to rely on your seedsman for good seeds. 


STEELE, BRIGGS’ 


MORE THAN 15,000 MERCHANTS 


what you want from your local dealer send your 





descriptive and instructive. 





Qu Beautiful 100-page Illustrated Catalogue for 1904 FREE to all 
Seed Buyers. Send us your name for one now. It’s fall of new and 
good things for the Farm, Garden and Greenhouse. Fully illustrated ; 
Get it and make your selections new. 





RELIABILITY 


The quality of a 


You run no risks in buying 


SEEDS 





the Dominica seil 
Seeds. If you can’t get 
order to us direct. 


tarougnout 
our 









BRANCH STORE: 
WINNIPEG, Man. 
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Show 


Automobile 
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on the 23rd 
ing week there will be 
automobiles 


bile h 


Bay 





APRIL 23rd to 30th 
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“ Automobile Co 


net 


ner a 
mn ates 
ay 6 an ric 


aggregating 


$60,000 


Packard 
Ford 


approve 


Thomas 
Peerless 
Autocar 
Stevens-Duryea 
Ivanhoe 
ERTS. 
These automobiles have 
selected DY experts who 
their roiseless and non 
qualities. 
Instructive talks to visitors 
the merits of the various cars 


terature distributed at 


“Automobile 


Corner” 


and 


Temperance Streets 
F 


Canada Cycle & Moter Co, Limited 





vibratory 


been 








houette, one saw lomes s > 
of palaces and sthedrals,. rhe gilded 
spire of St. Peter and St. Paul seemed 

» hang between earth and sky, touch- 
ing neither—a shaft ef gold Merv 
crosses, lit every SabDat ‘ >a ) 
several of the public Duildings. Peter 
the Great, Colessal in Drenge, mounted 
and set high on a reugh-hewn granite 
pedestal, poimted to the crepuscular city 
his genius has created 

Peter may well be proud of Peters- 
burg Broad streets, Dread rvenues 
and splendid squares cover the island 
city that bears his name His archi- 


THE STEELE, BRIGGS SEED CO., umm 


Canada’s Greatest Seed House 





TORONTO, Onr. 









You Will 
Find 





The Copp, Clark Co., 


Publishers—Torvatoe. 





Ss lie rin w 1 re Ans Of } 

ey ‘ dad CVs Ana Wd ru 

sormeching similar i yet dissimila: 
izsi te Barberini Palace, 

\ : buildings ma : the soil, and 
me has stained and hallowed them 
nere they are moderm, a trifle florid 
und teuched with the ambiguity of 
»mseudo- Renaissance. Munich is seme- 
hing like Petersburg. Greek and Ital- 
am architecture “made In German 
Alls the Bavarian capital. Here “made 
im Russia’ might be stamped on the 


Winter Palace and other great Duild- 
ings that are a trifle more [talian than 
the Italians.--Londen “Daily Mail.” 





















Ghe Je J» 


SHORT TRIP 
BAG 


Suitable for Lady or Gentleman 


This bag has an automatic working frame—with 
one pressure on the lock the catches on lock are 


both opened. Made in rich natural grain leather, 
black or brown. 


PRICE: 16-inch, $7.50; 18-inch, $8.00 
CATALOGUE “S” of Traveling and Leather 


Goods is mailed on request. Express charges paid 
in Ontario. 


The Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., 


LIMITED 


105 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 





Windows 
Cleaned... 


Please have 


early and 


STORM 
SASHES 
REMOVED 


your order in 


secure a date. 


Toronto Window Cleaning Co., Limited 


we 


-_ 


se 


_ 


Telephone Main 1413. 


*& 59 & 61 Victoria St. 





ROGERS—-MAKERS OF FURNITURE—ROGERS 


at, 
Seer 


rare 


Rogers’ 
Display of 
New 
Furniture 


Our display of new 
Furniture for the Spring 
season is a most attrac- 
tive It includes 
not only what may be 
called 


suites 


one. 


staple lines of 
and individual 


pieces for drawing- 
room, dining-roora, bed- 
and hall, but a 


large selection of uncommon and, in many cases, exclu- 


No. 160 - Buffet, $31.00 room 


sive designs in Art Furniture for nearly every room in 
the house. We have striven to collect on our floors as 
complete an exposition as possible of everything re- 
quired to outfit a modern home, in so far as furniture is 
concerned, and we cordially invite you to come and see 
the result. 


Our Mahogany Dining-Room Suites and Fancy Cabinets command instant admiration. 


The Chas. Rogers & Sons Co., Limited 





97 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 


people felt 
was dull and mela: 
garded him as nothing 


Troubles of the Good. 


EXT to a bad reputation, L 
nothing that is such a handicap } fraud His friends den 
to one’s pleasure and happiness keep them in a state of hilarious mer- 
in life as a good one. Indeed, it | Timent and the price he paid for his 
may be questioned whether a good one reputation as a wit was to be kept for- 
isn’t worse than a bad one, for, while the rack trying to invent new 
a reputation for being wicked may lead 
the foolish to regard you as interest- é 1 
ing, the reputation for being good fore- | © of us who 
dooms you to be a martyr. for anything has to pay 
If you desire to live in peace and beauty must take n u oh more care of 
comfort and avoid wrinkles and nerves, | her appearance than the homely wo- 
you must never establish a reputation | an She must dress with more ela- 
for excellence in any particular line If | borateness and t than the woman 
you do, you are its bond slave for life. who o reputation for good 
You cannot run away from it or leave] % ! People expect it of 
it behind. Go where you will, it will and they are quick to notice the least 
follow you, and you can no more rid falling off in beauty and the first sign 
yourself of it than the hero of Anstey’'s | of approaching age in her, whereas the 
story could rid himself of the Tinted | Plain worn can go through il the 
Venus that made his life a burden. You | sradations from youth to middle life 
may think you have lost it or lived it without anybody being the wiser. It is 
down, but just as you get ready to en-| one of the ineffable consolations for 
joy yourself, somebody bobs up who] Nmever having been a beauty that no 
remembers your reputation for superior | one can ever tell you ho you have 
piety and goodness, and you have to | faded 
doff the cap and bells and assume once A funny phase of this subject is that 
more the prickly holo of the saint. j after onee you acquire a reputation for 
In one of his poems Saxe tells the 
the mis- 
fortune to have a reputation as a wit 


| ever serious, 


| 

| lefrauded, and 
'if he 

| 


choly they re- 
short of a rank 
anded that he 


there is 


ever on 
inleae 
jokes. 


In 
every 


similar, if very 


nan a 


minor way, 
reputation 
for it. The 


one 


iste 
has n 


iintain 


looks 


her 


in 





doing a thing you never get any credit 
sad story of a man who had 
Wherever he went he was expected to 


for any virtue in doing it. People seem 
to think that you have a morbid fond 

dazzle every company. When he ‘was 

invited out to dine he had to pay for 


ness for work and self-sacrifice, and 
that you enjoy it, and they actually 
his dinner with bon-mots 


give themselves credit for affording you 


If he was!an opportunity of gratifying your pe- 


culiar taste. I once knew a maiden 
lady of moderate fortune and refined 
taste, who was suddenly afflicted with 
the burden of six orphan nieces and 
nephews. The income that had been 
sufficient to supply her with the com- 
forts and luxuries of life was, of course, 
a very pittance when divided amongst 
seven. There were no more pretty 
frocks for her, no more jaunts abroad; 
but she bravely took up her burden, 
denying herself everything possible in 
order that the children might be edu- 
cated and given a start in life, and not 
one of them ever manifested the slight- 
est appreciation of all she did for them, 
but they would go into fits of gratitude 
when another aunt who lived in a dis- 
tant city would send one of the girls 
one of her old party frocks or a pair of 
gloves. “Oh! Aunt Anna wouldn't be 
happy unless she is sacrificing herself,” 
they would say airily, and that was all 
the martyr ever got for her reputation 
for goodness. 

Just the same things happen alll 
through life. If you have a reputation 
for being kind to the sick, you may go 
and sit up with a person at night and 
nurse her until you are ready to drop, 
or you may stand over the stove mak- 
ing broths and jellies until you are 
burnt to a cinder, and everybody takés 
it as a matter of course; but let some 
woman who never sacrifices herself for 
anybody or anything come by, and 
leave a card with “kind enquiries’’ pen- 
ciled on it, and the invalid will talk of 
it for a month. “So kind of her!” 
“How thoughtful!’”’ But grateful to 
you? Not a bit of it. She thinks you 
have been having the time of your life, 
and that sick nursing is your favorite 
form of diversion; for you see you have 
that sort of a reputation. 

Who hasn’t had experiences of this 
sort? Who hasn’t had some guest they 
didn’t want come and stay months with 
them without manifesting the slightest 
appreciation of the hospitality shown 
them, and then see them go into ecstas- 
ies of delight because some other friend 
or relative—on whom they had pre- 
cisely the same claim—invited them to 
lunch? Who hasn’t paid for the fuel 
for some poor family during an entire 
winter without getting one word of 
thanks, and then heard them overload 
somebody else with gratitude because 
of a present of a measly chicken? Of 
course we ought not to care for these 
things, but we do. We don’t want 
anybody to go before us sounding our 
praises on a brazen trumpet, but we do 
like to feel that our sacrifices are ap- 
preciated. 

After all, it comes back to the same 
point—the necessity of living up to your 
blue china. If you once get a reputa- 
tion for doing things exceptionally well, 
you have got to keep on striving to live 
up to the standard you have set, and 
the only safe and comfortable way is 
not to establish any precedent. There 
is no fame, but great peace and happi- 
ness, in mediocrity.—Dorothy Dix in 
San Francisco “Bulletin.” 


Omar at the Spring Openings. 


i. 


As one with Nerve prepared for Anything 
I went to see the styles of which they 
Sing— 
Among a 


Sea of Women I was tossed, 
Yet 


saw the fashions that are sprung this 
spring. 


sf. 


Some gorgeous as a Bird of Paradise, 
Yet All and each were voted “Cute’’ and 
ace’; 
And those 
Praise 
I found were 
est Price. 


which got the very highest 


marked the very high- 


Il. 


Yet this was not the 
to Me. 
I did not mock this Frivolity; 

Nay, nay, my Meditations were upon 
The kinds of Donkey that a Man can be. 
EV. 
methought, are Hat, 
and Glove, 
Plumage 

Dove, 
And Silk and Satin, Lace and Etamine— 
It is with These that all Men fall in Love. 


Vv. 
a Gown at Forty-Ninety-eight 
Uron a Maid, and then with Heart elate 
He noteth all the Beauty of the Dress, 


And sayeth. “Here, at last, | meet my 
Fate! 


Thought that came 


For here, and Dress, 


And and 


of the Ostrich the 


One sees 


Vi. 
Affection its birth 
knack 
Of sending Grecian Bend or Habit Back, 
Men plight their Troths to Sunday’s 

gay attire, 

And get Divorce from Monday's Dressing 
Sack. 


finds in Fashion's 


Vil. 


of the 
makes the 
Bosom knock 
take the Dress and let the Woman 
Bo: 
you 
block. 


It is the Rustle 
That 


silken Frock 
heart within your 
Ah, 


And will have Dan Cupid beat a 


VIII. 


These are the Thoughts that came into 
my Mind 
While gazing 

signed 7 
And, knowing all the Foolishness, I left; 
But what was It that made me look Be- 
hind? 


on the Fashions new de- 


IX. 


I saw a rich creation there— 
“For thee alone I care. 
must take a ae 


‘Twas this: 
It made me sigh: 
And so | needs 
Look 

see what 
to wear. 


To Woman chose that Gown 


—Chicago Tribune. 
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A Sure Thing. 


“T have reached the end of my rope!” 
As he spoke, the disconsolate face of 
the professional invalid grew yet more 
disconsolate. His friend, who was a 
man of experience, refused to believe, 
however, that the case was so bad. 
“Let us.” he observed, “go over the 
ground once more. You have taken the 
rest cure?” 
“T have,””’ murmured the invalid. 
“And been to all the health resorts?” 
“Every one.” 
“You've seen 
“To a man.” 
“And been visited by Christian 
ence?” 
"Te." 
“And there’s 
ey to be made 
“Na.” 
Then, 
friend, 
slapped 
back. 
“Why. old man,” 
right you can’t help getting 
\ddison Fox, jr., in “Life.’’ 
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The Newest Saint. 


all the specialists?” 

Sci- 
absolutely no more mon- 
out of you by anyone?” 
being sure of himself, the 
in ,the exuberance of his joy, 


the invalid carefully upon the 


“it’s all 
well!” 


he cried, 


At length 


more of w 


after five centuries and 
titing, it seers that Joan of 
Are is to be admitted by the Roman 
Catholic Church into the blessed com- 
pany of saints. Surely if ever on earth 
there was a beautiful story it is the 
story of the Maid of Orleans, and the 
Devil's Advocate, whose duty it is to 
guard the gaints of Sainthood against 
unworthy intruders, has never had a 
more ungracious task than in her case. 
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STEOPATHY 


The basic principle of Osteopathy is that if the human organism is in perfect health 
every body tissue and structure performs its part without interruption, the body structure 
representing the framework upon which the other tissues of the body are built and to 


which they are attached. 


Hence Osteopathy makes use of the bone framework in estab- 


lishing landmarks for physical examination and as a means of restoring misplaced parts of 


the body. 


Hence the bones become the basis of operative manipulation, so that Osteo- 


pathic manipulation is not to cure the bones, but represents the medium of therapeutic 
operation, just as water is the medium through which heat and cold are applied 
therapeutically in hydropathy. 


All Forms of Chronic Diseases Successfully Treated. 
Literature Sent on Application. 


Office "Phone—Main 3642 


Consultation Free. 





ROBT. B. HENDERSON, D.O. 
48 Canada Life Building,»». 222% King Street West 





Those who have pleaded her cause long 
ago persuaded the judges that Joan 
was gifted with the virtues of faith, 
hope and charity. Now they have brok- 
en through the second barrier by prov- 
ing her possessed of other cardinal vir- 
tues—of temperance, fortitude, pru- 
dence and of justice. The only obstacle 
which remains is to make it plain that 
she worked mirc Surely to be per- 
fectly faithful, hopeful and charitable, 
to be temperate, brave, prudent and 
just—that is to work miracles. What 
greater wonder can man or woman per- 
form? 

This is the first time that the church 
beautifies a person once held a heretic 
by her solemn inquisition. The deeper 
her disgrace the greater honor now to 
the Maid of Orleans. 


les, 


Two candidates for office in Missouri 
were stumping the northern part of the 
State, and in one town their appear- 
ance was almost simultaneous. The 
candidate last arriving happened to 
stop at a house for the purpose of get- 
ting a drink of water. To the little girl 
who answered his knock at the door he 
said—when she had given him the de- 
sired draught and he had offered her in 
recompense some candy: “Did the man 
ahead of me give you anything?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,”’ replied the bright girl, 
“he gave me candy.” 

“Ant” exclaimed the candidate, 
“here's five cents for you. I don’t sup- 
pose that he gave you any money?” 

The youngster laughed merrily. ‘Yes. 
he did, too! He gave me ten cents!” 

Not to be outdone, the candidate gave 


Sow the “Queen City 


the little one another nickel, and, 
ing her up in his arms, kissed her. 
“Did he kiss you, too?’’ he asked, gen- 
ially. 
“Indeed, he did, sir!’”’ responded the 
little girl, ‘and he kissed ma, too!’’— 
“Collier’s Weekly.” 


Told off for Taturs. 


The officers of a British man-o’-war 
were entertaining their friends with a 
grand lunch and in attendance were 
some typical British tars. 
lady, wanting a piece of bread, 
behind her chair at one of the sailors 
in waiting, and asked him to bring her 
what she wanted. But he drew himself | 
up, stiff and stern, and, to her amaze- 
ment, replied: 

“Can't do it, 
turs.” 


pick- 


looked 


miss; I'm told off for ta- 


Ventilation to keep it 
Wholesome, Horse Hair 
Cleaned, Curled and 
Sterilized, dnd Horse 
Sense properly applied 
are the features of The 
Marshall Sanitary 
Mattress that make it 
the best. 


Toronto. Chicago. London. 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


PER POUND 25c. 
Large Packet 10c. 


There are_ 35 


and you will soon have a 
beautiful green Lawn. 


Named Varieties in Steele Briggs’ 
Celebrated **Best Mixed’”’ : : 3; 3: 


SWEET PEAS 


Price per pound 75c. 


Oz. 10c. 


Our beautifully illustrated 100 page Catalogue Free. 


The Steele, Briggs Seed Co., 
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| The New York Central Has a Through 
Sleeper to New York Every Night. 
{ 6.20 p.m. 
to New 
arriving 


train carries through sleeper 
York and dining car to Buffalo, 
New York 7.50 next morning. 


World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo. 


| From April 25 to December 1, inclus- 
the Wabash Railroad will sell 
round trip tickets to the great World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, at the lowest one-way 
first-class fare, good for fifteen days; 
fare and a third, good for thirty days, 
good either via Wabash direct line or 
| via Chicago, with stop-over privileges. 
Canadians going to this great exposition 
should remember the great Wabash line 
is the shortest, quickest and best route. 
The only line that owns and controls 
its own rails direct to the World’s Fair 
gates. For time-tables and descrip- 
tive World’s Fair folder, address any 
ticket agent or J. A. Richardson, dis- 
| 
| 
' 
t 


} ive, 


trict passenger agent, north-east corner 
King and Yonge streets, Toronto. 


The Cradle, Altar and the Tomb. 

Births 

Brown—April 6, Toronto, Albert 
Brown, a daughter. 

MacInnes—April 5, Johannesberg, South 
Africa, 
a son. 

Jevons—April 8, Mrs. Sid Jevons, 

Withrow—April 11, Toronto, Mrs. 
thur Withrow, a daughter. 


Roxburgh—April 11, Smithville, 
D. Roxburgh, a son. 


Mrs. 


the wife of Captain MacInnes, 


a son. 

J. Ar- 

Mrs. FL 
Marriages 

Bray—Leigh—On December 16, at the Ca- 
thedral, Lahore, by the Rev. Spence 
Gray, De nys de Saumarez Bray, In- 
dian . Civil Service, son of the late 
Rev, T. W. Bray and 
Hockliffe, Guildford, to 
Montgomery, eldest daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H. P. P. Leigh, C.1.E., 
Indian Army and Punjab Commis- 
sion. 

Condit—Guernsey—April 5, New York city, 
Kate Aylett Guernsey to Joseph Day- 
ton Condit. 

Gibbs—Holmes—April 6, Woodstock, 
Christene Holmes to Arthur 
banks Gibbs. 

Bertram—Cameron—April 7, Toronto, Ruth 
Helen Cameron to Melville Bertram. 

Bell—Mitchell—April 6, Toronto, Lena 
Mitchell to Joseph Bell. 

Dolson—McGregor—April 11, Guelph, Liza 
M. McGregor to John A. Dolson. 


Helen 
Fair- 


Deaths 


Featherston—On the Tth inst., his 
father’s residence, 112 Bedford road, 
Dr. H. C. Peatherston, son of A. M. 
Featherston, aged % years 3 months. 
Funeral from his father’s residence 
on Saturday, the 9th inst., at 3 p.m. 

Ross—April 8, Toronto, Mary Ross, ageé 
81 years. 

Bull—April 10, Brampton, 
Hill Bull, aged 5&8 years. 

Birchall—April ll, Toronto, 
Birchall, aged & years. 

Jermyn—April 12, Toronto, 
Jermyn, aged 58 years. 
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